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IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS 





Prof. Clarke here tells clearly. in moderate compass 
of modern investigation, yet in a spirit of reverence, and j 


clearness of thought.”"— The Outlook. 
“The 


— Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
clothed in the flesh of a living experience. 
By the same author: 


WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY? 

12mo, $1 00. 

“A singularly beautiful and powerful statement of the essentials of the 
Christian religion.”— The Christian Advocate. 


CAN I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER? ivmo, $1.00. 
Lectures delivered before the Harvard Summ r Schvol of theology. 


THE KINGDOM (Basileia). By Grorce DANA BOARDMAN, D D. 
Ao Exegetical Study. 8vo, $2.00. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. py Grorcr 
B. STEVENS, D. D. (/nternational Theological Library) 8vo, net 
$2.50. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By Cuartes 
GorE, D.D. A Practical Exposition. Crown 8vo, $1.50 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By the late ALEXANDER 
B. BRUCE, D.D. An Exegetica. Study. 8vo, $2 50. 

CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 
BAIRN, D.D. Crown 8vo, $2 00 

THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA. 
BARRowS, D.D. 12mo, $1.50 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By A. M. Falir- 


By JOHN HENRY 


“ We have-received from America many useful contributions to theological liter :ture, 
but, few that surpass this, either as theology or as literature.’—The British Weekly. 


An Outline of Christian Theology 


By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, D. D. 
° Professor of Christian Theology in Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


what theology is 
etting go of the o 


1e work is able, it is stimulating, it is fresh, and reveals him in touch with the latest thought of the day. Itis in many respects an epoch making book ” 


* He shows a thorough acquaintance with modern critical methods and a hearty at oy of their results. . 
This gives the book its cherm and its power.”"— 


| JESUS CHRIST DURING HIS MINISTRY. 


| ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


id only to take hold of what is clearly better. 
tude, and for the breadth, candor and originality of the presentation, the volume is notewortby. 
“ The book is always clear and candid; a surprise tn theological literature. It will charm the reader as the simply expressed always does.” —Ewrpository Times. 
“ This is the simplest, most radical and most spiritual theological treatise we have ever seen... . 


and what it aims todo. The work covers the whole ground in the light 
For this constructive atti- 


It is vital, not scholastic; aminister to largene s througn 


. . The skeleton of doctrine is there, but it is 
he Expositor. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. py A. Vv. G ALLEN, D.D. (Jn- 


ternational Theological Library.) Crown 8vo, net $2.50. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD, in Ancient and 
Modern thought. By the late ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, D. Db, 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


JESUS CHRIST BEFORE HIS MINISTRY. 


THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By EDMOND STAPFER. 3 vols. Each, 12mo, $1 25. 

By Dr 

C. P. TIELE. First and Second Series. Each, crown 8vo, net 82 50 

By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 

FRASER, LL.D. First and Second Series. Each, 8vu, net $2 00. 


INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY on the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Issued under the editor- 
ship of Prof. C. A. BriIGGs, D. D., ia America, and Prof. 8. R. DRiver 
and Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D. D., in Great Britain. 

9 volumes now ready. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
This commentary is international and inter-confessional, and is free 

from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. It is based upon a thorough 

critical study of the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical meth- 
ods of interpretation. 





By CHARLES A. BricGs, D. D. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE. py 


([nuternational Theological Library.) 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL IN 


By GEORGE B. STEVENS, D. I). 
KUYPER, D.D. 8vo, $4 OU 


CHURCH. 


Theological Library.) 


8vo, net $3.00. 


ARTHUR C. 
Crown 8vo, net $2 50. 
MODERN ENGLISH. 


a Parapbrase. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY. 
THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 
Crown 8vo0, net $2 50 


Bible.”"— The Biblical World. 
MCGIFFERT, D. D. 


12mo0, $1.25. 8 volumes now ready. 


By ABRAHAM | pection with Messrs. T. 





(Unternational 
—New York Examiner. 


“This series will stand first among all English serial Commentaries on the 


INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Prof. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D. D., of Union flneological Seminary 
New York, and Prof. 8. D. F. SALMON, D. V., of Aberdeen, Scotland 


This Library, undertaken by Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons in con 


the whole field of Christian Theology, each volume being complete in it 
s¢lf and yet part of an organic whole. 
sional, catholic and scie: tific. 

“This is one of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.’ 


Edited 


by 


Descriptive circular sent upon application 
& T. Clark of Edinburgh, is designed to cover 


It is international, inter-confes 








- CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 























orld’s Life. 


VOL. I., ANTIQUITY. 


CyRUs: 
Asiatic Supremacy. 
*OCRATES: 
Greek Philosophy. 
PHIDIAS: 
Greek Art. 
JULIUS CMSAR: 
limperialism. 
CICERO: 
Roman Literature. 
MAakcUS AURELIUS: 
the Glory of Rome. 
CONSTANTINE THE GREAT: 
Christianity Enthroned. 
CHRYSOSTOM: 
Sacred Eloquence. 
SAINT AMBROSE: 
Episcopal Authority. 
SAINT AUGUSTINE: 
Christian Theology. 
THEODOSIUS THE GREAT: 
Latter Days of Rome. 
LEO THE GRRAT: 
Foundation of the Papacy. 


‘ Complete in 10 Volumes. 

“A stimulating bistorian.”—Joun Fiske. 

“It is read as eagerly as a work of fiction, and at the 
same time is absolutely authentic.”—Rev. F. W. Gun- 
SAULUS, D. D., Chicago. 

“Thave read ‘The Beacon Lights of History’ with 
intense interest.”—N. D. Hituis, D. D., Plymouth Church. 

“T would have Lord’s ‘Beacon Lights’ if I had to do 
without my dinner.”—Bishop Joun P. NEWMAN. 











BEACON LIGHTS OF 
HISTORY. 


By JOHN LORD, 
The American Macaulay. 





Write now for specimen and critical opinions. 


Address F. H. & H., 47 E. Tenth St., N. Y. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








A New Epoch in 


Church Music 


Ready September 1, 


**Novello’’ Anthems at 5c. 


A selected list of nearly a thousand of the hest 


Nuggets, master Minds in Epigram 


DON’T WORRY. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


PATRIOTIC. 
PHILOSOPHIC. 
FOUR DAINTY POCKET VOLUMES, CORDE!) 


CLOTH, GILT TOP. 40 CENTS EACH. 

“Full of pith and timeliness.”— Zhe Outi of. 

“a mine of pithy sayin: s.”"— Zhe Cunyregationalist. 
“Compiled wisely and of the most precious matte: 


| 
| Boston Courier. 


| bra'ns, 


Anthems and Services, taken from the larzest | 


catalogus of church music in the world, is now to | 


ve issucd at a uniform price of Five Cents. 

These Anthems are by the best masters, from 
Bach to Stainer, printed in four parts on good 
white paper from the original and only Novel o 
plates. In every respect they are greatly superior 
to any of the imitation editions and aie new offered 
at the same or a less price. 

The complete list, giving also a helpful index by 
topics, is sent free on application to 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 


21 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 





Sacred Songs No. ! 


For Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, etc. 
Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 





* The busy mind filled with cares peculiar to itse'! 
enjoys the flashes of lightning that play frm fam 
1 The nugget gatherer in the field of literat 
is to be encouraged.’’—Boston Times 

“Nothing could be happier in conception or 
simply artistic in execution than the * Nugget’ series 
little volumes issued by For. s, Howard & Hulbert, 
York.” —Philadelphia Call. 





Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of minis‘ 
eic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL Ansr: 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charlesgate, Bost«' 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gif!» 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financia 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Ii) 
ton, Mass., or to the President, ReV. Stephen B. L. Per 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wal! 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: t 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries;  arap arene temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at hon e 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 
oe Bese. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s 

‘e Boat. 


vesse!s ; 
riend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, an« 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President 
Rev, W. C. STITT, Secretary. 


W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Reccnt Publications of The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, BOSTON 


THEOLOGICAL 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
DISCUSSION. By Henry A. Stimson, D. D. Pp. 362. 
With portrait. $1.50. 

Dr. Stimson turns the light of the nineteenth century upon the Aposties’ 
Creed, and succeeds in showing that in essential things the doctrines held to now 
are the same as those therein expressed. 

MODERN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GOSPEL LIFE. 
By Rev. A. A. BERLE. Pop. 328. $2.00. 


A book of sermons by the popular Brighton pastor; direct, earnest, practical. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS on the Lessons for 1900. 
Twenty-fifth series. $1.25. 


THE TEN WORDS. By CHARLES CAVERNO, A. M., LL. D. 
Pp. 231. $1.00. 

A fresh and original exposition of the Ten Commandments which reveals many 

vy meanings and applications. Treating them as gems it shows their development 


ider the gospel. 





175 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


AND GENERAL 


THE MASTER IDEA. By RAymonp L. BrIpGMAN. Pp. 357. 
$1.50. 

The Master Idea is that all action emanates from God; hence it is literally true 
that in him we live and move and have our being. It is a profound and far-reaching 
argument, not only of his existence, but of his control of everything except man’s 
free will. 


THE CROWN LOST AND RESTORED, and Other Sermons. 
By BurpDETT Hart, D.D. Pp. 330. With portrait. $1.25. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION. By Prof. C. M. MEAD. 
Pp. 469. $1.75. 


THE PSALI1S AND THEIR STORY. By W. E. Barron, D. D. 

2 vols., in a bux. $2.50 per set. 

* We commen‘ these volumes as the best up-to-date treatment of the Psalms 
in their historical setting.”— The Standard, 

“Such a c)-ordination of Psalmody and history is illuminating. We commend 
the book.”— The Interior. 





FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND HOME READING 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE CADETS. By Mrs. I. T. THURSTON. 
Pp. 314. Illustrated. $1.25. 


A strongly written story by the author of “A Frontier Hero,” “ A Genuine 

Lady.” ete., of the way that a boy won a high place and standing in school, in spite 
his poverty and the machinations against him. Boys will like it immensely. 

PROFESSOR PIN. By Mrs. FRANK LEE. Pp. 229. Illus- 


trated. $1.25. 
Professor Pin’s small size and awkward ways made him the butt of the students 
ere he taught until they diseovered his real manliness and worth, and then none 
was so popular. Capital reading. A worthy successor to “Redmond of the 
Seventh” and “ Garret Grain,” by the same author. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SUNDAY SCHOOL. By FREDERICA 


BEARD. Pp. 140. Net, 75 cents. 


The book for which Kindergartners have been looking. An explanation of 
kindergarten methods, with illustrative lessons which may be used in addition to 
the regular lessons. 


SUNNY HOUR STORIES. By Mrs. A. F. B. BRYANT. 
6 vols., fully illustrated; the set, $1.50. 


Mrs. Bryant is Anna F. Burnham, the old-time favorite story-writer for the 
ttle ones. This series corresponds to “Lake View Series,” “ Rock-aby Series,’ 
¢., except that it is more fully illustrated, a picture appearing on almost every 

page. 


BIBLE STUDY SONGS. By BrerrnaA F. VELLA. Pp. 172. 
Singly, 30 cents net, 35 cents postpaid. $3.00 per dozen 
by express. In press. 

A unique collection of songs for use in Primary and Junior Cla‘s work, 
with blacnboard designs, etc. 


A PROUD LITTLE BAXTER. By Frances B. DILLINGHAM. 
Pp. 100. 75 cents. 


‘How the Sunday school lesson set her conscience at work and how in turn 
that moved her feet and lips to undo the evil she had done is told in a way to make 
older sinners ashamed of themseives.”— Canadian Congregationalist. 


STORY OF A PUSIPKIN PIE. By W. E. Barton, D. D. 
Pp. 60. With illustrations by A. M. Willard. 75 cents. 


“The drawings are full of fun and frolic, with a touch of possible tragedy. 
Dr. Barton has written some verses as full of fun as the drawings. It makes a de- 
lightful children’s book.”— The Outlook. 


WITH SOUTH SEA FOLK. By E. T. Crospy. 

$1.00 

‘A well-written tale of foreign missions. The lady has labored so faithfully 
among the canniba's that the bluff captain of the vessel bringing her home said to 
a passenger that he would not object to beiag a South Sea Islander if that woman 
would undertake his case.”"—Occident. 

* The heroine i3 no bespectacled spinster, but a girlish girl full of healthy im- 
palse but with a set purpose to live and do for others.”—Plymouth Weekly. 


AROUND THE YULE LOG. Christmas Stories. By Wiis 
Boyp ALLEN. Pp. 181. With nearly 200 original illus- 
trations. $1.00. 


Pp. 208 





HER TWENTY HEATHEN, and Other Missionary Stories. 
By MAry E. BAMFORD. Pp. 131. 50cents; paper, 25 cents. 


‘These stories are graphic, humorous, pathetic, and skillfully set forth the 
various phases of missionary work.’’— The Advance. 


HIS BEST FRIEND. By Jessie WricutT Wuitcomps, author 
of “Freshman and Senior,” ete. Pp. 295. $1.25. 

“Not a goody-goody book, but true to life, ‘ivcly and entertaining to the 
end.”"— The Congregationalist. 

LOIS AND HER CHILDREN. Pp. 228. 
$1.00. 

“A bewitching story of a bewitching pair of twins as was ever written. It 
would prove a blessing to thousand; of homes if they could have the benefit of the 
sensible hints on child training so concretely and ettractively put forth in this 
story.”—Christian Endeavor World, 


By ALicE H. RIcu. 


WARTIME. By ANNA L. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE DAYS IN 
REED. Pp. 376. $1.25. 
“An unusually bright and interesting story, and one which no reader will 
begin without reading to the end.”"—Christ'an Work. 


A HERO IN HOMESPUN. A Tale of the Loyal South. By 
W. E. BA,tTon, D. D. Lllustrated by Dan Beard. Pp. 
293. $1.50. 
A new edition of this very able and popular historical story. 
“We doubt if there has ever been written an abler running narrative of 
the events in these two States during the war than is herein offered us.’’"— Boston 


Journal, 


CYRUS THE MAGICIAN. A Tale of Ephesus. 
BEATON, D.D. Pp. 280. $1 25. 
“The descriptions are vivid, the characterizations distinct and forcible, the 
plot well worked out, and the movement of the story is energetic. It grows in 
interest from beginning to end.”— The Congregationalist. 


By Davip 


A FRONTIER HERO. By Mrs. I. T. THursTon. Pp. 300. 


$1 25. 

* One of the best boys’ stories of the year."’— Christian Work. 

‘Shows the great advance in common sense methods and freedom from cant 
which Sunday school literature has made within the past decade."”"— The Outlook. 
GREGORY THE ARIIENIAN. By HELEN R. Ross. Pp. 

289. $1.25. 

“A vivid sketch of smitten Armenia, revealing Turkish cruelty and devotion 
to truth during the recent massacres.”"—e/igious Herald. 


THE GAP IN THE FENCE. By Harrie LovutIse JEROME. 


Pp. 275. $1.25. 

“T have read it and think it excellent. 
George F. Hoar. 

“* The incidents are very amusing.”—P/ymouth Weekly. 


It is a good, healthy book.””"—Senator 


All the above at our usual liberal discounts to ministers, libraries and bookbuyers 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


By and for Congregationalists 





Horace Bushnell. 


By Theodore T. Munger, D.D. With two por- 
traits. 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


Dr. Bushnell was for years one of the brightest lights 
of the Congregational pulpit, illustrious for strength of 
es. beauty of character, and intrepid devotion to 
truth. 

Dr. Munger is peculiarly fitted to interpret him to 
= generation and to build an enduring memorial to 

m. 

Also by Dr. Munger 


The Freedom of Faith. 
A volume of Sermons, with an Essay on “ The 
New Theology.’’ 16mo, $1.50. 


The Appeal to Life. 
Sermons. 16mo, $1 50. 
On the Threshold. 


Familiar Lectures to Young People. Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 


Lamps and Paths. 
Sermons to Children. Enlarged Edition. 
16mo, $1.00. 
BY DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
The Life and Letters of Paul 
the Apostle. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The Evolution of Christianity. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 
Christianity and Social Problems. 
16mo, $1.25. 

The Theology of an Evolutionist. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

BY DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


How Much Is Left of the 
Old Doctrines ? 
16mo0, $1.25. [Jn Press for early Publication. } 
Who Wrote the Bible ? 
A Book for the People. 16m0, $1.25. 
Seven Puzzling Bible Books. 
A Supplement to Who Wrote the Bible? 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Applied Christianity. 
Moral Aspects of Social Questions. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 
Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Tools and the Man. 
Property and Industry Under the Christian 
Law. 16mo, $1.25. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


BY DR. GEORGE A. GORDON. 
Immortality and the New Theodicy. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

The Christ of To-Day. 
12m0, gilt top, $1.50. 

The Witness to Immortality in 
Literature, Philosophy, and Life. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
BY DR. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


The American in Holland. 

Sentimental Rambles in the Eleven Provinces 
of the Netherlands. Illustrated. 12mo. 

The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes 

—England, Holland, and America. With Llus- 
trations. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Brave Little Holland, 
and What She Taught Us. Jilustrated Edition 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Japan: 
In History, Folk-Lore, and Art. 16mo, 75 cents 
The Lily Among Thorns. 

A Study of the Biblical Drama entitled The 
Song of Songs. i6mo, $1.25; white cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

BY DR. SAMUEL E, HERRICK. 


Some Heretics of Yesterday. 
Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


Seid caeetity” HOUGHTON, 





God’s Education of Man. 
By Wm. DeWitt Hyde, D.D., President of 

Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Hyde here seeks to state the commanding doc- 
trines of religious life and thought in forms that appeal 
to the experience of men today. In his view ali men 
belong to the divine school and are in process of educa- 
tion. The spirit of this education, its method, its pur 
pose, its successes and seeming failures—all these are 
treated with much acuteness of thought and in a vigor- 
ous style. 

BY DR. GEORGE HARRIS. 
Inequality and Progress. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Moral Evolution. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Poetical Works. 
Household Edition. With Portrait and I]lus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The Unseen Friend. 
16mo, $1 00. 
As It Is in Heaven. 
16mo, $1 00. 
At the Beautiful Gate, 
and Other Songs of Faith. i6mo, $1.00. 
Beckonings for Every Day. 


Compiled by Lucy Larcom. 16mo, $1.00. 


Four books of religious character, of which the last 
is composed of selections for each day in the year. 


Childhood Songs. 
Ilastrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


Easter Gleams. 
Poems. 1(mo, parchment paper, 75 cents. 


Breathings of the Better Life. 
Enlarged Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


BY DR. ALEXANDER MC KENZIE. 


A Door Opened. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Divine Force in the Life of 
the World. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1 50. 

BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
The Struggle for Immortality. 
Essays. 16mo, $1.25. 

Songs of the Silent World, 
and Other Poems. With Portrait. 16mo, 

gilt top, $1 25. 
The Gates Ajar. 
16mo, $1.50. 
Beyond the Gates. 
16mo, $1.25 
The Gates Between 
16mo, $1.25. 
The above three volumes, in box, $4 00. 
A Singular Life. 

The Story of a Man Who Aimed to Follow 

the Master—not Afar Off. i6mo, $1.25. 
The Story of Jesus Christ. 

An Interpretation. A book of rare interest 
and suggestiveness. With 24 excellent [- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

BY PRES. W. J. TUCKER. 
The Making and the Unmaking of 
the Preacher. 
12mo0, $1.50. 
BY DR. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT. 


Ancient Cities, from the Dawn to 
the Daylight. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 
The World to Come. 
Sermons, with a Lectureon Christmas. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

Master and Men: 

The Sermon on the Mount Practiced on the 


Plain. 16mo, $1.25. An effort to recall the 
world to the Christianity of Christ. 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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“ The author’s power of exposition is very 
great; hisspirit absolutely fuultless.”’ 
The CHURCHMAN, in a notic3 of Tr: 
STUDENT'S LIFE OF JESUS. 


oo NEARLY READY .u. 
A NEW BOOK BY 
Rev. George H. Gilbert, Ph. D., D. D. 


lowa Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Interpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Revelation coin, samo. 


READY IN 
of J esus OCTOBER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 
JESUS. Cloth, J2mo. $1.25 net 


‘“‘A most admirable Student’s handbook, clea: 
condensed, scholarly, judicious in statement. . 
We have found it most helpful and satisfactory.” 

Prof. JAMES ORR, D. D., Edinburgh 
in the United Presbyterian Magazin: 


“There is no better method for grounding a 
student in the history of our Lord’s life than 
Professor Gilbert’s. and there is no more efficient 
method of dealing with rationalism and skepticism 

—The Independent, New York City. 


“‘Acuteness, candor and conspicuous fidelity to 
its purpose are the notable characteristics of this 
volume. . .. Any ordinarily intelligent layman 
will like it, and it will be a useful book in the 
Sunday school library.’’ —Congregationalist. 


‘Ic ought to be at the elbow ofevery pastor ; and 
in the hand of every Sunday school teacher and 
Bible worker.” —Prof. R. R. LLoypb, 

Pacific Theological Seminary, Cal. 


Also author of 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF 
PAUL. Cloth, 2mo, $3.25 net. 


Which the OUTLOOK describes as 
“Olear, compact and critical.” 


Comments on the latter book will be given here 
next week or a descriptive circular of both books 
can be had from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


For Early Publication. 


THE PURITAN ASA COLONIST AND A 
REFORMER. By Ezra HoyT BYING- 
TON, D.b. Author of‘ The Puritan in 
England and New England,” “ The Christ 
of Yesterday, Today. and Forever.”’ 
Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00. 


Uniform with the above. 


THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW 
ENGLAND. By EzRkA Hoyt BYINGTON, 
D.v. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.00. 

Many books have been written about 
the Puritans, but no such continued 
study of the m2n and their work has 
ever before been projected.—New York 
Herald. 

Marks, in a certain sense, an epoch in 
the study of the English and tbe Ameri- 
ean Puritans.—Rev. WILLIAM E. GRIF- 
FIS, D.D., in The Critic. 


“ A strong book.” 
THE KINSHIP OF SOULS. A Narrative. 
By KEUEN THOMAS. 12mo0. $1.50. 


Some of your wise sayings scattered 
through the book deserve to become 
enw: W. R. HUNTINGTON, 

). 





Dr. Reuen Thomas is one of the very 
few ministers who have written a good 
novel.— The Outlook. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 











{ oO Send 10 cents to Major J. B. 

CtS. Pond, Everett House, New York, 
aud get 4 5u-page magazine containing a complete 
list of all the Lecture and Platform attractions for 
1899-1900 
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Tea Notable Books 


By JOHN P. COYLE, D. D. 


The Imperial Christ. 


Fifteen Sermons. 


With an excellent portrait 


of Dr. Coyle, and a Biographical Sketch by 
GEORGE A. GATES, D.D., President of 
lowa College. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
“Dr. Coyle was a keen and careful think 


true mystic, a deep lover. 
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The Church Hymnary, wor... 


There are many good hymn books in the market, BUT ONLY ONE compact in form, beautiful in appearance, 
which contains with over 800 separate tunes 994 hymns—so arranged that with a very large proportion of the 
hymus a choice is given between one or more old, familiar tunes and others of the modern English school. There 
is, therefore, no other book so well adapted to the varyiag needs and musical capacity of the churches. 

Other churches are rapidly introducing it. Why should not yours get the best? 

A returnable copy of The Church Hymnary, With Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke's Psalter, based on the 
Authorized Version, and Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith’s Psalter, based on the Revised Version, will be sent free to 
clergymen and music committees for examination, with a view to introduction. A S®-page descriptive 
pamphlet containing specimen pages and price list sent free to any address. 


Praise Songs, 


Prac d t peed, te the requirements of Cestetion 
pense of a larger hymnal, while desiring to use in God's en ations, Schools, Colieges, Christian Endeavor, E)- 

” a yorth League and similar societies that demand a cheap 
worship excellent and pure hymns and tunes.”—Xev. | po >k, but are not content with cheap hymns and cheap 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. tune 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29, 31 & 33 E. 19th St., New York, 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 





COMPILED BY 
ARTHUR H. DADMUN. 


* An ideal book for churches not able to bear the ex- 











THE LATEST WORKS OF 
Three Well-Known 
Congregationalists 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


GREAT BOOKS AS LIFE- 
TEACHERS 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Dr. Hillis has taken ten masterpieces of literature 
and treated them under the title of “Great Books as 
Life-Teachers.”” The books on which the studies 
are based are Tennyson’s “‘ Idylls of the King,’”’ Rus- 
kin’s ‘* Seven Lamps of Architecture,’’ George Eliot’s 
* Tito,’’ Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” Haw- 
thorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,’’ Browning’s “‘ Saul,’’ Emer- 
son’s “ Conduct of Life,” ‘horeau’s ‘‘ Walden,” and 
the personality of James Russell Lowell as the Prophet 
of the New Era of Social Sympathy and Service. 


A MAN’S VALUE TO 
SOCIETY 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 








Oom Paul’s People. 
With Illustra- 





By Howarp C. HILLEGAS. 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Oom Paul’s People is the title of an exceedingly 
timely and interesting book, presenting clearly for 
the first time in this country the Boers’ side of the 
Transvaal Question. The author isa New York news- 
paper man, who spent nearly two years in South Africa, 
enjoying special facilities at the hands of President 
Kruger and other Boer officials, as well a8 from Sir 
Alfred Milner and other British representatives at 
Cape Colony. The book contains an tmportant inter- 
view with Oom Paul, and a special study of Cecil 
Rhodes. 








A NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ DODO.” 








13th Edition. 


THE INVESTMENT OF 
INFLUENCE 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Mammon and Co. A Novel. 
By E. F. BENSON, author of 
‘‘Dodo,’’ ‘*The Rubicon,’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


In “* Mammon and Co.” the au’hor returas to the field 
wherein he made his great success. The new story, like 


G. Campbell Morgan 
* Dodo,” offers a picture of London society and person- LIFE PROBLEMS 
of large social consequence, but the story is 


es 
stronger in substance and more brilliant in develop. Long 16mo, 50 cents. 
ment than any work which Mr. Benson has done. His i= i 
personal advantages for an intimate acquaintance with Stimulating talks on 
the social life of the day in Londun invest bis novel 


Sth Edition. 


with a pecu larly graphic realism. Me sketches such a Self-Environment, Heredity, 
commingling of social forces and of mammon as we Spiritual Antagonism, Influence, 
have seen iJlustrated in episodes like gambling in Kaffirs Destiny. 


and in features of Hooley’s flotations. 





WHEREIN HAVE WE 
ROBBED GOD? 
Malachi’s Message to the Men of Today 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


THE TRUE ESTIMATE OF 
LIFE AND HOW TO LIVE 


12mo, paper, 15 cents; cloth, net, 30 cents 
Mr. Morgan’s previous works are Disciple- 
ship. Cloth, 5socents. God’s Methods With 
Man. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. The 
Hidden Years at Nazareth, Cloth, 25 cts. 


F. B. Meyer 
OUR DAILY HOMILY: 


Genesis to Revelation 





A Bitter Heritage. 


By JoHN BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, author of 
‘*Fortune’s My Foe,’ etc. No. 272 Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 12.0. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 











The Story of the 
Living Machine. 


By H. W. Conn, author of “The Story of 
Germ Life.”’ In Library of Useful Stories. 
18mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 














a 
He saw, he reasoned, ‘he 


felt, and these three elements enter into his ser- 


mons, making them at once 


r 


* New Yor 


on, rofoundly, because 
spi — logical and warmly true.”—7 


The Spirit in Literature 


and Life. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“A thoughtful and suggestive bcook.’”’—Prof. A. 


B. BRUCE, in The Ex, 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


5 vols. 16mo, cloth, each 75 cents. 
The set boxed, $3.75. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Vol. 1. Genesis to Ruth 
Vol. II. Samuel to Job. 
saa 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. Vol. III. Psalms to —. of Solomon. 
Vol. IV. Isaiah to Malachi. | 
Vol. V. Matthew to Revelation. 
SHOPS OOSESEOSO DEBE DS COOH” “‘The comments are practical, spiritual, and well 
> ; o adapted to aid the devout student of the Bible in 
4 * . 
ot Church Furniture, 3 aay Rages ce b ter -— growing in grace and 
& nowledge thereby.”— 7he Examiner. 
3 “tums 3 New and complete catalogue free on application. 
ea ? “ @ s 
2 Manutacturedat | $ |] Fleming H. Revell Company 
3 MANITOWOC Workes WIS, 3 New York: 158 Fifth Ave. 
3 Catalogue Free. »4 Cu1caco: 63 Washington St. Toronto: 154 Yonge St. 
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ALSTON 


Breakfast in 5 Min- 
utes for 2c. stamp 


; ; before breakfast 
Five Minutes time is enough to 


cook it in; all other Breakfast Foods 
take at least four times aslong. Every 
housekeeper appreciates the worth of 
this cooking quality. 


One Cup of Ralston 
Breakfast Food j 
makes a good ; 
breakfast for @ 
five persons & 
—that’s econ- 
omy for you 
unequaled by 
any other Break- 3 - 
fast Food for its SL .~ 


price or any other 


price. iy . ST q 
Its in the Cook- ess uN 


; that great advan- 
ing tages appear, as 
well as in the short 
time and the small 
quantity required to 
prepare it for breakfast 
A Single Boiler 
Anything you 
Does It can boil 6 cups 
of water in will 
do the work (it 
takes 6 cups 
of water to 


lecup of _ 
tense 2-Ib. Package, 15c. 


Breakfast Food), and that’s why it 
only costs 3 cents for enough four 
breakfast for 5 persons. 


































If eaten regularly for breakfast it insures 


A Fortune in Good Health 


It is made from wheat rich in gluten. Indorsed by the 
Ralston Health Club as “the only perfect, and by far the 
most healthful breakfast foodinthe country.” Ask your 
dealer for it. If he does not keep it, send us his name and 


2 Cents user's: Breakfast 


PURINA MILLS, 895 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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An Autumn Morning Dish. 
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Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal Wheat Food, can be prepared in 
the form of fried mush, but fried mush of unusual delicacy 


and ease of digestion. 


Fried mush made of Pillsbury’s 


VITOS is neither greasy nor heavy. Served with maple 
syrup it is an ideal breakfast dish for cool autumn mornings. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MAKERS OF PILLSBURY'S BEST FLOUR. 








. BE SURE TO VISIT THE ROOMS OF .... 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


TO SEE 


The Perry Pictures. 


Not this size, but several times as large. 
All on paper 5} by 8 inches. 


1,200 SUBJECTS. 


ONE CENT EACH. 


No orders for less than 25 pictures. When sent 
by mail we pay all postage. 

Every pastor, every Suanday-school teacher, 
every layman, every parent, every child, should 
know these beautiful ——- . Stanley Hall, 
President of Clark University, says: 

“Tam glad to make an exception to my rule to com- 
mend no school material, in favor of the Perry Pic- 
tures. I have been greatly interested in them from 
the first, and regard them as a very important addition 
to our school equipment. They should be in every 
school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest 
country districts.” 


Much more should they be in every home. 


THE PERRY 


MALDEN, MASS. 
76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY. 


in TREMONT TEMPLE 





BABY STUART. 


PICTURES COMPANY, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


These 25 Beautiful Pictures for 25 cents’ 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, The Three Fates, 
Sistine Madonna, Madonna. of the Chair, Aurora, Bea- 
trice Cenci, Dance of the Nymphs, Kittens, Shepherd- 
ess Knitting, Feeding Her Birds, The Horse Fair, 
Ploughing, Song of the Lark, A Helping Hand, Escape 
Cow, At the Watering Trough, The Shepherr ess, Chi! 
dren of Charles I, Christ and the Doctors, The Christ, 
Angel Heads, The Golden Stair, Charity, Hosea, Ange. 


Or 25 Religious Pictures if you prefer. 


Send six cents in stamps for our new 1899 Illustrated 
Catalogue, 32 pages, containing 10 full size pictures, 
or send two-cent stamp for 24 page catalogue, not 
illustrated, and sample picture. 


A Sample Picture FREE! 


To every one who attends the Conventior, 
whether a delegate or not. 


Gur rooms are at the rear of the balcony, at the front 
of Tremont Temple. Be sure to see The Perry Mv¢ga- 
zine and learn of our GREAT PREMIUM OFFER. the 
Magazine will have a Sunday-School De partment, be- 
ginning with the November number. 

If you cannot call at Tremont Temple, send by mail. 
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The Faces on Our Cover 


Our cover page presents the portraits of 
the president and six vice-presidents of the 
International Council of 1899. The pictures 
are grouped according to the following ar- 
rangement: 

Llewellyn D. Bevan, D. D. 
Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Alfred J. Shepheard. 
JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D. 
Johan K., MeLean, D.D. Samuel E. Herrick, D.D. 
Frederick A. Noble, D. D. 





A PRAYER FOR THE TATER= 
HATIONAL COUNCIL 

Spirit of the living God, by whom all 
truth and wisdom come to ligbt, so 
quicken, we beseech tbee, the minds 
and bearts of tbp servants who bave 
gathered to take counsel togetber tbat 
all their deliberations may be for tbe 
glory of Christ and the upbuilding of 
bis kingdom. May all who speak be 
taugbt of thee. Map all who bear 
listen witb an attentive and teacbable 
spirit. Remember the needs of tbe 
churches, and build them up in a fruits 
beating faith and tigbteousness. Sbow 
thou the way in all perplezities, and 
give thy servants quick and discerning 
minds. On spmpatby and fervent 3eal, 
witb love of tbe trutb, as of those 
wbom Cbrist bas made free, and rejoice 
‘ing in a common bope may all tbeir 
work and tbougbt be acceptable in tby 
sight and profitable for the belp of thy 
people. Bless and quicken abundantly 
all churches represented in this gatbers 
ing, and the whole Cbhurcb of Christ. 
May all in attendance carry bence to 
the special work whicb thou bast given 
them a deeper sense of the presence of 
tby Spirit, a fuller joy in the commune 
ion of saints, a truer vision of tbe 
power and unfty of trutb. And this we 
ask tbhrougb Jesus Cbrist our Lord. 
Amen, 








The Iaternational Council 
is to be largely given up to 
thought. Great subjects 
will be considered and discussed and light 
will come, we believe, upon vexed and 
pressing questions. But there is another 
side and another need which concerns 
more than the council delegates—the need 
of prayer. The presence of the Spirit of 
God is sure. He is with the people of 
(cod at all times and in all places and it is 
his mission to lead us into truth. But 
the full power of the Spirit of God, en- 
larging and convincing, breaking down 
prejudices and driving away misunder- 
standings, has been associated with the 
prayers of God’s people. We hope for 
more than an intellectual feast. It is an 
uplift of spiritual life that is wanted in 
and after the council meetings, together 
with a real advance in clear knowledge of 
the truth and Christian fellowship; and 
tor these all Congregationalists ought to 
look to God in earnest prayer. For it is 


Prayer for the 
Council 


Boston Thursday 21 September 1899 


this spiritual uplift of consecration and 
self-denying zeal which alone can make 
knowledge effective for the uses of the 
kingdom of God. 


Our effort to produce this 
week a paper worthy of 
the great international as- 
sembly which it particularly commemo- 
rates will approve itself, we trust, to all 
those into whose hands this issue may 
come. It has been our endeavor to pro- 
duce a number which our readers gener- 
ally will desire to preserve as a souvenir 
of this great occasion. It will be remem- 
bered that the first person sought for the 
presidency of the council was Dr. R. S. 
Storrs. But he declined on account of 
his health. We are fortunate, however, 
in securing from him an extended paper 
entitled The Christian Message of Con- 
gregational Churches, which may be re- 
garded as the substance of what he might 
have had to say had he accepted the pres- 
idential chair. The theme on which he 
has finally consented to speak is of an en- 
tirely different character. The appropri- 
ateness of the article by our English 
correspondent on the Characteristics 
of British Congregationalism, of Dr. 
Thomas’s tribute to Dr. Dale, of the il- 
lustrated sketch of Pilgrim Shrines and 
thatof Four Recent Leaders of Congrega- 
tionalism will be evident, while it has 
seemed fitting that a review of Dr. Mun- 
ger’s Life of Horace Bushnell, which is 
just from the press, should occupy a place 
inthissouvenir number. We haveseldom, 
if ever, published so many illustrations, 
some seventy in all, which heighten the 
artistic impression of the issue and con- 
tribute elements of permanent value. 


Our Souvenir 
Council Number 


ares ‘ The Literary World has 
P oo aaa done well to bring to- 
gether some opinions as 

to the suitability of Rudyard Kipling’s 
stories for Sunday school libraries. Mr. 
Moody, Dr. Lyman Abbott, John Wana- 
maker, Amelia E. Barr, ‘‘Susan Coolidge” 
and Sarah K. Bolton contribute to the 
symposium, as well as Rev. Frank O. Hall, 
the Universalist pastor in Cambridge 
whose exclusion from his church’s Sun- 
day school library of Drums Fore and 
Aft started recent general public discus- 
sion of this issue. Of course the lover of 
style and realism, who cares naught for mo- 
tive or impression produced, will smile at 
the idea of Mr. Moody and Mr. Wanamaker 
passing judgment on anything Kipling 
might write, as well they may, looking 
at matters from their standpoint. Buta 
stylist per se of the “art for art’s sake”’ 
school is often, nay, usually, unfitted to 
spc@k with authority on morals. Chil- 
dren are animalistic enough and deify 
force enough naturally without putting 
in their way tales of drunken youths and 
animal tormenting boys, be those tales 
written with ever so notable verisimilitude 
to life. Kipling’s strong meat should be 


Number 38 


kept for adults; his stories should be 
placed in Sunday school libraries “with 


discrimination,” as Amelia E. Barr says; 


and “if that be bigotry, then we are con- 
tent to be classed among the bigots,’’ to 
quote Rev. Mr. Hall. 


It is in recognition of 
the great need of wise 
counsel at this time that a special letter 
has been sent from the missionary rooms 
to every corporate member of the Ameri- 
can Board, urging him to attend the an- 
nual meeting. Never has its summons 
to its members been more imperative 
than now to give time and deliberation to 
its affairs. Its president has been taken 
suddenly away just when his experience 
in that office was coming to be of high 
value. It carries the burden of a debt of 
$88,000. With diminishing receipts and 
this great sum to provide for, the Board 
faces grave problems for maintaining its 
mission stations, and looks anxiously to 
the many new opportunities which plead 
earnestly for its service. Never were 
our Lord’s words more pertinent than 
they are now to those disciples intrusted 
with the special responsibility to give his 
gospel to all the nations: “The harvest 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few: 
pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that he send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.” Never in the Christian centuries 
was the harvest so plenteous as today. 
The only reason now that laborers are 
few is that the disciples do not furnish 
the money to send them to the whitening 
fields. Many laborers are waiting and 
longing to go. The summons to Provi- 
dence Oct. 3 is this year especially from 
the Lord of the harvest, and the business is 
plain and urgent. All lovers of the king- 
dom ought to pray daily that that meet- 
ing may bring new zeal into the churches 
for foreign missions. 


Pray for the Board 


They are at hand already. 

= — How can we make the most 
onlerencee of them? For the next two 
months in the majority of the States of 
the Union one might attend a religious 
gathering every day without going out- 
side of fields which make claims on him. 
These meetings might be improved by re- 
ducing their number. If that cannot be 
done, at least repetition of subjects can 
be avoided. Each of the leading denomi- 
nations is to have a State conference. 
They can leave out the topics to be con- 
sidered at the State Sunday School Con- 
vention. Give to each meeting a central 
theme. Don’t try to cover the whole 
religious field, or to give time to every 
denominational society or to all reform 
efforts in one meeting. Don’t have too 
long sessions. Keep every speaker to 
the assigned limit. Give places to the 
younger ones. Let the vestibule and 
cloakroom meetings stand adjourned 
while the regular sessions are going on. 
Have good music, not too much and at 
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fit times. Put the devotional meetings 
at hours when the people will attend. 
Choose subjects which interest laymen as 
much: as ministers. Get laymen and 
women on the program. Have a ques- 
tion box and put its contents into the 
hands of some one who knows how to an- 
swer them. Demit reports on reports. 
Don’t spring a special collection on the 
meeting unless there is exceptional rea- 
son for it. Seek to lift the assembly to 
high appreciation of the privilege of serv- 
ing Christ as citizens of the best country 
in the world. Make these autumn meet- 
ings an inspiration to all the churches for 
the coming season. 


i ia It is a great achieve- 
Searcy cauanen’ ment when a pastor 
secures the opportunity 
to try an experiment even when its wis- 
dom is questioned by persons associated 
with him in the direction of the church. 
A Massachusetts minister was telling us 
not long ago of the way in which he 
secured the co-operation of his church 
committee in publishing a weekly calen- 
dar. These good deacons had never real- 
ized the value of such an agency and 
wondered whether it was a necessary ex- 
pense, but the tactful pastor obtained 
their consent to try it for two or three 
months, and now they, as well as he, are 
enthusiastic in its pfaise and recognize 
that it is an important adjunct to the 
work of the church. Indeed, so success- 
ful has it proved that it has not been 
omitted fora single Sunday this summer, 
the pastor furnishing material for it 
when he was not himself at home. We 
believe that this is a desirable policy, for 
why should people who stay at home dur- 
ing the summer and attend faithfully 
regular services be deprived of all the ele- 
ments that contribute to the public rec- 
ognition of the Lord’s Day ? 


Why does money fig- 
ure soconspicuously in 
religious experience ? 
We have been reading the record of testi- 
monies given at a recent convention for 
cultivating higher spiritual life. Nearly 
every one of them turned on the gaining 
of money through prayer. One man 
wanted to offer himself to a missionary 
society, and, after praying for guidance, 
received from a stranger a sum suflicient 
to defray the expenses of the journey. 
Another had desired to attend the con- 
vention, and a woman, praying that his 
desire might be granted, had a vision of 
postal orders for $10, which soon arrived 
from an unknown donor. A minister who 
had been obliged to resign his charge be- 
cause of doing what he believed to be his 
duty unexpectedly received money to build 
a church and parsonage for himself. A 
woman had secured from the Lord (through 
his stewards) a large sum to build a sol- 
diers’ home. These are specimen instances 
of what was stated to be the summing up 
in brief of the teaching of the convention. 
The idea seemed to be that the way to 
honor God is for those especially near to 
‘him to devise some way to serve him 
which requires more money than they 
possess or more than they wish to use of 
their own for that purpose. Then the 
evidence that they are in favor with God 
is given through strangers sending money 
to them without knowing what they will 


The Dollar Sign on 
the Lord's Banners 
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do with it. The inference is, ‘‘Go thou 
and do likewise.””’ We can imagine the 
Lord saying to these petitioners, “‘Show me 
a@ penny,’ and then teaching them a les- 
son of the relation of money to the king- 
dom of God, as he once did in the temple. 
When the metallic ring is the dominant 
note in prayers and testimonies their spir- 
itual tone is feeble. 


Mark Twain, in his—for 
pe rosie is him—sober discussion 
en of the problem of the 
Jew, in the September Harper’s, and 
Arnold White, in his work on The Modern 
Jew, just published, agree in attributing 
the universal and ever-present antipathy 
to the Jew to his superior acumen in busi- 
ness, not to his religion. ‘‘In a word,” 
to quote Mr. White, ‘the success of the 
Jew in certain callings is the result of a 
keener intellect, due either to a capacity 
inherent in his race or else evolved in the 
course of history as the outcome of en- 
vironment.” This superior intellectual 
and physical power, displayed often under 
conditions ordinarily deemed adverse to 
health, must be credited largely to the 
code of personal and social health which 
was so akin to religion with the ancient 
Jews, and still is among the more ortho- 
dox of them. As one contrasts the igno- 
rance of the average Christian with the 
wisdom of the average Jew respecting 
certain matters conducive to health and 
purity of body at critical periods of per- 
sonal existence, one need not be much 
surprised at the difference in their rates 
of mortality and the superior endurance 
and fiber of the Jew. 





Welcome to Boston 


This city is the historic source from 
which Congregationalism bas gone out 
into all our broad land. It welcomes the 
representatives of American churches to 
the first world’s council of Congregation- 
alists assembled on American soil. Many 
of the delegates, even from the farthest 
West and from the South, in returning to 
New England will only be coming home. 
Some of them have first learned our fam- 
ily life in the Mississippi valley, or on the 
prairies or beyond the Rockies. But they 
have so learned it only at second hand. 
We make bold to adapt a free translation 
of the Eighty-seventh Psalm, and to say 
of all these Congregational brethren: 

Every one calls Boston his mother, 

And of it is every one native. 

This one was born here and that one there, 

But gentle or simple, 

The home of them all is in thee, O Boston. 
And the hinges of its gates sing welcome 
as they swing open wide to you all, 
brethren. 

It was eighty years ago this month that 
the first missionaries to the Hawaiian 
Islands, graduates of Andover Seminary, 
were ordained; and a few days later the 
members of that mission, including three 
islanders, in Park Street Church, Boston, 
were organized into a mission church just 
before starting on their long journey to 
that new field. Now, for the first time, 
the churches which grew from that seed, 
of the same nation with us, send their del- 
egates to a world’s council of Congrega- 
tionalists at the home from which they 
sprang. Welcome, brethren of our island 
territory. 
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Fraternal relations between Congrega. 
tionalists in Great Britain and the Uniteq 
States were much strengthened at the 
first International Council in London 
nine years ago. Events which no one then 
anticipated, of great moment to all na. 
tions, have been drawing closer the 
mother and daughter countries. That 
meeting has brought rich results in ce. 
menting ties of blood and of kindred aims, 
This one will do more to unite the Chris. 
tians of English-speaking peoples in their 
one mission for the world. The word 
foreigner would seem more strangely out 
of place than ever before as applied to 
these delegates from the Congregational 
churches of England, Wales, Sz:otland and 
Ireland. Brethren of our own mother 
land, welcome to Boston. 

The city which was the heart of the first 
of British colonies opens its doors wide to 
the delegates from the American proy- 
inces of Great Britain, from the newly 
federated states of Australia and from the 
other colonies of our mother country, 
When you see the stars and stripes inter- 
twined with the union jack in Tremont 
Temple, you will understand that the 
welcome extended to you is not only de. 
nominational but civic, and national and 
international. We would make this a 
homecoming for you as truly as when 
the representatives of these colonial 
churches went up to London for that first 
meeting of the Congregationalists of the 
world. 

From every continent, from dark realms 
where the banner of the cross has been 
planted to bring the light of the world, 
come home the messengers of the churches 
sent out by our missionary societies. No 
heartier welcome could be given than is 
extended to you. Tell usof the trials and 
triumphs of the great campaign for the 
conquest of the world for Christ. You 
shall find that the body of Christ is one, 
as you have never realized it before. 

Massachusetts and Boston give no 
merely formal greeting to the Congreza- 
tionalists, now with us from all over the 
world. The governor of the common- 
wealth, the mayor of the city, representa- 
tives of religious denominations, unite 
with our own churches to give heartfelt 
welcome to this International Congrega- 
tional Council. 





English Church Conformity 


The Bishop of London has called on the 
clergy and congregations of his diocese to | 
abandon the customs forbidden by the 
recent order of the archbishops, and has in- 
structed the deans to report results to him 
early next month. The conflict between 
the ritualists and the Episcopal authori- 
ties is, therefore, likely to break out with 
fresh intensity in the later autuma. The 
restrictions imposed may seem of small 
consequence to American Christians ac- 
customed to freedom of worship. The 
use of incense and altar lights as a part 
of church services is initself insignificant, 
but the point at issue is vital to the exist- 
ence of the present relations of the church 
and state, and in this form or some other 
it is bound to come to the front. 

The question which must be decided is, 
Which is the supreme authority in matters 
of religion, the church or the state? The 
Church of England draws support from 
the English gevernment and is main- 
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tained by itin the possession of properties 
and privilegesof great value. The church 
claims to receive its authority from God, 
which it exercises through bishops and 
priests endowed with special gifts by him. 
It would have the state recognize, con- 
firm, and, if necessary, enforce this au- 
thority. Once the state did this, and 
drove out of the land Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans who refused to conform. For that 
American Congregatienalists are greatly 
indebted to the Church of England. 

But laws which the church made and 
the state adopted a large and growing 
party in the church no longer wish to 
obey. So far as the rulers in the church 
are concerned, this party would have been 
left undisturbed in disobedience. But the 
people appealed to Parliament, and the 
archbishops, foreseeing and fearing a 
direct assertion of the authority of the 
state over the church, issued their orders 
to cease the liturgical use of incense and 
the use of moving lights. They explained, 
however, that they did this in obedience 
to the act of Parliament and they practi- 
cally made this their apology for what 


’ they evidently did reluctantly. They thus 


exposed the ugly fact that they, the 
highest authority in ‘‘Holy Church,’ are 
subservient to the state and are con- 
strained to require their clergy to accept 
from it direction concerning their official 
conduct of public worship. As The Living 
Church aptly puts it, the state in England 
excludes the church from making use of 
a ceremonial which the archbishops ac- 
knowledge to be suitable, desirable and 
Scriptural. Thesame papersays that Low 
Churchmen have no feeling but contempt 
for the archbishops and their decision, 
while the High Church section are in 
some uncertainty. 

Now the Church Union, the organiza- 
tion which represents te ritualists, has 
declared that the church cannot submit 
to have its faith or worship directed or 
controlled by parliamentary law. Yet it 
is an essential dogma of the church that 
clergy and people shall obey the arch- 
bishops who have now called on them to 
submit to have the worship of the church 
directed by parliamentary law. What 
will the issue be? The alternative before 
the ritualists is to conform, as the price 
to be paid for the endowments and privi- 
leges bestowed on the church by the state, 
or to accept disestablishment for the privi- 
‘ege of freedom of conscience. If they 
openly refuse to conform, a popular up- 
rising will probably drive them out of the 
church. If they seek to evade the order 
of the archbishops, they will lose their 
own self-respect and that of their congre- 
gations. The authority of the church can 
be maintained only when it is independent 
of the state, for the time has passed when 
it can control the state. We do not ex- 
pect that disestablishment will come till 
‘tis desired by a considerable part of the 
English Church itself, but the inconsist- 
ency of its position will appear more glar- 
ng and popular demands more irritating 
till the chureb, in self-defense, will sur- 
render its civil prerogatives in order to 
preserve its spiritual life. . 

We Congregationalists do not acknowl- 
edge the authority of priests over our 
consciences, nor admit that through their 
office they have more immediate access to 
God than laymen. Indeed, we do not in 
any way recognize the office of the priest 
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as having a place in our church gov- 
ernment. Yet the Church of England 
could not exist without it and we do not 
see how that church, under present con- 
ditions, can long continue to exist with it 
subordinate to the state. Disestablish- 
ment in England will bring withit serious 
evils. For this reason it may be for some 
time delayed. But the forces that will 
bring it about have become so formidable 
that they will not rest till it is accom- 
plished. And the ultimate result will be 
greater freedom for the English people 
and greater power for the church of 
Christ. 





Distrust of Trusts 


The conference held in Chicago during 
the past week on the proper attitude of citi- 
zens, partisans and legislators toward 
great aggregations of capital possessing 
with more or less fullness the attributes of 
monopoly is a sign of the times worth 
noting. In the first place, it was sum- 
moned by the Civic Federation of Chicago, 
a non-partisan body which lives to make 
municipal conditions better in the metrop- 
olis of the Interior. In the second place, 
it was a representative body to an unusual 
degree, professors of political economy, 
leaders of labor organizations, officials of 
farmers’ leagues, corporation lawyers, 
State attorney-generals and congressmen 
accepting invitations and participating 
in the discussions. In the third place, 
it was a deliberative, not a legislative, 
body, and all sides had fullest opportu- 
nity to state their point of view. 

Our memory does not recall a similar 
gathering, so truly representative of many 
sides of a question, ever having assembled 
to discuss a social problem which all ad- 
mit, however much they may deplore it, 
will very soon become an issue national 
inits scope and passionate in its intensity. 
Certainly the pros and cons of the issue 
of slavery were never so debated, nor 
public control of the liquor traffic. Pos- 
sibly if they had been similarly approached 
with a desire to have “‘light and not heat”’ 
we might have been spared the Civil War, 
and the reaction which has followed pro- 
hibition legislation for large political 
units. 

While ther: has been variance of opinion 
during the past week as to the wisdom of 
making the ‘‘trust’’ issue a party issue 
and importing into its settlement the pas- 
sion that is inseparable from political 
strife, there has been no conspicuous ad- 
vocate of letting things alone. Defenders 
of the trust per se agree with those who 
hate it per se that the time has come for 
action by the Federal authorities for the 
sake of all concerned, trust officials, the 
investing public, the employés, and the 
consuming and producing public. Opinion 
seems to point toward a constitutional 
amendment endowing both present and 
future Federal commissions with author- 
ity to interfere in matters of commerce as 
between States, which under present con- 
stitutional interpretations cannot be done, 
and must be done if justice to all is to be 
secured. Thus Prof. E. J. James of the 
University of Chicago suggests the 
amendment of the Eighth Section of 
the First Article of the Federal Consti- 
tution by inserting after the fourth 
clause an additional one to the following 
effect: “‘The Congress shall have power 
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... to pass uniform laws for the regula- 
tion of trust and other industrial com- 
binations.” 

Most of those who have investigated 
the present workings of partial or com- 
plete industrial monopolies believe that 
were railway officials honest and lawabid- 
ing, fair in their ratings and undiscrimi- 
nating in their favors, much of the unfair 
advantage now possessed by the large 
combinations over the small producer 
would be lost. Hence the demand for 
greater authority for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, more publicity in the 
accounts of railways and corporations, 
in fact, such Federal supervision of corpo- 
rations as the State of Massachusetts 
now enforces, guarding against stock- 
watering, unfair transportation rating 
and injury to local industries to the gain 
of foreigners. 

The one clear issue that looms up large 
as this problem is faced by the clergy and 
Christian laity, on which they can speak 
with authority without waiting forecono- 
mists and legislators to study the problem 
farther or to enact laws, is the issue of 
honest capitalization of these great com- 
binations. They may or may not believe 
that they are a necessary stage of evolu- 
tionineconomic development. They may 
or may not welcome extension of Federal 
supervision over what hitherto have been 
deemed affairs that were for individual or 
at most State control. But they need not 
hesitate for an instant to condemn with 
all vehemence and sternness possible the 
cupidity of those who wish to get some- 
thing for nothing, who wish to draw in- 
terest on capital that never existed, either 
in terms of money, character or ability. 
Such men are robbers as truly as the 
sharps at Monte Carlo or the thugs of the 
Bowery in New York, and their greed and 
rapacity are doing more to force society 
to measures destructive of individualism 
in government and industry than all the 
doctrinarianism of Tolstoi and Herron or 
the silent but persuasive examples of 
federal supervision of railways in Europe 
and Australia. 





How to Increase the Usefulness 
of Congregationalism 


If we are true Christians we ought to 
be true Conyregationalists. It is not 
necessary for every Christian to be a Con- 
gregationalist, but it is important for 
every Christian to be loyal to that branch 
of the church to which he belongs. De- 
nominational loyalty is no trifle. It is 


‘vital. It ought to be eultivated with 


much more attention than it commonly 
receives. It isa very different thing from 
sectarianism, although they often are 
confused. We Congregationalists are 
among those least distinguished by de- 
nominational loyalty. Methodists, Bap- 
tists or Episcopalians, for instance, boast 
themselves on being such. But many 
Congregationalists seem to feel that, if 
they express a strong preference for their 
own form of faith, they expose them- 
selves to the charge of bigotry and nar- 
rowness. Sectarianism is indeed petty 
and contemptible, but itis not the same 
thing at all with the hearty appreciation 
of the merits of one’s own denomination, 
pride in denominational history and zeal 
to accomplish by means of one’s own 
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denomination as much as possible for 
Christ’s kingdom. These are praisewor- 
thy. By genuine, earnest, aggressive 
denominational loyalty we can greatly 
increase the usefulness of Congregation- 
alism for the Master. 

But denominational loyalty involves 
more than fidelity. It means also an in- 
telligent understanding of what Congre- 
gationalism is. We need to be able to 
give reasons for being Congregationalists, 


to inform ourselves of the grounds for 


our claim that the earliest churches were 
Congregational, to appreciate the supe- 
rior facility with which such churches as 
ours accomplish their work, to take satis- 
faction in their democratic character, 
and to understand the beauty and power 
of that principle of fellowship which is as 
vital to us as the sister principle of local 
independence. The study of the princi- 
ples for which Congregationalism stands 
will make every one more intelligent and 
more useful as a member, not only of a 
particular Congregational church, but of 
the great church universal. 

Congregationalism never can attain its 
fullest usefulnessindependently. It must 
cherish its own esprit de corps. It must 
lay emphasis upon its own individuality 
and must take pride in having its own 
work todo. Yet itis apart of the great 
church universal, and its work must be 
recognized to be but one portion of the 
great scheme of redemption which God is 
working out among men. Thus standing 
independently, and at the same time asso- 
ciated and joined with other Christians, 
Congregationalists cannot fail to accom- 
plish more and more from generation to 
generation. 





Current History 

The War in the Philippines 
Commissioners Denby and Worcester 
have been summoned home by the Presi- 
dent. With them and their colleagues 
Schurman and Dewey, in Washington, and 
Senator Beveridge of Indiana, who has 
just returned from the archipelago, also 
available as an adviser, the President and 
the Cabinet bid fair soon to have at their 
command a body of information which 
ought to flower forth in wise choice re- 
specting General Otis’s fitness for his 
position, the extent of the forcible re- 
sistance to American authority, the 
measure of local government which can 
safely be intrusted to the natives, etc. 
resident Schurman of Cornell, head of 
the peace commission, in an interview 
last week reiterated some impressive 
facts concerning the extent of the archi- 
pelago, the heterogeneity of its popu- 
lation and the necessity of our assuming 
responsibility for the government of the 
islands. Apparently he has a high opin- 
ion of the educated classes of the island 
of Luzop, and shares with Admiral 
Dewey the belief that they can be given 
considerable measure of self-rule even 
at the start. But he retreats not an inch 
from the position already taken by the 
Administration, that not until our para- 
mount authority is recognized by the 
natives can we make concessions that 
would have been granted naturally and 
of right had there been no armed re- 
sistance to us. Distrust of General Otis 
is rife throughout the country, and finds 
. expression in quarters which the Admin- 
istration must heed. His temperament 
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and mind are such as to make him a 
martinet and a putterer over details, 
rather than a resolute, far-seeing diplo- 
mat and soldier. His treatment of the 
newspaper correspondents and his ideas 
as to censorship reveal him as a despot 
and marplot, injuring most the Admin- 
istration he felt he must protect. Why 
there should be the slightest hesitancy in 
quietly relegating him to a subordinate 
place we cannot see. , 


No Anglo-American Alliance 

Secretary of State Hay, ina letter made 
public last week, writing as one Repub- 
lican to another Republican interested in 
the success of his party in the approach- 
ing Ohio State election, said distinctly: 

There is no alliance with England nor with 
any other power under heaven, except those 
known and published to the world—the 
treaties of ordinary international friendship 
for purposes of business and commerce. No 
treaty other than these exists, none has been 
suggested on either side, none is in contem- 
plation, It has never entered into the mind 
of the President nor any member of the Gov- 
ernment to forsake, under any inducement, 
the wise precept and example of the fathers 
which forbade entangling alliances with Euro- 
pean Powers. 

Thus topple over the phantasmal foun- 
dations on which the Democrats expected 
to build the structure of Irish and German 
hatred to a party which was alleged to 
have cemented an Anglo-American alli- 
ance. Secretary Hay proceeds to remark 
that while it is true that our relations 
with Great Britain are more friendly and 
satisfactory than they have ever been be- 
fore, the same is true of our relations 
with the continental European and South 
American Powers. He repudiates the 
assertion that we are a nation covetous 
of land, and asserts that not “‘a chancel- 
lery in Europe sees in us an interested 
rival in their scheme of acquisition.” 
This is a striking declaration, and it forces 
us Americans to consider whether our 
system of government might not be so ad- 
justed that the minister of our foreign 
affairs should have some other way of de- 
claring himself on great public issues than 
by writing to a partisan convention what 
will therefore be interpreted unfairly as 
a partisan utterance, whether it is or not. 
Lord Salisbury or Mr. Chamberlain, if 
Parliament be not in session, have con- 
stituents to whom they can render an ac- 
counting, and make them nominal hear- 
ers of what is really a message to the 
world. Our heads of great national de- 
partments are constituent-less, voiceless 
autocrats, responsible to no one save the 
President and Congress, if it be in session, 
but voteless and voiceless in the national 
legislature and to a large degree in the 
larger arena of public controversy, save 
as they use the press. 


The National Export Exposition 

The vast increase of exports from this 
country has not been wholly due to the 
spontaneous, natural demand of other 
peoples for our goods. For some years 
now the manufacturers and traders of 
this country have been realizing that it 
would be profitable for them to send 
agents to Africa, South America and 
Asia distributing literature, setting forth 
the merits of American goods and products 
and in turn collecting such fabrics, im- 
plemente, utensils and the like as would, 
if properly arranged in commercial muse- 
ums, enable American manufacturers 
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and traders to caterintelligently to foreign 
consumers. More of this intelligent ac. 
tivity seems to have been generated in 
and about Philadelphia than anywhere 
else in the country, and for some years 
now they have had an admirable museum 
of the kind described above. With this 
as nucleus anid proof of the wisdom of the 
general principle, they have now com. 
pleted a fine group of permanent buildings 
in which, this fall and each year hereafter, 
a national export exposition will be held. 
President McKinley started the machinery 
of this exposition last week by touching 
a key at the White House. Governor 
Stone of Pennsylvania delivered a formal 
address full of suggestive facts and argu- 
ments respecting the present and future 
trade policy of the country, and the exhi- 
bition was opened. 

The Trust Conference at Chicago 

Elsewhere we comment on some of the 
broader aspects of this important gather- 
ing. It adjourned with the conviction 
dominant in the minds of the men in 
attendance that it had been productive of 
much good. No resolutions were passed . 
as it was evident that it would be impos. 
sible to frame a statement, which would 
be positive enough to have value, with- 
out producing conflict. Economists like 
Professors Adams and Ely of Wisconsin 
University, J. B. Clark of Columbia, and 
free lances like E. W. Bemis and John 
Graham Brooks, labor leaders like Sam- 
uel Gompers of the Federation of Labor 
and John W. Hayes of the Knights of 
Labor, corporation lawyers like Keasbey 
of New Jersey, and politicians like Mr. 
Bryan of Nebraska and W. Burke Coch. 
ran of New York formally and informally 
discussed the issue and found each other 
nearer in accord than they had dreamed 
they would be respecting the facts, though 
differing much as to remedial methods. 
The Death of Cornelius Vanderbilt 

The sudden death of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, titular head of the Vanderbilt 
family, has given the secular press an 
opportunity to display its discrimination, 
or lack of it, in dealing with his career 
and the result has been more encourag- 
ing than might have been expected. In 
some instances inordinate space has 
been given solely because he was a multi- 
millionaire. In others—and in most 
cases—he has been discussed as if he 
really were a captain of industry, wield- 
ing power, as Lord Rosebery has recently 
pointed out in comparing the English 
nobility and the American railway 
‘‘kings,” far greater than most of the 
English nobility or the continental minor 
potentates. 

In this case the power had been used 
in the main to further righteous ends. 
He was not a road-wrecker like Jay 
Gould, nor a self-seeking speculator in 
quasi public properties like many of the 
present day “ promoters.” He inherited 
a vast fortune and increased it, and in 
his own person, as a grandson of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, gave the lie direct 
to that old saw that it takes only three 
generations in America for a family to 


‘go from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves. 


Nor is there any indication now that the 
fourth generation of Vanderbilts will 
prove less frugal—if that word can be ap- 
plied to men with such vast unearned 
increment—than the third. 

Herein lies one of the problems which 
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we are facing in this country. Our multi- 
millionaires could not spend their vast 
incomes in the most riotous living, even 
should public sentiment tolerate it, 
whereas as a matter of fact many of 
them find Spartan simplicity of life nec- 
essary in order to maintain that mental 
acumen necessary to safeguard their 
property. Nor do they keep their prin- 
cipal from increasing by gifts to educa- 
tional, philanthropic and religious insti- 
tutions, large as those have been in many 
instances. The result is that, automatic- 
ally, as it were, the vast sums filter in to 
family treasuries, and we see looming up 
before us a class in the community rated 
as aristocrats because of their wealth, 
and not, as yet, feeling those compul- 
sions to render public service which 
have made other aristocracies serviceable 
to the state, and which have lessened the 
intensity of the feeling of covetousness 
and bitterness so prone to rise in the 
hearts of the many against the alleged 
happier upper few. Where, as in the 
case of Mr. Vanderbilt, nobility of 
character, tireless industry, generous 
giving to needy individuals and institu- 
tions, far-sighted and statesmanlike man- 


* agement of corporate property—the crea- 


ture of the state and hence its servant 
—go hand in hand, covetousness and 
bitterness do not develop in the public 
mind, and the hope is, of course, that 
those of his family who follow him may 
be equally wise and good. 

A Gloomy Outlook in South Africa 

British war correspondents and British 
troops sailed from Southampton last week 
mid scenes that only are witnessed when 
the gates of the temple of Janus are about 
to be opened. The reply of the Transvaal 
to Great Britain, received on the 16th and 
made public on the 17th, ie such that 
Great Britain must now proceed to stern 
measures, which, if all the past deliver- 
ances of President Kruger and the Boers 
have been sincere, will provoke war. 
Until this last reply of the Transvaal 
Republic a pro-Boer party of some dimen- 
sions existed in Great Britain. Now but 
few are left to deny that Great Britain is 
justified in asserting and maintaining 
once for all her supremacy in South 
Africa, her suzerainty now having been 
formally denied by the Transvaal. Of 
those who still denounce war on any ac- 
count, Herbert Spencer and John Morley 
are pre-eminent. 

If war comes its seriousness cannot 
better be described than in the words of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who, in 1£96, said: “A 
war in South Africa would be one of the 
most serious wars that could possibly be 
waged. It would be a long war, a bitter 
war and a costly war, and, as I have 
pointed out already, I believe generations 
would hardly be able to blot out the 
memory of it.” 

He also added that to go to war with 
the Transvaal in enforcing internal re- 
forms would be immoral. And yet that 
is what the Transvaal asserts that Mr. 
Chamberlain is now about to do. To 
which Sir Alfred Milner, British commis- 
sioner in South Africa, who knows con- 
ditions in South Africa as few men do, 
would reply in defense of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Great Britain: “It is not a ques- 
tion of enforcing domestic reforms in a 
foreign state. It is a question of Dutch 
or British dominance in South Africa, an 
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issue to be settled sooner or later by force 
of arms, and less expensively settled in 
life, blood and treasure now than later.’ 
Such, in short, will be the position taken 
by the great mass of the British public if 
diplomacy fails and the sword is drawn. 
War will come soon or else be delayed 
some time. If the Transvaal is bound to 
have war, it is for her interest to strike 
ere British troops now under way land. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, will pre- 
fer a brief delay in hostilities, if war 
it must be, until she has more troops on 
land in Natal and Cape Colony. 
Dreyfus Pardoned 4 

World-wide condemnation of the Rennes 
military court’s verdict has broadened 
out into denunciation of civilian France, 
France as a nation, much of which criti- 
cism has been unfair, hypocritical and 
overdone. Already there are signs of a 
reaction. Individual exhibitors in con- 
siderable numbers doubtless will refuse to 
send goods to the exposition, but not as 
many as now declare that they will. As for 
national exhibits, none will be withdrawn. 
But after this is said, it must be believed 
as well as hoped that the universal execra- 
tion of the militarism which at present 
seems to have France by the throat will, 


by its very volume and intensity, startle - 


the French people out of their lethargy 
as civilians, and make all parties in the 
republic rally to the support of the pres- 
ent ministry, which up to date has seemed 
to be truly concerned for the perpetuity 
of the state, and subordination of the 
military to the civilian class. Pressure 
of the most irresistible sort from all 
quarters converged on President Loubet 
to induce him to pardon Dreyfus, and 
thereby do what his own heart no doubt 
prompted him to do. But pardon will 
not mean re-established honor for the 
shattered, innocent man. It will simply 
mean that he can withdraw to his family, 
and live out the days that may be left to 
him in peace and quiet, and it is honor 
more than life that he craves. Yet his 
friends assure him that he needs physical 
rehabilitation now more than moral, and 
that they may be counted upon te wage the 
contest for the latter as bitterly as before 
against Mercier and the General Staff, 
leaving no stone unturned until they find 
evidence which will justify the Court of 
Cassation in again ordering a reopening 
of the case. 

That there is such conclusive evidence 
to be had is the opinion of Dreyfus’s 
friends. Zola does not hesitate to point 
out to his fellow-countrymen that it is 
held in the hands of the head of the nation 
which is France’s most bitter foe, who 
will be more than human if he dves not 
utilize his power to the humiliation of the 
French army at some distani day, if the 
French military authorities and courts 
persist in practically giving the lie to the 
solemn assurances of the German Foreign 
Office respecting Dreyfus’s non-complicity 
in the secret dealings between Germany 
and the traitorous attachés of the French 
War Office. Zola points out with terrific 
vigor of speech that France is fatuously 
playing into Germany’s hand by her pres- 
ent course. 





By the time the next tourist season ends one 
may ride from Alexandria to Khartum, a 
distance of over 1,500 miles, over a railway 
constructed by British enterprise, crossing 
the Atbara bridge, built by American genius. 
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Thus the two nations are working together to 
carry colonization into the heart of Africa. 





NOTES 

The revolution in Venezuela has attained 
serious proportions. Valencia, the second 
city of the republic, has fallen into the hands 
of the rebels. 

The death of C. A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis, 
for many years known as one of the great 
millers of the world, removes one who has 
ever been generous with his wealth to educa- 
tional institutions. 

Ex-Speaker Reed, in a letter of farewell to 
his former constituents, coins an excellent 
saying: ‘‘ Office as ‘a ribbon to stick in your 
coat’ is worthy nobody’s consideration. Office 
as opportunity is worthy all consideration.’ 

France, in retaliation for British condem- 
nation of the Dreyfus verdict, is openly 
sympathizing with the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal. The government, of course, will be 
neutral should war come, but popular sym- 
pathy will be anti-British. 

The Senate of France has just assembled as 
a high court of justice to try Paul Dérouléde 
and twenty-two royalist companions on 
charges of conspiracy against the republic. 
It is a situation full of potentialities for 
good or evil to France. The ministry having 
courageously put their hands to the plow . 
cannot now turn back. 

As we go to press a race riot in Illinois, 
‘which has forced Governor Tanner to call out 
the militia, is attracting public attention to 
the fact that the race issue exists in the 
Northern States and in a form which bodes 
ill to future amity. Employers are finding it 
by no means easy to substitute black for white 
laborers in industries which the whites deem 
they have a proscriptive right to. 





In Brief 


The Congregationalist will report the coun- 
cil fully and graphically. It is manifestly not 
feasible to give a verbatim report of over 
fifty addresses, most of which are the length 
of an ordinary sermon, but we shall seek to 
give careful digests of the various papers and 
an interesting running story of daily proceed- 
ings together with numerous sidelights on the 
social features of the assemblage and its per- 
sonnel. 





England leads the world in foreign missions. 


Successful sin is the most lamentable of all 
earth’s failures. 





Differences are more suggestive than agree- 
ments, if we wish to learn. 


The dignity of God’s patience contrasts 
strangely with the unhandsome peevishness 
of men. 


Distance is no hindrdnce to Christian fel- 
lowship—as the council shows. 


Christ is no tyrant of opinions. It is a com- 
mon life and not a common thought that 
makes us one. 


Freedom through Christ and brotherhood in 
Christ—these are the motive thoughts of Con- 
gregationalism the world around. 


Good speakers have been provided, but the 
council needs good hearers also, and those 
who will hear for others as well as for them- 
selves. 


An excuse is made for the miscarriage of 
justice in the Dreyfus trial that it is ‘‘ impos- 
sible to combine justice with the country’s 
interests.’’ If that is true, France is hopeless. 


The picture in this week’s Home, illustrat- 
ing Mr. Rankin’s article, was reproduced from 
a photograph recently taken by Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Patton during his stay at Waterville, N. H.— 
a great resort of evangelically-minded people 
and others. 
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The Catholic priests in Belgium have se- 
cured the passage of a law compelling parents 
to give to their children no names except those 
in the calendar of saints. If that statute does 
not turn back to plague its authors, we mis- 
judge human nature. 


At the last moment Dr. Gunsaulus’s with- 
drawal has compelled a readjustment of the 
program of Thursday, Sept. 28. Dr. Cave will 
therefore speak in the afternoon instead of 
the evening and Dr. Storrs will be the only 
evening speaker. 





James Woodward of Dubugue, Io., having 
prospered in life, as he believes, through 
obedience to principles of action taught him 
when a pupil of the Sunday school of Wes- 
leyan Chapel of Kirkby-Stephen, Eng., has 
just sent $4,000 to that chapel as a thank of- 
fering. 


Congregationalists will heartily appreciate 
the courtesy extended to the International 
Council by the invitation of Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald to make use of Trinity Church for 
overflow meetings. While there may not be 
occasion to accept this invitation, no doubt 
our guests because of it will feel more free to 
visit the beautiful church. 


The Episcopal rectors in Hanover, N. H., 
Williamstown and Amherst, in letters to the 
Episcopal journals, appeal to the parents of 
boys reared in the Episcopal Church to send 
to them at once the names of such as plan to 
enter Dartmouth, Williams and Amherst 
Colleges this fall. Let Congregational pastors 
and parents be equally alert. 





Shawmut Church generously provides a 
unique social function for the delegates on 
Thursday, Sept. 28, between the afternoon 
and evening sessions. It will bein the form 
of a reception and supper and the delegates 
will have a rich musical treat. The organ, 
which has recently been refitted with new 
and novel appliances, is to be played by skill- 
ful hands. 





The large delegation of our English guests 
who have just crossed the ocean in the track 
of the little Mayflower were followed, a few 
days later, by the $5,000,000 ship Oceanic, 
making her first trip. The same sort of peo- 
ple were in the little sailing vessel and in the 
big steamship, and that fact makes it certain 
that far greater things are to come in move- 
ments to unite the two nations. 


The ritualists of the Anglican Church are 
said to be deriving much comfort over the 
alleged remark of Queen Victoria, anent the 
recent archepiscopal decree. ‘Surely,’ she 
is said to have said, “if incense is illegal now 
it must have been so forty years ago. Why 
did they not discover it sooner?” Some 
things have to come to a head before they can 
be safely removed. Boils, for instance. 





Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., will 
have the sympathy of a wide circle of friends 
as they learn of the death of his wife last 
Friday. She was a gracious. gentlewoman, 
loved by all who knew her. She had just re- 
turned, with her husband and niece, from a 
summer spent at Lake George. She had been 
an invalid for several months and passed 
away peacefully, probably in sleep, in the 
early morning. 





The receipts of the American Board for the 
year ending Sept. 1 were $644,200.89. The 
receipts from churches, individuals and the 
Woman’s Board exceeded those of last year 
by $59,743 82. The receipts from legacies are 
less than those of last year by $85,509.16. The 
debt of last year, $40,291.36, has now increased 
to $88,537.25. If the receipts from legacies 
had equaled those of last year the Board 
would have met all its expenses and practi- 
<ally would have wiped out its debt. 





Admiral George Dewey, U.S. N., is a gen- 
leman from the crown of his head to the soles 











of his feet. An English gunner on one of the 
men of war at Gibraltar, while firing a salute 
in Dewey’s honor, had his arms shattered by 
a@ premature explosion. Dewey sought him 
out in the hospital, sat down by his bedside 
and modestly described the fight at Manila. 
Later he headed a testimonial from the Amer- 
ican officers and crews which put $138 in the 
purse of the wounded British tar. 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, daughter of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, has just entered a Roman 
Catholic sisterhood. The daughter of T. W. 
Higginson, the radical, is a ritualistic Episco- 
palian. Action and reaction are manifest in 
the life history of many an old New England 
Puritan family, the recoil of one generation 
from Calvinism breedinz a recoil from rad- 
icalism in the next generation, and landing 
the grandchild in the fold where all thinking 
is done by proxy and the layman has but to 
trust implicitly to the priest. 





Bless us! Did we really forget to mention, 
in the Boston Book, the Presbyterians? No 
sensible person who notices this omission in 
our brief and necessarily condensed review of 
Other Denominations and Philanthropies in 
Boston will think that we had any spiteful 
animus against a denomination which is in 
many ways closest akin to us of all sister ec- 
clesiastical bodies. We certainly are not ob- 
livious of the presence and usefulness of our 
Presbyterian brethren in the Metropolitan 
district, who have, we are now told, not less 
than twenty-one churches in Boston and its 
suburbs, while such ministers as Scott Hershy 
and James T. Black and such laymen as 
John Gilchrist and John W. Baer are among 
the stanchest of our Christian leaders. 





A volume of rare interest and beauty, by 
Dr. Mackennal, is being published in this 
country by the J. B. Lippincott Co. and in 
England by the Religious Tract Society. It 
is correctly named Homes and Haunts of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Drawings and photographs 
are given from Scrooby, Austerfield, Boston 
and all the other places in England and Hol- 
land associated with the Pi'grims, this part of 
the work being done by Charles Whymper. 
The first American edition, containing first 
impressions of all the illustrations, will be 
fifty numbered copies, with four colored 
plates, and will be bound in white vellum, 
No. 1 being reserved for the President 
while No. 1 of the first English edition of 
150 copies is reserved for the Queen. 


A party of fifty English delegates to the 
council arrived at Boston from Montreal early 
Tuesday morning. They were met and wel- 
comed by a number of American friends 
representing the council and taken to the 
United States Hotel for breakfast. There 
other friends were awaiting them and, though 
the guests were somewhat tired with their 
journey, they were evidently enjoying new 
experiences. They. have been journeying up 
the Hudson to Niagara Falls and to various 
points of Canada in care of Thomas Cook & 
Sons. In the party were Principal Cave, Dr. 
Bruce, Rev. Messrs. ‘Thompson, Bryan Dale, 
Cooper Smith, Bolton, Hewgill, Messrs. T. W. 
Harrison, A. J. Shepheard and other well- 
known Englishmen, besides a number of 
women. Many of them spent the day visiting 
Concord, Rev. R. A. McFadden of Chelsea ac- 
companying them as guide. 








There are over 42,000 Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics in France supported wholly or in part 
by the state. The government grants to the 
Catholic Church this year 41,085,923 francs. 
The grant to Protestant churches is 1,495,100 
francs. Any sect with 100,000 adherents is 
entitled to a grant in proportion to its number. 
The Roman Catholic Church was in sympathy 
with the judges who found Dreyfus guilty. 
Paul Sabatier, writing to an English Non- 
conformist friend recently, said: “‘ Popery has 
strengthened itself like a mighty power of 
death. It is a veritable gangrene.”’ He also 
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expresses the hope some day of being able to 
describe to his English friends what has hap- 
pened in “‘the year of grace 1899, a hundred 
years after the Revolution, in the free air of 
France, as a result of the alliance of the 
clergy with all the lowest anti-social passions 
—priests organizing the mob of the towns in 
order to preach hatred and civil war.” 





Current Thought 


THE VOICE OF THE JEW 


France has been on trial, not Dreyfus. It 
is Franca that the court-martial has found 
guilty, and it is for the civilized nations to 
draw their skirts aside as she passes. Al- 
though the presumption of a just verdict is in 
favor of the judges, as they are nearer the 
thing than we can be, yet the manifest un- 
fairness of the president in conducting the 
trial destroys this presumption. As for the 
actual verdict, it is an Irish bull. A man is 
either a traitor or he is not. It is the one 
crime in which there cannot be “ extenuating 
circumstances.’”’ Probably these ‘‘extenuat- 
ing circumstances”’ represent the guilty con- 
sciences of the judges, and thus this compro- 
mise compromises only them. But let the 
words stand, for since the verdict of ‘guilty ’’ 
is against France, the ‘‘extenuating circum- 
stances ” are true as regards her. 

The great country which has done so much 
for human light is not wholly represented by 
a perverse military clique. Let us hope 
France will yet rise superior to this welter of 
anarchy. I have said nothing of the injustice 
to the Jew, of the crowning example of 
Christendom’s persecution, because it is 
nobly wiped out by the truly Christian atti- 
tude of the whole of the rest of the world. 
Since Jesus no Jew has so drawn the world’s 
sympathy as Alfred Dreyfus.—I. Zangwill, in 
Harper’s Weekly. 

ANOTHER UNITED STATES OR CANADA, 

WHICH ? 


We are now face to face with one of those 
tremendous crises which really test our ca- 
pacity for empire. Is South Africa to be an- 
other America or another Canada? Are we 
going to lose Cape Colony by listening to 
these wild sectarians of the English race and 
language? Or are we going to show our im- 
perial mettle by judging equally between 
Englishman and Dutehman—by bringing 
about that peace between the races which is 
the chief blessing of our rule? The signs are 
ominous. The Cape government is silent, 
but sullen, and allows ammunition to pass 
which is refused an entry through Delagoa 
Bay. The Natal Dutch are restless, and © 
there is a gradual spread of panic and dis- 
trust throughout that great colony. The 
Germans in the Transvaal, sympathizing 
with the Dutch, are volunteering against us. 
Behind all is that great background of the 
black races, furtively watching the white 
men arm, and biding their own tims. Does 
Mr. Chamberlain admire the fruit of his la- 
bors? Can he answer the good men of South 
Africa—men like Chief-Justice Villiers and 
Rev. Andrew Murray—who stand appalled at 
the prospect of such a hell unloosed, and can 
only utter one prayer—that God may not 
forsake South Africa?—London Chronicle. 


ECONOMY AND CONSOLIDATION 


There is no question that a large degree of 
revising, compacting and reorganizing is sure 
to result from certain recent changes in the 
church and some other impending changes. 
We shall not be surprised if it is plainly and 
soon declared that officials shall busy them- 
selves more definitely, and very much more 
exclusively, with the obvious duties of their 
positions. . . . Our coming church will be 
more compact, more definitely equipped, more 
direct in its methods, and each man will 
know his personal place with far less motive 
to diverge from his appointed duty.—Worth- 
western Christian Advocate. 
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The Christian 


I am not commissioned by any of our 
churches, or by any company of persons 
bearing the Congregational name, to pre- 
sent for them a Christian message such 
as you suggest in forecast of the coming 
meeting of the International Council, and 
certainly nothing could be further from 
my wish than to take to myself an office 
so delicate and important. In response, 
therefore, to your request I can only sug- 
gest a few things, on my own responsibil- 
ity, as to which the churches of our name 
appear to me agreed, and which, while 
largely accepted by others, are perhaps so 
emphasized among us as to give particular 
guidance and impulse to our ecclesiastical 
and spiritual life. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Of course it is a primary premise with 
us that each local assembly of believers, 
permanently associated for worship, for 
he sacraments, and for common spir- 
itual culture on the basis of faith in the 
Lord and in his gospel, is a true Christian 
church, having within it the divine life, 
capable of choosing and instituting its 
oflicers, of managing its affairs, responsi- 
ble fundamentally to no other church, 
though bound to live in fellowship of 
spirit with all others and as far as possi- 
ble in co-operation in Christian work. 
This is the root-idea of Congregationalism, 
justified, it appears to us, by the New 
Testament, and justified in practice by 
beneficent effects. It reduces toa mini- 
mum the ambitious desire for denomina- 
tional expansion. It tends to invigorate 
the just self-respect of each local assem- 
bly, and it gives to the moral alliances 
between such assemblies a virtue and 
potency surpassing any of formal com- 
pacts. It seems to us connected with 
many things important to the peace and 
power of the kingdom of God. 

Through it comes, for example, to each 
local chureb, freedom for enrichment in 
whatever it desires of things auxiliary to 
its life. Unity in faith toward the Divine 
Master, and in consecration to his service, 
being the associating bond between such 
churches, the most various diversities in 
forms of organization or worship, or in 
methods of administration, are always 
legitimate to either. If any prefer, as 
many do, to be presbyterially or episco- 
pally organized, this is their right, with 
which no other may interfere. If any pre- 
fer liturgies as the guides and vehicles of 
their common worship, it is theirs to 
choose, and none may forbid. 

If others wish to worship not liturgi- 
cally, yet in forms more varied and ornate 
than are commonly familiar, they have 
equal privilege; while if any desire the 
simplest and most spontaneous utter- 
ances of confession, supplication and 
praise on the Lord’s Day—in effect trans- 
ferring the prayer meeting to the public 
assembly—they overstep no line of fellow- 
ship in dispensing with more elaborate 
forms. The Master having given no con- 

strictive mandate concerning these things, 
the liberty of his followers is complete 
under the suggestions of his Spirit. Their 
unity is to be of the heart, in fervent 
faith and sincere consecration, not at all 
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Message of Congregational Churches 


By Richard Salter Storrs, D. D., LL.D. 


in similar unimperative forms. Each of 
these churches is thus the rightful heir to 
whatever seems to it of beautiful advan- 
tage in the culture of the past; while each 
of them. finds in such vital freedom the 
true principle of that church-unity which 
is the absolute opposite of church-uni- 
formity. Uniformity in things outward 
belongs to the lower orders of develop- 
ment. In secular society barbarism en- 
genders it, while civilization swiftly dif- 
ferentiates those whom it instructs. A 
true and illuminating culture in things 
spiritual as naturally produces variety in 
the forms of its expression as the ad- 
vancing prosperity and aspiration of a 
people produce varieties in dress, imple- 
ments, forms of government, social man- 
ners, domestic architecture. As long as 
the heavenly gospel is faithfully held and 
fearlessly preached all things external be- 
long to the class of non-essentials, con- 
cerning which liberty and charity are the 
omnipresent rule. 

This conviction of Congregational 
churches finds, of course, its sharp antith- 
esis in the notion that a valid ministry 
can only be had through episcopal ordina- 
tion, and that the one appropriate instru- 
ment for public worship is ‘the Prayer- 
book, from cover to cover.” A recent 
convert to the Episcopal Church is said to 
have eulogized it as ‘‘ the roomiest church 
in America.” So far as differing theories 
of personal religion are concerned, or dif- 
fering interpretations of the creeds, or 
different attitudes of mind toward the 
Scriptures, this is very likely true, if we 
except congregations joined in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. But in its insistence 
on strict uniformity in matters of out- 
ward method and form that church—to 
the grief of many of its ministers and 
members—is the narrowest and most re- 
strictive of Protestant communions. 


A FIRM EVANGELICAL BASIS 


While, however, the temper of Congre- 
gational churches in this direction is free, 
elastic and unexacting, in part, per- 
haps, for that very reason, their hold is 
positive on the sovereign headship of 
Christ, and on the truths, fundamental 
and organific, which have come by His 
gospel. They may not continuously set 
forth these truths in the earlier forms of 
human statement, since words and phrases 
change significance, the relation and pro- 
portion of associated statements are not 
immutable, and aliving faith always seeks 
to express itself in forms as living as 
itself. Nor have these churches ever been 
timid before emerging opinions, however 
novel. They have recognized the fact, as 
Milton did, that opinion is ‘‘only knowl- 
edge in the making,”’ and that by compar- 
ison, perhaps by animated collision of 
opinions, the truth comes to be clearlier 
discerned and more thoroughly rooted 
in conviction. ‘ 

But their substantive faith is the same 
now as in preceding generations whatever 
loeal or personal indications to the con- 
trary may at times have appeared. Their 
belief in the verities assumed or announced 
by the gospel—in sin, atonement, regen- 
eration, in the final judgment with its 


tremendous adjudications, in the perma- 
nent authority of the Scriptures and pre- 
eminently of him who is forever the Incar- 
nate Word—is today, in my judgment, as 
vital and governing as it ever has been. 
The relation of these truths to thesupreme 
human experience is as clearly recognized. 
Salvation by character, or properly in 
character, is no new suggestion. It has 
been, as it is, the aim of these churches; 
only the character must be one founded 
in faith, inspired by love, naturally con- 
summated in fellowship with God, and 
such a character, according to their abid- 
ing apprehension, comes alone by the 
gospel. Only through that, under grace, 
are wrought in men the transcendent ex- 
periences in which heavenly life is here 
anticipated, in which the sense of present 
immortality becomes vivid and profound. 

That ministry is, therefore, always most 
honored among these churehes which sets 
forth these truths with clearest emphasis 
and urges them on men with most deter- 
minate push and power. An educated 
ministry has been from the first an ideal 
with them, while of course the common 
priesthood of believers has been primary 
in their thought; but such a ministry has 
been sought, not to make the preaching 
more literary, learned or formally elegant, 
but more evangelical—to deepen and con- 
firm men’s faith, not to dim or diminish 
it, in the stupendous supernatural facts 
presented in the gospel, most of all in the 
divine lordship, the sacrifice and the glory 
of Him who is evermore regnantin it. No 
preaching can long hold a place of accept- 
ance and honor among us which does not 
aim by the motive force of these supreme 
facts to press men to penitence and to 
faith, to self-forgetful affection toward 
God, to the full assurance of the soul in 
fellowship with him, to the exulting and 
victorious hope which time and change 
can never touch. In such effects the gos- 
pel is vindicated. Here are for us the 
signals of its celestial supremacy. It 
demonstrates itself as the sun does, by 
shining. 


TRUE TO THEIR PILGRIM ANCESTRY 


In this intelligent and devout accept- 
ance of the truth is, in fact, the vital bond 
of alliance between these churches, as 
between them and those which had pre- 
ceded them back to the Pilgrims and be- 
yond. The historical instinct has always 
been strong in them, however the face of 
sceneries has been changed. With pro- 
found gladness, a not undevout pride, 
they trace their spiritual lineage to men 
and women made heroic by faith, to those 
who faced dungeon, whipping-post, exile, 
without shadow of turning, because the 
strength of their souls was in the trutb, 
to whom savages and starvation, stormy 
winter and icy wilderness, brought no 
subduing fears while they heard God in 
his sublime messages and thought again 
the thoughts of the Almighty. A baptism 
of that spirit is still upon the churches 
which claim inheritance ffom so great an 
ancestry. 

Belief in the truths which the fathers 
honored has therefore been singularly 
steadfast among them, though their free- 
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dom of thought has been unshackled and 
though priestly authority could no more 
have constrained them than it could have 
curbed and chained the east winds. Ec- 
centricities of opinion have not been un- 
known, but more commonly they have 
come from pulpits than from pews. The 
churches undisturbed have seen them 
rise, dazzle, vanish; and, while in some 
communions the laity are distrusted and 
the real security for the truth is felt to 
be in the clergy, with us the reverse is 
more nearly the fact. The churches hold 
and mold the ministry more than do sem- 
inaries, and so it comes to pass that, in 
spite of any transient divergencies, the 
prevalent trend of conviction among us 
is in line today with the early ecumenical 
creeds, with the venerable Puritan con- 
fessions, with the New Testament, which 
has stood the assaults of so many centu- 
ries. The faith once for all delivered to 
the saints presides among us, and any 
essential departure from it, as in the 
startling and instructive Unitarian de- 
velopment of eighty years ago, places 
men and congregations outside the lines, 
not of personal friendship or admiring 
regard, but certainly of sympathetic, co- 
operating fellowship. Liberty is not li- 
cense with our churches, however some 
may have so understood it. 


THEIR TEMPER’ EMINENTLY PRACTICAL 


The transcendent effects on personal 
character and life wrought through the 
gospel have always been the sovereign 
aim of these churches, yet they have been 
and are equally sure that social organiza- 
tions, political parties, public procedures 
are to be reached, impressed, determined 
by the same masterful moral force. The 
mystical, pietistic spirit—beautiful and 
noblein many of its aspects, yet tending to 
extreme exaltation of emotion, with con- 
sequent isolation of individual minds— 
has never prevailed among them, though 
signal examples of it have appeared. 

In genera], their temper has been emi- 
nently practical, and they have been in- 
tent on doing great things, not dreaming 
of them. At the outset they shaped and 
administered commonwealths. They still 
recognize communities, no less than per- 
sons, as responsible to the divine juris- 
prudence, and have never lost the com- 
manding idea of a noble, puissant state, 
serving God and his righteousness, as 
in it “sovereign law... sits empress, 
crowning good, repressing ill.” They 
were forward, therefore, ageneration ago, 
in the critical struggle for maintaining 
the national life, and overthrowing the 
slavery which denied righteousness, de- 
moralized politics, obscured and perverted 
the public conscience and menaced all 
nobler welfare. They are eager today, in 
the times which presently beset us, to 
have the nation devise and do the things 
which are just, honorable and of good re- 
port, and any scheme of national policy 
motived by greed, ambition, a reckless 
disregard of others, which shall not try, 
at least, humbly and reverently, to follow 
in the steps of that divine Providence 
which is marching through ages to its 
august end, will have them for unswerv- 
ing opponents. According to their fixed 
conception the State should respond, in 
its organic life and its corporate action, 
to the principles and mandates of the 
Heavenly Master, and its place in world 
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history is only to be exalted by obedience 
to Him—not by wealth, diplomatic dex- 
terities, or any array of physical force. 


A REDEEMED SOCIETY THE END IN VIEW 


Within the state, too, it is, I am sure, 
their animating conviction that more 
just, equitable, sympathetic relations 
than now exist should be secured be- 
tween men, households, and all classes of 
both, for their common advancement. 
Embracing those on widely different lev- 
els of secular prosperity, society is recog- 
nized in these churches as not a mere ag- 
gregate of changeful populations, whose 
parts are related to each other simply by 
local proximity or industrial interdepend- 
ence, but as an incorporeal organism, 
with a common life, in which each mem- 
ber is connected vitally with every other, 
as eye and hand, foot and brain, in the 
physical frame, whose harmonious devel- 
opment is only possible as it is penetrated 
by forces from higher spheres. 

That forms of social organization are 
to appear, wiser and more benign than 
the existing, with differing relations of 
capital to labor, replacing the law of com- 
petition by that of reciprocity, eliminating 
largely the austere and difficult problems 
of proverty, making wealth more benefi- 
cent, if not limiting its lawful aggregation 
—this does not appear to us a mere 
‘pious revery ”’ or “dream of the devout,” 
but a practicable ideal, to be hopefully 
workedfor. But neitheris it doubted that 
this is to be achieved by moral evolution 
—not by strikes or labor combinations; 
not by violent assaults on the existing 
order, with migratory armies and dyna- 
mite bombs; not simply by improved arts 
and multiplied machineries; not by pre- 
cise social programs, set forth with what- 
ever iridescence of statement or dogmatic 
vehemence; not by artificial rearrange- 
ments of society, since only what is natural 
lives; not even by forms of special legis- 
lation, since legislation is always super- 
ficial and precarious except when a moral 
imperative is behind it. It is to us as ap- 
parent as the swing of tides or the move- 
ment of planets that only by the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the strenuous appli- 
cation of it to men, under the power of 
the divine Spirit, is the result to be ac- 
complished. 

THE GOSPEL THE ONLY EFFECTIVE 

AGENCY 

A social system, in our conception, is 
essentially a growth, not a construction. 
It does not come by resolutions or proto- 
cols. It comes by the progress of mind 
and spirit in advancing communities. 
Ours, such as it is and however imper- 
fect, has been the slow product of cen- 
turies wrought by manifold diverse 
forces—by battles, truces, explorations, 
by ameliorated statutes, by invention, 
education, popular government, inter- 
national alliances—not so much by com- 
pulsive arguments as by toils and tears 
and sweat of martyrdoms. So far as it 
surpasses the ancient civilizations it does 
it through the new life imparted to man- 
kind in the advent and the cross. 

If one nobler and lovelier is to come, 
it must similarly come by the power of 
the divine Evangel on individual hearts 
and then on communities. The Chris- 
tian socialist is the true one. The influ- 
ence of the gospel is the one living and 
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constant force to lift and renew human 
society. And “the better time” in the 
future is to be the effect of a power as 
silent, but as life-renewing, as that which 
clothes the fields in verdure, as silent. 
yet as invincible, as that which holds the 
planet to its poise while pushing it along 
aérial paths. The conviction of this is 
not special to Congregational churches, 
but it is decisive and dominant among 
them, and no message purporting to 
come from them could be true or ade. 
quate which should not infold this. 


A WORLD WIDE MISSION 


That the sovereign duty and beauty of 
Missionary work for the enlightenment 
of mankind and their spiritual renewal 
is also an element in the experience of 
Congregational churches and in their 
message to others need hardly be said, 
for it is recognized by all. In this coun. 
try and century such missions began 
among them when their numbers were 
few and their wealth insignificant. They 
have been maintained ever since by 
these churches with unflagging persist- 
ence and an unfailing enthusiasm. Many 
millions of dollars have been consecrated 
to them out of properties for the most 
part slowly acquired and never super- 
abundant. Many precious lives have 
been given to them of men and women, 
tenderly beloved and deeply mourned, 
whose names shine starlike in Christian 
annals. Vast changes for good have been 
accomplished by them in distant lands, 
while inestimable blessings have come 
back to the churches from their constant 
gifts, labors and prayers. Their life has © 
been renewed as they have given of 
it more freely for others. Their Chris- 
tian vigor has been augmented and ex. 
alted by the vast, unselfish enterprise. 
They have been knit together more inti- 
mately through their common participa- 
tion in the exacting and costly service. 
Their apprehension of the gospel in its 
heavenly fitness to human need has be- 
come more vivid as they have seen its 
effect on peoples without previous vision 
or hope, on shores where cannibal riot 
has given place to Christian song: 

Most of all have they been brought by 
this supreme work into sympathy with 
Him whose advent started it on its ren- 
ovating way, whose sacrifice gave it its 
instrument of victory, whose command 
to pursue it has on it at once the pathos 
of his cross and the splendor of his ascen- 
sion. The message of these churches to 
all the world is of the glory of the Mis- 
sionary work; that strength comes by 
self-surrender; that courage is born of 
great endeavors against what seem in- 
surmountable obstacles; that affection 
toward God rises always with self-renun- 
ciation; that man’s errand on earth is 
sublimer than the angels; that the cul- 
ture and power of the ultimate Christen- 
dom are germinant in the book which a 
child’s hand easily holds, but in which 
God reveals himself; that the heavens 
become more luminous and alluring as 
the earth is irradiated with the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ; that the wonders 
of the Apocalypse are certain to be real- 
ized, and the new heavens and the new 
earth, wherein dwelieth righteousness, to 
be the fruit and show the triumph of His 
work whom Pilate slew, but whom the 
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churches still, with Thomas of old, de- 
youtly honor as Lord and God. 
THE DISPENSATION OF THE SPIRIT 

I cannot but think, too, that a sense is 
widening among these churches of the 
critical and prophetic character of the 
times now present to us; that these are 
being ever more clearly recognized as be- 
longing to the final dispensation of the 
Spirit, intervening between the departure 
of the Lord in the marvel of the ascension 
and that second cbming in power and 
glory of which he spoke so simply but so 
sublimely to Caiaphas. A sense of the 
significance of this unique and stupendous 
parenthesis in history is certainly on mul- 
titudes of minds, with a deepening im- 
pression of the near approach of great 
consummations. 

Events are strangely hurrying in our 
years. Advances in invention appear with 
a rapidity before which thought staggers. 
Expansions of commerce change conti- 
nents to home districts, oceans to lakes, 
and make all men neighbors. The rela- 
tions of civilized states to each other, 
and of all to the untrained peoples, be- 
come intimate and wide as by an unseen, 
irresistible pressure. The suddenness and 
the multitude of such changes smite with 
astonishment thoughtful minds. A con- 
sciousness deepens in the heart of the 
churches of overruling, invisible energies 
eombining for the development of vast 
effects. The whole movement of human 
society seems to contemplate amazing 
issues not far off; and the motive to a 
loftier courage in the spirit, a new energy 
in all Christian action, becomes deeper, 
keener, more determinate with every 
year. We sing with fuller swell of heart 
and voice these noble lines: 

O God, our God, Thou shinest here, 
Thine own, this latter day! 

To us Thy radiant steps appear ; 
Here beams Thy glorious way! 

Our fathers saw millennium coming, 
on sterile coasts, under bleak skies, from 
the edge of wildernesses still unmapped. 
We see it nearer and clearlier than they 
did, on a land which has been subdued to 
beauty by the gospel of Christ, on the 
crest of the earth across which his chariot 
wheels are running swiftly, under the re- 
splendent arch of constellations estab- 
lished forever, even science confesses, ‘‘on 
the word of His power’’—above all in a 
world where no one of his promises ever 
fails, and where the Babe of Bethlehem, 
the Man of Nazareth, is every year more 
widely acknowledged as King of Nations! 

It is a message, not of hope only, but of 
inspiring, indestructible assurance which 
the churches of our name have to offer to 
men! 





The Next Council 


Rey. A. J. Griffith, chairman of the New 
South Wales Congregational Union, comes to 
this council authorized to convey an invita- 
tion to the international committee inviting 
the body to meet next in the city of Sydney, 
New South Wales. London, Bosten, Sydney! 
Mr. Griffith asserts that of the three men who 
have most influenced the public mind of Aus- 
tralia in favor of colonial federation two are 
Congregational pastors, Drs. Jefferis and 
Bevan. Dr. Bevan will be heard at this 
council, and when heard should be looked 
upon as a state maker as truly as the Puritan 
divines of the American colonies, who so 
largely shaped the organic law first of our 
confederation and then of our union. 
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Achievements of British Congregationalism* 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Fellow-Congregationalists Across the Atlantic 


By ALBERT DAwsoNn, LONDON EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Numerically Congregationalism stands 
second among British Free Churches, 
Wesleyans coming first and Baptists 
third. The Congregationalists of the 
United Kingdom are about 1,000,000 
strong, rather less than half of them be- 
ing communicants. In England and 
Wales 1,634,327 sittings are provided, and 
in Scotland and Ireland 103,670. Church 
and school buildings are estimated to be 
worth at least £4,000,000. The denomina- 
tion is stronger in the industrial and com- 
mercial centers than in the rural districts. 
No churches have suffered more than 
those of the Congregational order through 
the drift of people fo the cities—caused 
by the lack of employment and opportuni- 
ties for young men in the villages and 
small towns. Many of the country 
churches have been weakened by the prac- 
tical disappearance in recent years of the 
ancient class of yeomen, farmers tilling 
their own land, a large proportionof whom 
were Congregationalists. On the other 
hand, the democratic character of Congre- 
gationalism commends it to the dwellers 
in great cities. The presence of an over- 
weening Established Church has the effect, 
especially in the country, of welding Con- 
gregationalists together in a determina- 
tion to resist unjust pressure. Find a 
highly ritualistic church and you will not 
have far to look for a vigorous Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
British Congregationalism is its extreme 
independency. It is the least organized 
of all the larger ecclesiastical bodies in 
the United Kingdom. Congregational 
churches, however, recognize that they 
owe a duty to one another, and this they 
endeavor to discharge with the minimum 
of machinery. The individual churches, 
the county associations, the national 
union, the colleges and the denomina- 
tional societies—these together constitute 
the whole organization of Congregation- 
alism in the British Isles. Every church 
jealously guards its independence, and 
however small, poor, or weak admits no 
outside interference with its affairs. 

The county unions are voluntary asso- 
ciations of individual churches, their ob- 
jects being, primarily, the assistance of 
the weaker churches and the planting of 
new ones, and, secondarily, the promotion 
of fraternal intercourse and the diffusion 
of Congregational principles. There is 
no organic connection between the county 
associations and the national union, but 
achurch must be in association with one 
of the former before it can affiliate itself 
to the latter. The national union and 
most of the county associations assemble 
half-yearly, and to these gatherings each 
associated church appoints its represen- 
tatives, who must include the minister. 

Neither the county nor the national 
body exercises any judicial or administra- 
tive functions, the autonomy of the asso- 
ciated churches remaining absolutely un- 
impaired. Every year many thousands 
of pounds are received and expended by 
the county associations for the purposes 


*The writer is much indebted to Rev. W. J. 
Woods, secretary of the Congregational Union, for 
supplying many of the facts in this article. 


mentioned, and similarly the Union of 
England and Wales annually divides any 
surplus funds it may have among the de- 
nominational societies. In addition to 
fulfilling its main purpose of strengthen- 
ing the fraternal relations of the allied 
churches and facilitating co-operation in 
everything affecting their common inter- 
ests, the national union carries on an in- 
creasing amount of propaganda work, 
chiefly through its publication depart- 
ment. There is a steady issue and sale of 
books and pamphlets dealing with church 
questions, and during the recent discus- 
sion in regard to Anglican schools and 
board schools a tract on the subject was 
circulated by tens of thousands. The 
chairman of the union, Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, M. A., of Bristol, the treasurer, 
Mr. William Crosfield, J. P., the secretary, 
Rev. W. J. Woods, B. A., and the financial 
clerk, Mr. Charles Stancliff, will all attend 
the International Council. 

The London Congregational Union is 
similar to the county associations, but is 
distinguished from them, and indeed from 
all denominational bodies, by the large 
amount of general philanthropic work it 
carries on among the 6,000,000 people liv- 
ing within its working area. Rev. An- 
drew Mearns, who for many years has 
been secretary of the London Union, is 
widely known as the author of the fa- 
mous Bitter Cry of Outcast London, and 
is universally respected for his devotion 
to his manifold work and for his states- 
manlike qualities. He seems never to 
slacken his hold of the reins of the un- 
ion’s numerous enterprises, and it is not 
surprising that he has no hope of attend- 
ing the International Council. 

The society most intimately related to 
the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales is the Church Aid and Home 
Missionary Society, which co-operates 
with the county unions in aiding the 
rural churches and augmenting low min- 
isterial stipends. The society is now full 
of vigor and has within the last year or 
two succeeded in raising the minimum 
of ministerial salaries in the aided coun- 
ties in England to £100 and in Wales to 
£90. This happy result is due to the zeal 
of the treasurer, Mr. Gerard N. Ford, and 
the secretary, Rev. J. E. Flower, M. A., 
the latter of whom will attend the coun- 
cil. 

Another vigorous society which will be 
represented at the council by its inde- 
fatigable secretary, Rev. D. Burford 
Hooke, is the Colonial Missionary Soci- 
ety, whose object is to promote evangel- 
ical religion among British settlers in 
our colonies and dependencies and else- 
where, and to foster native churches 
gathered out of heathenism by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. The London 
Missionary Society, although not consti- 
tutionally, is practically the foreign mis- 
sionary organization of the denomina- 
tion. At the council it will be repre- 
sented by its senior foreign secretary, 
Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, and its home 
secretary, Rev. A. N. Johnson, M. A. 

Whilst in numbers Congregationalism 
ranks second, its practical influence in the 
municipal and national life of the people 
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is exceeded by no other church. The de- 
nomination includes a few baronets, about 
a dozen knights, a score or so members of 
Parliament and a considerable number of 
mayors, magistrates, chairmen of town, 
district and parish councils, schoo! boards, 
boards of guardians, etc. Generally, Con- 
gregationalists belong to the middle and 
upper middle classes, although as the result 
of determined efforts the working class 
element in the denomination is increas- 
ing. 

At the International Council the House 
of Commons will be adequately repre- 
sented by Mr. Albert Spicer, M. P., who 
is to read a paper at thecouncil. He isas 
loyal to the principles of Congregational- 
ism as was his father before him and as 
his brothers and other members of the 
many-branched family now are, a hard 
personal worker for the denomination 
and a munificent financial helper of its 
enterprises. Other Congregational M. P.’s 
who will attend the council are Mr. D. 
Ford Goddard, J. P., a distinguished 
civil engineer and active denominational 
worker, and Mr. J. Compton Rickett, a 
wealthy coal merchant and contributor to 
literature, a paper by whom will be read 
at the council. 

In civic life we find Congregationalists 
occupying high and influential positions. 
The lord mayor of London, Sir John Voce 
Moore, is a regular worshiper, with his 
sons, at the City Temple. The mayor of 
Accrington, Mr. J. S. Higham, is a Con- 
gregationalist, and not a few Congrega- 
tionalists have distinguished themselves 
in the legal profession. One of her Maj- 
esty’s judges, Mr. H. H. Cozens-Hardy, is 
a member of Kensington Congregational 
Church and father-in-law of its pastor, 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne, who, with Mrs. 
Horne, will attend the council. 

The principal colleges of the denomina- 
tion will be represented at the council. 
Mansfield sends its principal, Dr. Fair- 
bairn, two of its tutors, John Massie and 
J. Vernon Bartlet, and its bursar, Mr. H. 
Norman Smith; New College will be rep- 
resented by its chairman, Rev. Alfred 
Rowland, B. A., LL. B. (ex chairman of 
the union); Hackney College by its prin- 
cipal, Rev. Alfred Cave, D. D.; Yorkshire 
College by one of its professors, Rev. E. 
Armitage (who will be accompanied by his 
wife and daughter); Lancashire College 
by its principal, Rev. Caleb Scott, and 
its professor of Greek Testament criti- 
cism, A. S. Wilkins; Nottingham Insti- 
tute by Rev. R. Baldwin Brindley, minis- 
ter at Nottingham (who recently declined 
a call to become Dr. Guinness Rogers’s 
colleague and successor); and the Theo- 
logical Hall of Scotland by its professor 
of New Testament exegesis and criticism, 
Rev. A. F. Simpson. 

The direct representation of the settle- 
ments will not be so strong as could be 
desired. In the absence of Mr. Percy 
Alden, M. A., the warden, Dr. Fairbairn, 
the president, must be regarded as the 
representative of Mansfield House, Can- 
ning Town. The Mansfield House Settle- 
ment of Women Workers will be admir- 
ably represented by the chief resident 
worker, Miss Cheetham, and the honor- 
ary financial secretary, Miss Shepheard. 
Neither the warden, Rev. F. Herbert 
Stead, M. A., nor his chief assistants being 
able to leave their work in crowded Wal- 
worth, the Browning Hall settlement will 
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be represented by its treasurer, Mr.Charles 
W. Link, a younger member of a well 
known Congregational family, who have 
labored for two generations in East Lon- 
don. Middlesborough Women’s Settle- 
ment will be represented by its president, 
Mrs. Armitage; Lancashire College Set- 
tlement, Hulme, by President Scott and 
the treasurer, Mr. J. C. Norbury; and 
Ipswich Social Settlement by Mr. D. Ford 
Goddard, J. P., M. P. 

It is interesting to note the footing of 
Congregationalists in our two chief un- 
denominational literature agencies. By 
the constitution of the British and For. 
eign Bible Society one of its secretaries 
must be an Established Churchman and 
one a Free Churchman. The latter, Rev. 
J. G. Watt, M. A., is a Congregational- 
ist, as is also the literary superintendent, 
Rev. T. H. Darlow, M.A. Similarly with 
the Religious Tract Society, the Free 
Church secretary is a Congregationalist, 
Rev. Richard Lovett, M. A., and so also 
is one of the centenary secretaries, who 
has just completed the standard history 
of the London Missionary Society. 

As preachers, scholars, theologians, 
men of letters Congregationalists rank 
high. It should be noted that the man 
who is now regarded in this country as 
the greatest of living preachers, Joseph 
Parker, is a Congregationalist. Princi- 
pal Fairbairn, who belongs to all the 
churches and whose writings are read 
wherever the English language is spoken, 
is not only a scholar and theologian of 
the first rank, but on questions of Chris- 
tology has no rival. Principal Cave, who 
received special training in Germany, 
occupies a foremost position as a writer 
on theology and Biblical criticism. He 
belongs to the conservative school of 
theologians. The writings of Dr. John 
Brown, the biographer of Bunyan, Dr, 
G. S. Barrett, who makes special study 
of questions of eschatology, and Dr. P. 
T. Forsyth of Cambridge, author of The 
Holy Father and the Living Christ, are 
all quite widely known. Dr. Forsyth, 
who has been requested to prepare the 
next Congregational lecture, was praised 
by Dr. Dale as the ablest of our younger 
theologians. A remarkable book, A 
Study of the Doctrine of Redemption 
in the Light of the Theory of Evolution, 
by one of the younger ministers, Rev. 
E. Griffith-Jones, B. A., is just now at- 
tracting much attention. Prof. W. F. 
Adeney, M. A., of New College has made 
mark as a writer on ecclesiastical history 
and other subjects. Professor Massie, 
whose Greek Testament studies take 
first rank, and Prof. Vernon Bartlet 
have made important contributions to 
the new dictionary of the Bible, edited 
by Dr. Hastings, and several other Mans- 
field men are writing for the same great 
work. A Congregational layman, Mr. 
Edward Arber, F.S.A., has made a 
niche for himself by issuing many re- 
prints of rare books, including the first 
printed English Testament and the first 
three English books on America. 

Delegates to the International Council 
have been nominated by the county un- 
ions, colleges, denominational societies 
and settlements, and appointed by a sub- 
committee of the national union, com- 
posed of the leaders of the denomination. 
The chief aim has been, not to get a great 
display of numbers, but, as in 1891, to 
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secure a good working conference. The 
British delegation will number about 
120, not counting twenty-five women, 
some of whom are appointed delegates, 
and is as representative as could be ex. 
pected, considering that in England prep. 
arations are made in September for the 
winter’s work. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I cannot help remarking, as a sort of aside, 
that it strikes me as peculiar, to say the least, 
that in order to hear Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, 
of Emmanuel Chureb, Cambridge, preach last 
Sunday I had to go—not to Boston or Cam- 
bridge, but to Woburn. And this can be said 
without the slightest reflection either on Dr. 


.Forsyth or the fortunate Woburn pastor and 


congregation. 

Though a preacher to a congregation in a 
university town and a highly-cultured student 
of wisdom, ancient and modern, there was 
nothing about last Sunday morning’s sermon 
to indicate that the preacher cared aught, 
when in the throne of the pulpit and address. 
ing sinners, save for the gospel of Christ, as 
he conceives it in its Pauline, Augustinian 
setting. The gospel to him is an evangel of 
grace, not a program of education. Self- 
perfection comes through self-abnegation at 
the Cross. Asceticism, rather than culture, is 
the method of the discipline advocated. Not 
untouched but unmoved by any modern con- 
ceptions, he proclaims the doctrine of the 
atonement in essentially the same tone and 
terminology as his Scotch forbears. 

The content of Dr. Forsyth’s message is 
orthodox. The setting of it is simple and 
logical, with here and there flashes of imagery 
which reveal latent powers of imagination 
bordering on mysticism, and here and there 
fresh phrasings of old truth that reveal the 
mint work of an independent thinker. But 
in the main the ferce of the appeal is in the 
intensity of the conviction of the preacher, 
and the precisien and orderliness of his de- 
velopment of his thought. It is easy to under. 
stand how, when in best physical form and 
dealing with a great theme on a great occa- 
sion—as at the coming council—he might 
sweep the upper ranges of eloquence—elo- 
quence born of knowledge of God acquired 
in the closet, and hunger after the souls of 
his fellowmen. His text was Acts 20: 24, and 
his theme The Secret of Paul’s Career, one 
second only to that of Christ in its lesson for 
and service to men. 

In response to the cordial welcome of the 
pastor, Dr. Doremus Scudder, in which allu- 
sions to ties of kindred, race, literature, etc., 
had been voiced, Dr. Forsyth let it be known, 
in a most kind and courteous way, that, while 
he appreciated all that had been said, never- 
theless he had but little confidence in any 
Anglo-American understanding, formal or in- 
formal, which had not underneath it some- 
thing more substantial than ties of blood, 
language and common political ideals. Noth- 
ing but the Spirit of Christ as the bond of 
union and the goal of conduct would or could 
really keep the two nations from each other’s 
throats if at any time in the future their mate- 
rial interests were conceived of as in peril. 
His observation has taught him that no quar- 
rels are so fierce and bitter as those of kindred. 





A picture is before us of the little thatched 
cottage in which Robert Burns was born. , 
Last year 36,000 persons visited it, paying for 
the privilege more than the entire property 
would be worth if a great poet had not been 
born there. And it is safe to say that every 
visitor lived in a house more expensive and 
luxurious than that of the man he had jour- 
neyed far to honor. After all, thought is of 
more value than dirt and brick and wood. 
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THE HOME 
Mothers 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


A dusky figure clasping to her heart 
A small, warm body, makes her pleading wild 
To an insensate stone; the mother-cry— 
“Have mercy, O have mercy on the child!” 





Before the Man of Galilee, whose arm 
Supports a little smiling, drowsy head, 
There kneels a woman; this her world-old 
prayer, 
“Rabboni, bless him—I am comforted.” 





Mrs. Foxcroft’s em- 
phasis of oft-recurring 
pleasures in her article on Trifles that 
Make Tradition suggests a plan of gift 
giving that has advantages over the usual 
haphazard method. A certain sensible 
aunt bought a dozen heavy silver tea- 
spoons of pattern so simple that they 
would not go “out of style.” Year by 
year, as her little niece grew up, she 
received one of these handsome silver 
spoons as a birthday gift, and when she 
reached her teens she took pride in this 
nucleus of treasures for a house of her 
own. Those first dozen spoons, when she 
married, meant more to her than all 
her wedding silver. A mother of our 
acquaintance gave her daughter in this 
way, one piece at a time, a dainty teaset, 
which was a constant joy to the girl. 
For a boy, or indeed for any person old 
or young, it is an excellent idea to decide 
on a set of books, a history of several 
volumes, or the works of some favorite 
author, uniformly bound, and give a sin- 
gle book at each gift time until a sub- 
stantial addition has been made to the 
recipient’s library. If the element of 
surprise is lacking in this plan, there 
is, nevertheless, a pleasurable certainty 
about it, and is it not far better than 
choosing presents at random ? 


Continuity in Gifts 


The servant girl prob- 
lem has developed an 
interesting phase in Chicago, where we 
are told that the demand for household 
help at employment agencies exceeds the 
supply by forty per cent. The result is 
that able-bodied men are offering them- 
selves to do kitchen work or to fill the 
place of second girl. Several advertise- 
ments like this have appeared in the Chi- 
cago papers: “Man Wanted: Perma- 
nent; general housework; reference re- 
quired.” Inquiries for men as servants 
are said to be increasingin number. Peo- 
ple come to the agencies for girls, and, 
finding none desirable, take men. One 
mistress of a large house says she has em- 
ployed men for two years with satisfac- 
tion. We agree with The Springfield Re- 
publican, which recently published an 
editorial on this subject, that the Chicago 
experiment is in the nature of a make- 
shift and the movement is not likely to 
be widespread or permanent. Still the 
excellence of a man cook is acknowledged, 
and those who have had Chinese servants 
are seldom satisfied with any others. 
Certainly masculine muscle might with 
advantage be employed for cleaning and 
otherheavy work. But laborin the house- 
hold belongs pre-eminently to women, and 
will be performed satisfactorily by women, 
as we have so often said, when, and not 
until, domestic service is placed on a 
plane with other industries—its hours 
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limited, its employés allowed to live out- 
side of the home, and its social stigma re- 
moved. Every responsible housekeeper 
should note the reforms proposed by 
Prof. Mary Roberts Smith in her article 
in the August Forum. 


Trifles that Make Tradition 


BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


“This will be one of the things she’ll 
always remember,” said the little girl’s 
uncle, as he fixed the apple on the stick 
for her to give old Whiteface his after- 
dinner treat. 

It is one of the delights of caring for 
children—natural, unspoiled children— 
that small things give them pleasure. 
And if the small thing can recur with 
some regularity, associated with some es- 
pecial day or occasion, so that it can be 
counted on and looked forward to, the 
pleasure is increased. Children like va- 
riety, it is true. They enjoy the unex- 
pected, the “special treat,” and it is right 
that it should be provided for them, in 
due proportion. But they enjoy equally, 
what is usually easier to provide and 
more wholesome, the repetition of a sim- 
ple pleasure. Indeed, a pleasure almost 
pathetically simple will often seem to 
gain in value by repetition. 

The seat under the tree, the glass of 
pink lemonade and the particular story- 
book are none of them remarkable, but if 
all three occur together, at just such an 
hour of each summer Sunday, the combi 
nation is something to be remembered all 
winter and looked forward to all through 
thespring. “ Always”’ plays asignificant 
part in.children’s talk, if older people will 
but notice. “Grandma always lets us go 
up in the garret and dress up rainy days.” 
“They always make fudge Saturday night 
at Cousin Helen’s.” ‘Mamma always 
lets us choose what to have to eat on our 
birthdays.” ‘My mother always gives 
me a taste out of every jar when she puts 
up preserves.” And so on and on. 

If too many of these simple traditions 
seem to concern the pleasures of the pal- 
ate, is it not so, too, with us grown peo- 
ple? The chicken fricassee on Thanks- 
giving morning, the mince pie at supper 
the night before—do not they figure pretty 
prominently in our recollections of the 
New England feast as it was a genera- 
tion back? I question whether we have 
gained anything by our attempts to 
“vary the bill of fare” for these vener- 
able holidays. A new flavor is a poor ex- 
change for an old association. The 
housewife who has been purveying for 
her children lamb with green pease on 
the Seventeenth of June and salmon on 
Fourth of July may well enough keep 
on purveying them for her grandchildren, 
let the cooking schools teach what they 
will. 

Remembering the tastes of special peo- 
ple is an attention that does not become 
monotonous. ‘‘Mother’s cream toast,” 
“mother’s soft custard’? would find as 
hearty appreciation if the sons could 
come home ten times a year instead of 
only once. Sharing the resuits of a par- 
ticular baking or pickling with a particu- 
lar friend is a graceful custom less com- 
mon in the city, alas ! than in the coun- 
try. The children who remember that 
mother’s making cream cheese always 
meant their being sent across the fields 
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with a neatly-covered dish for Aunt 
Maria have a tradition of neighborliness 
and courtesy which ought to count for 
something. 

Flowers lend themselves easily to as- 
sociations. Yellow roses will always 
bring to mind the friend who never for- 
got our fondness for them when her 
beautiful bush came into bloom. ‘Lilies 
of the valley have a double association of 
the same sort—however late in the season, 
one could say with perfect confidence 
that they had not “gone by” if a certain 
fragrant cluster with a dainty note had 
not been received. The birthday cake, 
always garlanded with the old fashioned 
white roses that grew by the shed door— 
is it not a more enduring memory than 
if it had been decked, now with this, now 
with that flower? The nasturtiums that 
smile up so cheerily from their great 
blue-and-white bowl every summer morn- 
ing at the guests who step within my 
friend’s hospitable door—would they give 
as reassuring a welcome if they, were ar- 
ranged in cut glass this week and in Bo- 
hemian next ? 

The perplexities of the Sunday program 
are partially solved if one will but bring 
“use and wont” to one’s aid. To look 
over the accumulation of treasures in 
mother’s top drawer—trinkets, ribbons, 
an old daguerreotype or two and the bits 
of lace in the pink box—will bea pleasure 
distinctly prized if it is permitted on 
Sunday afternoon and no other. The 
view from the second story windows has 
its Sunday charm if the opera-glasses 
can be trusted to little fingers for that 
day. One special walk in a neighbor- 
hood which offers several pleasant ones 
may well be kept for Sunday. 

With books and music the opportuni- 
ties widen indefinitely. “The hymn we 
always close with Sunday nights,” ‘the 
passage from Webster that father always 
read to us on Fourth of July”’—surely 
these have a place in our hearts, as well 
as in our memories, that only repetition 
could have given them. 

Gift-making on birthday, Christmas, 
Easter, graduations and what-not is be- 
coming more and more common, and cer- 
tainly stands in no- special need of en- 
couragement. But the observances 
which each family makes peculiarly its 
own are worth far more than gifts. Sim- 
ple little customs these—the mother’s 
marking the last night before college opens 
by a special supper for the boy who goes 
away, the father’s driving him to the sta- 
tion himself, no matter in what press of 
“fall work”’—but they are not soon for- 
gotten. The fashions that change so fast 
in our day tend to do away with both 
permanency and individuality. The 
daughter does not like.to have mother’s 
plum-colored gown last so long that 
plum color will always remind her of 
mother. But our household observances 
we may be allowed to keep without fear 
of ridicule. They may be very trifling 
in cost, either of money or time. The es- 
sential thing is the sentiment—the spirit 
which “maketh alive.” 

Ours is not an age of sentiment. It is 
not an age which attaches much impor- 
tance to traditions. And yet—without 
entering on the endless discussion of the 
relative value of “progressive” and 
“conservative ’ forces—we may safely say 
that in the firat half of life, at least, the 
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restraining and softening influence of 
family tradition is more likely to be 
wholesome than otherwise. It is not 
youth that needs to be urged to shake it 
off. 





A Child of the Hills 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


There is no perseverance of song so 
memorable as that of the mountain 
stream which all summer long delights 
the listener with music. From the tinkle 
of its fountain head, where it pours over 
mossy rocks into a moss-lined basin in the 
high woods on the mountain side, to the 
deep base of its lusty overflow at the mil- 
ler’s dam before it joins the river, it 
cheers every turn of the way with music. 
Where men sing for idleness, it sings for 
labor; where they are moved to joy by 
the ease of the way, it responds with 
music at every check. Where the way is 
steep it falls singing into the quiet of the 
pool. Where the rocks hinder there a 
song breaks forth. 
It is only, perhaps, 
in looking back that 
we discover that 
we, too, had occa- 
sion for song in 
many of our trials 
and overcomings, 
and that the best 
music in us was 
called out by hin- 
drance and re- 
verses, rather than 
by success and ease. 

Yet the river all 
along its course has 
silent hours—times 
of the pool, not the 
rapid or waterfall— 
and then to the eye, 
perhaps, it is most 
beautiful. It lies at 
rest, limpid and 
pure in some rock 
basin carved by the 
waterfall, with rol- 
ling, grinding 
stones as chisel and 
drill. In the swirl 
at its head the trout lie with head up 
stream waiting to see what food the 
stream provides. At its foot a ripple 
shows where the water pours forth with 
the first note of its descending song. But 
between ripple and swirl are pure depths 
of dark brown water which, when the 
pool is deep, often becomes an emerald 
green, whose level surface, though it gives 
nothing for the ear, gives much to the eye, 
for the sky is reflected in it, and the mov- 
ing clouds, and the overhanging trees. 

And if the sky is beautiful, much more 
the mirrored sky! If the trees are fair, 
much more the trees that are mirrored on 
the surfaceof theriver. Limitless spaces 
too easily overwhelm us. We need 
glimpses—pictures framed in and limited 
to suit our limited capacity. It might al- 
most be said that the only way to see the 
sky is to see it mirrored, so that its im- 
mensity is hidden from us and we are 
left free to study its purity and peace. 
So we shall know our friend best in little 
things and quietdays. So God’sself-reve- 
lation to men was not in a multitude, but 
in a Man. 

But these alternatives of song and si- 
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lence are not all that makes the river. 
We never think of the stream without 
unconscious thought of the banks and 
islands. To the stream the valley owes 
its level meadows. The abundant, never 
failing moisture nourishes the trees; the 
presence of the water and the shade at- 
tracts the birds. The riveris the highway 
of the fish that leap from pool to fool, 
but no less of the kingfisher that preys 
upon them. The highroad that threads 
the valley up and down follows its course, 
now close above the bank, with just a 
slender screen of trees through which the 
water gleams, now withdrawn upon a 
dryer terrace, now crossing on a bridge 
from which the glimpses up and down the 
stream are beautiful, with pool and rapid, 
gray stones of the stream, green trees of 
the bank, glimpses of bright meadow 
spaces, with, perhaps, some mountain 
ridge or summit above and beyond the 
vista of the river’s way between the trees. 

From such a bridge, hung over a wide 
pool of the river, the glory of the autumn 





best repays theseeker. Forin moist river 
meadows grow the swamp maples, whose 
gold and crimson is the brightest glory 
that September gives. Along its banks 
the golden-rod and asters show their most 
compact masses and brightest hues. Yel- 
low of birch, tawny bronze of ash, deep 
green of fir and hemlock and the lightness 
of the pine join in strange and beautiful 
groupings and contrasts. And all are so 
mellowed, so harmonized in the mirror of 
the pool with the blue sky and the white 
clouds over them, that their beauty is 
much more than doubled, it is transfig- 
ured—as a hard doctrine is mellowed in 
the face and conduct of a household saint. 

When the fall of the leaves begins it is 
into such a pool that the bright red and 
yellow children of the boughs come float- 
ing down. The brown water is gay with 
their warm tints—a fleeting wealth of 
color that helps to make us forget the 
bereavement of thebranches. They drift 
into corners and come ashore from the 
eddies of the stream in hosts. They check, 
though they cannot choke, the river’s 
song. There comes a storm, the water 
rises and they aredrivenfar ashore: The 
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stream is clear again, the pools reflect leaf. 
less trees and wider spaces of changing 
sky. But the onward movement and the 
song are constant, even when the ice and 
snow build bridges and the frost seeks to 
bind the worldinchains. The joy of over. 
coming and the song of victory, in the 
child of the mountains or the child of man, 
can never wholly cease. 


The Sophomore’s Joke 


BY JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB 


When Andy Holton’s son was born he 
felt and acted more like a man among. 
men than ever before in his life. [t 
seemed to revolutionize him. It was no 
longer such an ordeal to drive from his 
farm to the village store on the neces- 
sary business. Something of the shrink. 
ing sensitiveness that had always been 
his bane left him. No one but his wife 
had ever understood him, and she, though 
a quiet woman of few words, had a pas. 
sionate appreciation of the sterling good- 
ness of his nature 
and of the pathetic 
struggles he made 
to mingle with his 
kind. When she 
saw him gaze for 
the first time on the 
little new-born son 
in his arms she 
understood _ better 
than he did the 
feelings that moved 
him. From that 
time on Mrs. Hol- 
ton realized that 
she regarded the 
child from two dif- 
ferent standpoints 
—as he really was, 
and as his father 
saw him. 

The boy was like 
a new life to his 
father. Everything 
that had been ter- 
rible to him was 
to be smooth for 
his son. All hopes, 
dreams, ambitions, 
empty nothings to the father, were to 
blossom and flourish for the son. He ac- 
quired something of the courage of life 
himself from the very keenness of his 
belief in his son’s future. 

Long before little Andy had ever been 
off the farm the men at the store would 
say, ‘“‘Here comes Andy Holton and his 
boy,” and when little Andy had been 
going to the village for years still no one 
ever thought of him as having a name 
and place. He was Andy Holton’s boy. 
It was borne in upon him. When he was 
ten years old the new teacher at the 
schoolhouse called him up, saying, ‘ And 
what is your name?” 

“I’m Andy Holton’s boy,” was the 
reply, and all the pupils laughed. 

Andy Holton, elder, with all his shrink- 
ing—perhaps because of it—had an over- 
weening, awed admiration for men of 
affairs, of learning and position. There 
was but one gate to all these things in 
his mind—the college. That his boy 
should go to college, no matter what the 
struggle it cost the two who remained at 
home, was an undoubted proposition. 
As the only son of a Scotch Covenanter 
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might be dedicated to the ministry, as - 


gome Hebrew Isaac might be set apart 
for sacrifice, so little Andy was destined 
from his birth for a college career. 

Much trouble that thought cost his 
mother as she watched the development 
of the tow-headed little fellow and saw 
only too clearly that he had inherited 
the sensitive, almost morbid, tempera- 
ment of his father. The child’s con- 
scientious strivings to accomplish tasks 
set before bim cost her many a cry at 
night, though she did not dare to let him 
know she heeded his trials, when she 
saw the strained eagerness of his father 
to push the boy on in his books, to have 
him spell and cipher and read with the 
best, and observed little Andy’s mighty 
efforts, and heard his sobs gulped back as 
he told with deepest abasement of his 
failures. She understood how, try as he 
would, he could not speak up quickly and 
smartly, how the golden opportunity 
always slipped by him, how the most 
dogged perseverance on his part availed 
him but little when the time came to 
“answer up”—O, she had her sorrows, 
with her heartstrings pulled first this way 
and then that ! 

But Andy’s father was never discour- 
aged when little Andy failed. His faith 
in his boy was beautiful to see. Was 
Andy at the foot? He would be at the 
head soon. Wasn’t Andy able to tell 
what he knew? Never mind; it was 
knowing itthatcounted. Father and son 
had a curious sort of comradeship in which 
all that either knew came out freely for 
the delectation of the other, and proved 
a needed solace to the boy. 

When Andy was ready for college—‘‘as 
ready as he ever would be,” as his teacher 
said, with a shrug—the event aroused the 
most differing emotions in each heart. 

lhe father was full of such pride, hope, 
doting ambition as was almost pitiful to 
see. Hehad worked hard—far too hard— 
to wring the necessary funds from that 
stony Vermont farm, and face and figure 
showed it. But in those first days, just 
before Andy started and after he had gone, 
the thin face was almost glorified, and 
the men at the village store and the min- 
ister and the doctor listened to his few 
words about hig boy with a vague, uneasy 
sympathy that haunted them afterwards. 

His wife was gladin his gladness—a 
gladness that was very near to tears. She 
knew too well her husband’s failing 
strength, and her whole heart went out to 
him to shield and protect him. That he 
should have this satisfying content was 
an inex pressible boon to her. 

Andy’s letters home were read and re- 
read, and buttoned close to his father’s 
heart and laid under his pillow while he 
slept. There was little in the letters, but 
enough for both father and mother, eachin 
theirown fashion. Andy read of his boy’s 
having passed his examinations, of his 
talking with the president, of the recita- 
tion-rooms, of his boarding place, of the 
chapel exercises. His eyes lighted up 
proudly. Hesaw his boy acollege man, 
taking an honorable place, liked and re- 
spected, for who could help liking and re- 
specting him ; he put himself in the pres- 
ident’s place and singled out Andy as the 
man of promise of all those who sat before 
him, and he was content. 

And Andy’s mother? She had lived 
many years tied to that one barren farm, 
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but she knew; she knew things as they 
were. 

Andy passed his examinations, but it 
was as the lowest in the class. In that 
college they were not unused to farmer 
boys in uncouth raiment—such were al- 
ways among the best students; but to 
Andy every recitation was an ordeal. 
When called upon to recite his misery was 
so evident, although so doggedly endured, 
that more than one professor dreaded to 
call upon him. That he had studied was 
plain, and that he knew something, but 
just what or how much seemed destined 
to remain forever a mystery. 

“Holton,” said a professor, kindly, one 
day, ‘““‘why do you try to go through 
college ?”’ 

“T must,” said Andy. 

‘But you aren’t fitted forit. It seems 
like a plain waste of time. Why do you 
say you must?” 

“My father expects me to,’’ was the 
quiet reply, but the set, hunted look in 
the boy’s eyes bothered the professor for 
many an hour. 

He was not an unsociable boy. He 
tried to answer to any friendly attempt, 
but for some reason few were made. 
Life came easily to most and there was 
an instinctive feeling that it came ter- 
-ribly hard to him, and they shunned him. 
Then he had no money. He joined in 
nothing; his dress remained the same, 
neat and decent, but worn and plain. He 
did his best. For punctuality there was 
never his equal, nor for unflinching buck- 
ling down to all tasks. Almost unendur- 
ably difficult as the Freshman declama- 
tions were to him he never wavered, and 
when the Freshman speaking contest was 
declared open he announced himself at 
once as one of the contestants. 

“Holton, why?” asked the professor, 
his astonishment getting the better of his 
judgment, 

‘*T must,” was the answer. 

His father was paying for him, his 
father was expecting him to shine in 
every branch. The least he could do was 
to try. 

And all the time his heart was up at 
the farm. His mother’s letters were 
treasured hungrily. His father was fail- 
ing; talked of him all the time; was so 
happy; she longed to have him come 
back; she feared his father was worse 
than he seemed. It would break his 
father’s heart to have him come home be- 
fore the year was out—but she could 
hardly wait. He did not need the cry, 
“O, Andy, your father’s always been so 
loving, I can’t let him go,”’ to understand 
the fear at her heart. 

As the college boys became more used 
to Andy they guyed him more. He was 
too bothered and anxious to take it to 
heart as he might have done, but occa 
sionally he would look steadily at a tor- 
mentor, while a dull red crept into his 
face, in a way that abashed the meanest. 
He was a strong boy and once when the 
biggest sneak in the sophomore class 
made a remark to Andy that included his 
father, Andy took the sophomore and so 
wiped up the surrounding territory with 
him that there did not seem to be more 
than a small portion of him left to limp 
away. The boys who saw it laughed and 
cheered, and the friendly professor, who 
was @ young man and indiscreet, led 
Andy apart privately and thanked him 
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for the performance, admitting that to 
have been at liberty to do it himself 
would have been worth a year’s salary. 
However, the professor understood that 
he was speaking to Andrew Holton. 

The end of the yearcame. The Fresh- 
man contest was at hand. That very 
afternoon Andy received a letter from 
his mother—an anxious, grieving letter: 
father was failing fast; Andy must come 
as soon as the contest was over, but he 
must wait for that, father was counting 
on itso; he was very happy. -Andy could 
get a train that night after the contest. 
He was feverishly anxious to start. The 
crowd in the great hall, the well-dressed 
boys, his own homely array—nothing 
troubled him much. He could only think 
of his mother waiting for him and of his 
father. With the same stubbornness that 
carried him through everything, he went 
through his part, wondering a little that 
the audience did not hiss him—he did so 
badly. And he left noticed by none, with 
no farewells, though several knew he was 
going home that night. 

He had a short way to go, but how 
long to him! The few loungers at the 
station of his own village looked at the 
young man curiously rather than wel- 
comingly. 

“‘How’s father?” he asked the station 
agent. 

“Pretty low, Andy,’’ was the kindly 
spoken reply. 

Andy trudged the four miles to their 
farm, almost afraid of what he should 
see when he reached there. The light 
shone far out down the road from the 
window. ‘Poor mother,” thought Andy. 
And when the dog barked rapturously as 
he stepped up on the old porch, and his 
mother came out and clung to him con- 
vulsively and showed—quiet, restrained 
woman that she was—how sorely she 
needed him in her trouble, it was worth 
something to realize that here there was 
a place for him. 

‘‘He won’t last through tomorrow,” 
half sobbed his mother. “He’s asleep 
now, but he’s conscious when he’s awake 
and he’s waiting for you. He thinks you 
will win the contest.” 

There was a grim look on Andy’s face. 
Of course his father expected that. 

“But he is always just as satisfied, 
Andy, when you don’t win,” added his 
mother, gently. And Andy caught his 
breath with a queer choke. 


After the contest the boys feasted the 
winner, and there was great rejoicing. 
Some of the Sophomores made them- 
selves merry in like manner, and, having 
perpetrated a variety of jokes, one of 
them wished for Holton, that they might 
operate on some one worth plaguing. 

“IT guess he thinks he won in the con- 
test,” laughed one, and a shout followed. 

“Say, fellows, come on; let’s go down 
to the telegraph office and telegraph him 
that he won!” 

“All right; he’ll have it put in the 
paper!’’ giggled another, and off they 
trooped to the telegraph office. 


Early in the morning, while Andy sat 
by his father’s bedside, the sick man 
weakly holding his boy’s hand and look- 
ing an interest and love he was unable to 
give utterance to, a horse’s hoofs clat- 
tered up to the door. ‘Telegram for 
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Andy Holton’s boy,” said the lad on the 
horse. ‘‘How’s Andy? Everybody wants 
to know.” 

“He is failing fast,’ was Mrs. Holton’s 
sad answer as she took the telegram. 

“A what, Andy?” asked the sick man, 
brightening. 

‘*A telegram, father.” 

His mother gave it to him. He tore it 
open mechanically and noticed the words: 
“ We offer our congratulations to Andrew 
Holton, winner of the Freshman con- 
test.” He understood the cut in an in- 
stant, and his color rose. It seemed so 
cruel just at that moment. 

‘‘Let me see it, Andy,” and the wasted 
hand reached for it. He could not read it 
and he turned to his wife. 

As she read it aloud the boy looked 
aghast. Shenoticedit. “‘Letitgo, Andy,” 
she whispered, but the father would not 
have heard had she spoken aloud. His 
thin hands trembled, his eyes shone, his 
pale cheeks glowed a moment. 

“Andy won! Andy! Iknewit! He’s 
shown out at last! I knew they’d sep him 
right at college! Our Andy! I knew I'd 
live long enough to hear about it.” 

The weak voice paused, and then in a 
broken way he added, “But it’s nothing, 
Andy, to knowing you’re what you—are 
—and always were—so fair and square 
and’’— He could not go on and the only 
words he spoke later were for his wife; 
but he kept the telegram clasped in his 
hand to the last. 

When it was all over, and Andy stood 
listlessly by the kitchen stove about to 
drop the telegram into the blaze, his 
mother laid her hand on his and withdrew 
the paper. ‘*Perhaps it was just a joke, 
Andy, but I’d like to keep it. It gave 
him so much pleasure; and—perhaps— 
Andy—you think it wasn’t se, but it was 
true to father—and there’s more than one 
kind of winning.” 

Andy bent down and kissed his mother. 
‘Father was always ready to think I was 
just what he wanted me to be, no matter 
how I failed. But I can be, without any 
failing, what he really wanted most—and 
that’s good to you, mother—and I will.” 





On the Trolley 


The red is melting in the river, 
The red is dying in the sky, 

The evening star begins to quiver, 
Belated birds go darting by; 

Come, let us follow, follow, follow, 
And find how fine it is to fly. 


By pine woods where, when noon was sunny, 
The air with spicy balsams flowed, 
By gardens full of sweets and honey 
Where summer-long the rose has glowed, 
By weary wife and loitering lover, 
Come, flash along the river road. 


The forest wall across the river 
Darkens within the curling tide, 

The fragrant winds about us shiver, 
We rock, we race, we rush, we ride, 

Thrilled with the sweep of airy motion 
And glad because the world is wide. 


The night soars up the purple spaces, 
The whirling winds divide the deep, 
Strange gleams are on familiar places, 
Swift lightnings underneath us leap, 
As forward, flying, fiying, flying, 
Upon the thunderbolt we sweep!. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 





All that can be said about friendship is like 
botany to flowers.—H. D. Thoreau. 
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Closet and Altar 


For with Thee is the fountain of life. 


How beautiful is the living fountain, 
unvarying, inexhaustible! Bring what 
vessel you will and the swift outpouring 
of the stream fills it to the brim. Pure, 
sparkling, sweet, refreshing, it is the 
image of the free grace of God in Christ 
and seems to repeat the prophet’s call 
with its incessant music—‘“‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters!’’ 


Fountain of light and living breath, 
Whose mercies never fail nor fade; 
Fill me with life that hath no death, 
Fill me with light that hath no shade; 
Appoint the remnant of my days 
To see thy power and sing thy praise. 
—Francis Quarles. 


My God! Thou fountain of all good- 
ness, the more we draw from thy bounty 
the larger and fresher is its stream.— 
Christian Scriver. 











The great stay of the believer is not the 
grace of God within him—that is a well, 
whose streams sometimes run dry; but it 
is the grace of God without him, the grace 
that is in Jesus Christ, which is an ever- 
flowing fountain to which the believer 
can never come amiss.—Thomas Boston. 





There is a fullness of comfort in Him, 
an overflowing, everflowing fullness, like 
that of a fountain; it is always fresh and 
clear and clean, like spring water, while 
the pleasures of sin are puddle-waters.— 
Matthew Henry. 





Blest Jesus! Source of grace divine, 
What soul-refreshing streams are thine! 
Oh bring these healing waters nigh, 

Or we must droop, and fall, and die. 


Our longing souls aloud would sing, 
‘Spring up, celestial fountain, spring! 
To a redundant river flow, 

And cheer this thirsty land below.”’ 


May this blest torrent near my side 
Through all the desert gently glide; 
Then, in Immanuel’s land above, 
Spread to a sea of joy and love! 

—Philip Doddridge. 





If ye knew what He is preparing for 
you ye would be too glad. He will not, it 
may be, give you a full draught till ye 
come up to the well-head and drink, yea, 
drink abundantly, of the pure river of the 
water of life that proceedeth out from 
the throne of God and from the Lamb.— 
Samuel Rutherford. 





Out of tby fullness, Lord, content our 
longing souls witb good. Thou art the 
Fountain whence all our satisfaction 
flows. The waters of eartb’s pleasure 
tbat seemed sweet at first grow bitter 
to oue taste. Give us deligbts tbat sball 
not fail—streams of tby bounty and 
sweet waters of tby love. Mingle thy 
blessing witb every cup. Reep from 
our lips all poisonous draugbts of sin. 
©, satisfy us early witb thy mercy and 
make tbyp jop our portion dap and nigbt. 
Transform our pleasures by tby prese= 
ence. Scatter fear inconfidence of love. 
Give strengtb in grief and upbold us 
in all needful cares of earth, tbat our 
spirits map be unperturbed and our 
faith grow strong by experience of tby 
grace. tn thee is the fountain! Tbou 
bast called us to come and take of tbe 
water of life freely. In Jesus’ name 
wecome. Amen. 
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Tailor-Made Suits 


UR new Fall and Winter Cat- 
alogue of tailor-made cos. 
tumes and cloaks is now ready 
We illustrate in it all of the new. 
est Paris styles, and will mail jt 
Sree, ether with samples of 
materials to select from, to the 
lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. We keep no 
iJ y-ma ents but make 
| everything to order, thus vivip 
that touch of individual ity ant 
cacustvences 80 much to be de. 
ed. 









Our new Fall and Winter (ata. 
logue illustrates a splendid as. 
sortment of suits and cloaks 
made according to fashion’s jat. 
est dictates. 


Charming Costumes and 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, 
$5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined 
throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of al! 
grades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our \ine of 
samples includes the newest materials, many of thei 
pany exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. Write today for Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them to you /ree, by return mai), 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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WeseeS 
ashing Silverware. 


Bad treatment in the dish pan is the cause of much 
of the injury to Silver; ordinary laundry or scouring 
soaps are as unfit for this purpose as for the toilet, 


Electro-Silicon 
Silver Soap 


Is made specially for washing Silverware. The 
washing cleanses, drying polishes. {¢ does the work 
well and quickly; and saves your silver. ‘lhat 
saving more than pays for the soap. 

Of leading dealers, 15 cents per cake, 

By mail, post-paid, 20 cents in stamps, 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 











Libby Ss 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the’ pick of the choicest beef 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 


Libby, MoNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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I find this at the top of my heap 
of Corner letters—and a most dis- 
appointing letter it is! 
HERON ISLAND, ME. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I inclose —— for the 
Japanese orphan, O Hana San. I hope it is 
not too late to send with the fund. [Never too 
late to do good!—Mr. M.) I am at the Hotel 
Madockawando on a small island in Maine. 
[ spend the summer here every year. Itisa 
lovely place. I wonder if any of the other 
Cornerers have ever been here. If they ever 
came here they would want to come again. 
Doris B. 
This is my disappointment: J am “the 
other Cornerer” who have been there, 
and that on the very day when Doris was 
writing the above letter! My friend and 
[pulled overto Heron from “Christmas.” 
We saw the (unoccupied) cottage of a boy 
I used to go to school with, then walked 
across the little island to a point on its 
ocean side called ‘‘Cape Horne,” from 
the Massachusetts children whose pic- 
ture | took on their rustic veranda. As 


RR ina ii from the Maine islands 
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The Conversation Corner 


Captain Gosnold came in 1602, and 
sailed onto Martha’s Vineyard—for sassa- 
fras. Capt. Martin Pring came in 1603, 
anchored at Pemaquid and sailed on to 
Edgartown—for sassafras. Captain Wey- 
mouth came in 1605, anchored at Monhe- 
gan, discovered a famous harbor (Booth- 
bay ?) and a famous river (Kennebec ?), 
and carried five innocent Indians captive 
to England. In 1607 came the “‘ Popham 
Colony,” and spent a few days at Pema- 
quid Harbor—hence that date on the 
rock—but their plantation at the mouth 
of the Kennebec met an early failure. 

Capt. John Smith had his adventurous 
hand in the business too, in 1614, building 
boats at Monhegan, fishing for cod and 
whales, reporting English ships at Pema- 
quid, and returning to England by way 
of the Isles of Shoals and Cape Cod, to 
publish his famous map of New England, 
a name first given by him. War and pes- 
tilence swept off the great Wauwenock 
“bashaba”’ and most of his tribe. But 
European vessels filled the harbors in the 
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the letter says, I wanted to go again, 
and did go, meeting at the landing two 
grown-up Cornerers from near Boston, 
afterwards a cottager of long-ago ac- 
quaintance, and the Madockawando land- 
lori—whom I forgot to ask whether the 
wigwam of the Penobscot chief who de- 
stroyed old York in 1692 occupied the site 
of his hotel. I also saw a group of little 
giris playing croquet close by—and now 
to think that one of them was probably 
our Corner member from far-off Iowa 
(for | remember Doris as being from Du- 
buque) is sad enough! 

We counted that day lost (in the fog) 
when we did not make an excursion 
somewhere, by sea or land. One day we 
walked to South Bristol and pulled across 
John’s Bay to Fort Pemaquid. You may 
be surprised to see by this picture of the 
“Rock of Pemaquid” that it antedates 
by thirteen years our own Plymouth 
Rock, although it must be remembered 
that the settlement around the former 
rock was not, like that at Plymouth, a 
continuous and permanent colony, nor, 
like that, the nucleus of a nation. You 
would be interested to read (Drake’s Pine 
Tree Coast and Higginson’s Book of 
American Explorers would best fit your 
young eyes) of the early voyages and set- 
tlements of Englishmen in this region. 
I will give you a few hints about it. 


summer, for fishing and trade, and as 
early as 1625 afew white people settled at 
Pemaquid, under a notable deed from the 
natives. The ‘‘Pemaquid patent” was 
given in 1632 to two men of Bristol, Eng., 
for which the present township has its 
name. The place was destroyed in King 
Philip’s War, again by the French and 
Indians, and after its long and romantic 
history it has now its chief interest in 
summer hotels and these ruins. 

“The courteous custodian of the prop- 
erty—owned by an Association—told us 
of the four successive forts upon the 
“rock over which three nations have con- 
tended for supremacy,” and showed us 
the paved street which has been exca- 
vated and other evidence of the ancient 
and populous town. The incoming fog 
hastened us off. Our boat was the Hob- 
son (fortunate name), we had a compass 
and knew our course, and so succeeded 
in making the obscure channel on the 
mainland before “it shut down a dungeon 
o’ fog,’ else we might have been groping 
around there now! 

Another day we rode around all the 
bays to the end of Pemaquid Point, see- 
ing its light-house and fog bell, its won- 
derful ocean surf and, by no means least 
in interest, a party of “Corner” people 
on the rocks from a Connecticut city. 
Still another red-letter day was when 
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the Wauwenock took us to old Monhegan, 
ten miles out to sea, quaint islet of past 
history and present beauty. There, where 
Weymouth’s men picked wild berries and 
hauled thirty great cod and where the 
Popham colonists landed and held Sun- 
day service nearly three hundred years 
ago, we ran afoul of a Massachusetts 
Cornerer just off on his yacht, sat on the 
Whitehead Cliffs, and talked with a few 
of the settlers. Itis a “plantation” ofa 
hundred souls, several of them belong- 
ing to bright children, who have a red 
schoolhouse (town house in March and 
meeting house on Sundays) and who were 
glad to get ‘‘Mayflowers” from the Con- 
gregational Bookstore. 

I wish to add two interesting bits of 
history connected with Pemaquid. Our 
old acquaintance, Samoset, who in 1621 so 
surprised the Pilgrims by saying Wel- 
come, Englishmen—a greeting which 
Boston is heartily repeating to English 
pilgrims this very day—was a native of 
Pemaquid, one of the “lords of Monhe- 
gan,” and the very sagamore who signed 
the deed to the Bristol merehants in 1625. 
He had providentially come on a vessel 
from Maine to Cape Cod to become the 
friend of our fathers. 

The other reminiscence is not quite so 
ancient. I recall the vivid memory that 
about fifty years ago—more or less—I was 
a boy in a vessel which had gone from 
Cape Cod to Maine, and on the anniver- 
sary of the printing of this paper was 
catching mackerel off Monhegan, having 
stood anchor watch the night before near 
Pemaquid Point. As now I pulled and 
steamed over those same waters I queried 
whether, as in Holmes’s poem, 


The man would be a boy again! 


Which would you, on the whole, rather 
8 Mw. MoS) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 





FITCHBURG, MAss, 
Dear Mr. Martin: My great-great-aunt, 
ninety years old, has given me a little book, 
two inches square, and is called ‘‘the Bible.” 
The author is J. ‘faylor, and it is dedicated 
to William, Duke of Gloucester. It describes 
all the books of the Bible in verse. ... Itis 
printed in 1810, but it is a “‘new edition,” so 
that it was evidently written before that. I 
would like to know who J. Taylor was, and 
anything else about the book that any one 

can tell me. CHRISTINE R. 


That is a hard ?, and I have had a long 
hunt for the answer. It is plain enough what 
the book is, for it has been reprinted both in 
London and New York, but who was 
“J. Taylor’? A copy of the little book 
—the ‘‘ Thumb Bible,” it is called—is in Mr. 
S. Brainard Pratt’s remarkable collection of 
Bibles in the ‘ Bible Room” at the Congre- 
gational Library, and is there marked as 
written by Bishop Jeremy Taylor, referring 
to Allibone. But a careful comparison of 
that and other authorities shows that it was 
really the work of John Taylor, the ‘‘ Water 
Poet,’ so called, 1584-1654. It was first pub- 
lished in 1616, when Jeremy Taylor was 
three years old. It is contained in the folio 
edition of that ‘‘ Water Poet’s”’ works, 1630. 
I fear it is now too late to refer the question 
to the International Council—the English del- 
egates would doubtless know all about it. 
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The Appointed Speakers for the Council 





REV. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., LL.D. REV. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. REV. JOHN BROWN, D. D. REV. ALFRED CAVE, I. D, 
Principal of Mansfield College, Orford, Eng. Pastor at Bowdon, Eng. Pastor of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, Eng. Principal of Hackney College, London, Eng 


REV. R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL. D. 








REV. G. P. FISHER, D. D., LL. D. JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D. SAMUEL B. CAPEN, M.A. 


Pastor of Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. Professor at the Divinity School, Yale Uni- President of the University of Michigan. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN MASSIE, M.A., J.P. 


versily. 


REV. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. WILLIAM CROSFIELD, J. P. ALBERT BPICER, ESQ 


Professor at Mansfield College, Orford, Eng. Pastor of Richmond Hill Church, Bourne- Treasurer of the Cong’l Union of England Member of Parliament from London, Eng. 


REV. F. A. NOBLE, D. D. 
Pastor of Union Park Church, Chicago. 


mouth, Eng. and Wales, 


REV. A. J. LYMAN, D. D. REV. REVUEN THOMAS, D. D. REV. F, W. GUNSAULUS, D. D. 
Pastor of South Church, Brooklyn. Pastor of Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. Pastor of Central Church, Chicago- 
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REY. ROBERT BRUCE, M.A., D.D. REV. JAMES STARK, D. D. REV. W. B. SELBIE, M. A. MRS. ELKANAH ARMITAGE, 


Pastor of Highfield Church, Huddersfield, Pastor of Belmont Street Church, Aberdeen, Past.r of Highgate Church, London. Leeds, Eng. 
Eng. Scotland. 





D. D, 
ndon, Eng. 
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WILLIAM J, TUCKER, D.D., LL. D. GEORGE HARRIS, D. D., LL. D. WILLIAM F, 8LOCUM, B. D., LL. D. GRAHAM TAYLOR, D. D., LL. D. 
President of Dartmouth College. President of Amherst College. President of Colorado College. Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary, 


Chicago. 
















REV. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A, D.D. REV. C. 8. HORNE, M. A. J. COMPTON RICKETT, D. L. REV, ALEXANDER GOSMAN, 


) Pastor: Bmmanuel Church, Cambridge, Eng. Pastor of Kensington Church, London, Eng. Member of Parliament from Scarborough, Principal of the Congregational College o 
Eng. Victoria, Hawthorn, Australia. 










REV. 0. H. PATTON, D.D. FRANK 0. PORTER, PH. D., D.D. REV. WILLISTON WALKER, PH.D., D. D. REV. 0. R. BROWHN, D.D. 
Pastor of First Church, St. Louis. Professor at Yale University. Professor at Hartford Theological Seminary, Pastor of First Church, Oakland, Cal, 
Hartford, Ct. 












REV. JOSEPH ROBERTSON, M. A. 
Pastor of Stow Memorial Church, Adelaide, 
Australia. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
Editor of The Outlook, New York. 


MARGARET J. EVANS, M.A. 


Professor at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 


REV. C, E. JEFFERSON, D. 
Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
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City. 


GRACE N. KIMBALL, M.D. 
Asst. Physician at Vassar College. 


REV. HENRY HOPKINS, D. D. 
Pastor of First Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
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REV. R. W. THOMPEON. 
Senior Foreign Secretary of ¢) 
Missionary Society. 


London 





REV. H. A. THOMAS, M.A. 
Chairman of the Union of England and 
Wales. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 1-7, Oar Own Church; What 
Can We Do for Her? Ps. 122: 19. 

With the multiplication of new forms of 
philanthropic and Christian work, it some- 
times seems as if the young life of today was 
inclined to devote itself principally to institu- 
tions and organizations outside the church. 
It is a fine thing, to be sure, to be useful ina 
social settlement, or in temperance or murrici- 
pal reform, or to have some quiet philanthropic 
hobby of one’s own, but we question whether 
in the long run the average young man or 
young woman counts for more in these special 
agencies than he would if he expended as much 
time and thought and energy upon the activ- 
ities of his own home church. 





Who are the useful Christians today? Are 
they not as a rule the ones who realize that 
their first duty is to their own church? They 
may be prominent Y. M. C. A. workers, too, 
they may be rendering service in behalf of 
civic righteousness, but if we follow them to 
their homes we shall find that they do not 
neglect the prayer meeting, the Sunday school 
and other departments of the church life. I 
would plead for a revival of enthusiasm for 
church service. New England history is radi- 
ant with the names of ministering men and 
women who have loved the church, sacrificed 
much to sustain its regular work, and because 
their spiritual life was constantly fed at this 
fountain they became widely useful in the 
community and left an honored and spotless 
name. 





The first thing to do, then, is to exalt the 
idea of church service in one’s own heart, and 
the second is like unto it. Exalt itin the eyes 





of men everywhere. How seldom does a man 
let it be known that he belongs to a church? 
He is quite as likely to boast of his connection 
with some club or guild. One need not, to be 
sure, parade the fact of his church member- 
ship on all occasions, but if he cares anything 
at all for the church, its hallowed associations, 
its noble traditions and its present ministra- 
tions to life, how can he go on for ten, twenty, 
perhaps fifty years in its membership without 
now and then letting the fact be known to the 
person who eats at the same table with him, 
or works behind the same counter. Let him 
cherish a righteous pride that he belongs to 
such a glorious fellowship. Let him try to 
win others to it with the zeal which a cam- 
paigner in behalf of a candidate for office ex- 
hibits. 





We ought to do another thing. It is often 
said that Christianity and ‘‘churchianity”’ 
are different things. Sometimes they are, we 
must confess, just as we must also acknowl- 
edge that individual Christianity is not always 
the Christianity of Christ. But who would 
care to belong to an organization that was ab- 
solutely perfect. The joy and zest of being a 
church member consists in the fact that one 
may be all the time striving in right ways to 
purify the church, to bring it up to the times, 
to make its fellowship broader, its purpose 
more steady, its faith more firm. Yes, there 
is much to be done before the church life of 
today will mirror correctly and fully the 
Christianity of Christ, but the army of young 
persons pressing forward into church mem- 
bership may be expected to lift the standards 
higher and to free the church from spots and 
wrinkles and blemishes of every kind. 





As this meeting is designed in part to open 
up the work of one’s own denomination, it 
will be well to emphasize the advantage of a 
knowledge of our denominational history and 





achievements, its present forms of activity 
and its distinctive mission in the world. 
With the International Council so prominent 
in the public mind, such a recounting of im- 
portant matters is all the more timely and 
effective. 





Up-to-Date Pointers on the 
Council 


Let every delegate be prompt in registering. 
The official book will be found in a conspic- 
uous place in the Social Rooms. 


Out of the American delegation of 20, 
ninety-one are pastors. 


The Boston Book with its bright red cover 
is already much in evidence. 


A number of letters have come from men- 
bers of other denominations signifying their 
intention to be present. 


Mr. Albert Spicer will visit Chicago after the 
council at the invitation of Prof. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie. 


The daily press has given generous space to 
the council thus far and has shown for it in- 
telligent appreciation. The American public, 
through the newspapers of New England and 
New York, has been informed far better of 
the character and purpose of the council than 
the English people were of the first council by 
the London and provincial English press. 


The Boston papers promise to deal liberally 
by the council, though no one will be recog- 
nized as the official organ. A verbatim record 
of the addresses and all the proceedings will 
appear in the official volume to be issued by 
the publishing committee of the National 
Council and to be ordered before Sept. 30 from 
Rev. H. A. Hazen, D. D., Room 611 Congreg# 
tional House, Boston, at $2 a volume. 
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REV. I. D. BEVAN, LL. B., D. D. 
Pastor of the Queensbury Street Church, 
Melbourne, Australia. 








t P 
WILLIAM D. W. HYDE, D.D., LL. D. 
President of Bowdoin College. 


Badges of committees: The chairman, blue 
and white; entertainment committee, blue 
.nd light blue; finance and ways and means 
ommittees, blae and olive; committee on 
halls and ushers, blue and red; publicity and 
press committee, blue and brown; committee 
n excursions and railroads, blue and yellow. 
rhe chairman of each sub-committee has a 
sinall white ribbon in addition to the above 
olors. 

May the day selected for the photographing 
{ the council prove propitious. It is Thurs- 
iay, Sept. 21, at 1.05 on the steps of the State 
House. 

Mr. 8S. B. Pratt’s unique and valuable col- 
ection of Bibles and manuscripts will well 
repay inspectior. Take a few minutes off and 
irop in and see them at Rocm 208 Congrega- 
tienal House. 

The Governor’s reception Thursday noon 
will be one of the notable social functions. 
After saluting his Excellency in the Executive 
Chamber it will be in order to wander through 
the spacious and elegant halls and corridors. 
Librarian Tillinghast will do the honors at 
the State Library, where the Bradford manu- 
script is among the treasures on exhibition. 


News of the meeting will be scattered to the 
four quarters of the earth by telegraph and 
mail service. Efforts have been made to pro- 
vide every needed facility for representatives 
of accredited papers, and the daily papers 
have been generous in their promises of re- 
ports. No special paper has been appointed 
the official organ, but the three or four leading 
morning papers and the Transcript in the 
afternoon will review the preceding twenty- 
four hours and will publish extended and in 
some cases verbatim reports of the addresses. 


Post office, telephone, telegraph, stenogra- 
phers and typewriters all at the service of the 
delegates. 


Mr. Waldron will preside over the Informa- 
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REV. J. H. GEORGE, D. Db. 
Principal of the Congregational College of 
Canada, 


tion Bureau. It will take a smart man to ask 
him a question which he can’t answer. 

That Quiet Room where people can write 
letters or rest without molestation or alarm is 
a fine idea. We hope it will at no time belie 
its name. 


The reunion of Oberlin College graduates 
and students during the council will be held 
at the Brighton Congregational Church, Dr. 
A. A. Berle, pastor, on Tuesday afternoon 
next at 4.30 p.m. At 6 the Brighton church 
people will serve a collation and at 7.30 there 
will be a public meeting at which members of 
the faculty will speak and there will be greet- 
ings from Harvard, Bowdoin, Amherst, Yale 
and other colleges. All Oberlin students in 
the vicinity are invited and should send their 
names at once to Rev. A. E. Colton, Bible 
Rooms, Bromfield Street, that adequate pro- 
visions for their entertainment may be 
made. 


There are eight women delegates—three 
Americans: 

Mrs. Frederick Eggert, Portland, Ore. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, Northfield, Minr. 

Dr. Grace Kimball, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
four English: 

Mrs. Elkanah Armitage, Leeds. 

Miss Cheetham, Londor. 

Mrs. D. B. Hooke, Londor. 

Miss Rotha Thomas, Bristo). 
one Canadian : 

Mrs. T. B. Hyde, Torcnto, Ont. 


Take a look at the Congregational Bookstore 
windows and pay your respects to the like- 
nesses and works of our greatest leaders from 
our own country and from abroad and of 
former and present days. The bookstore’s 
window decorators are to be thenked for this 
painstaking and attractive display. 


The dozen members of the Australian dele- 
gation are traveling quite independently of 
oneanother. Dr. Bevan and Rev. J. J. Halley 
crossed the Pacific together and landed, Aug. 
25, at San Francisce. They both preached in 
San Francisco and assisted in laying the 
foundation of the new Richmond churcb. 
Mr. Halley preached at Montrose, Col., Sept. 
3, and at Colorado Springs, Sept. 10, for Dr. 
Gregg. Mr. Halley returns via England, be- 
ing on an all around the world trip, having 
purchased a ticket in Melbourne which takes 
him the entire journey. Professor Gosman 
came by the Canedian Pacific and stopped en 
route at Winnipeg and other points in British 
Americe. William Halsey, one of the bright 
laymen in the group, a dealer in boots and 
shoes, came early, toc. He is very active in 
young people’s work and has been visiting 
Chicago, New York and Boston. Rev. Joseph 
Robertson came via England, landing at 
Montrea!. 


The council post <ffice began operations 
Tuesday morning with regular members of 
the Boston post office force on duty. 
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REV. J. J. HALLEY. 
Pastor of St. Ki'da Church, Melbourne, 
Australia, 





REV. JAMES H. HOLLOWELL, 
Secretary of the Nonconfor mist Political Council 
of Great Britain, 





The British Weekly's representatives at the 
council will be Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth and 
Rev. W. G. Selbie. 


Drs. Horne and Forsyth will address the 
Essex Congregational Clab, Sept. 25, on The 
Spiritual and Historical Literature of Today 
Created by the Reformation. 





The Delegates in Canada 


Montreal has been specially favored with 
visitors «n route to Bostor. For several re- 
cent Sundays the majority of the pulpits have 
been supplied by brethren from across the 
see. Dr. Robert Craig of Edinburgh, Princi- 
pal Cave of London, Bryan Dale of Bradford 
and R. Wardlaw Thompson of London have 
been on the Congregational supply list. Mr. 
D. F. Goddard, M. P. for Ipswich, has also 
spoken at Calvary Church. At Toronto dis- 
appointment was general because the stay of 
the council party coming from Niagara and 
going by way of the Thousand Islands was so 
short that the planned reception and banquet 
became impossible. Professor Gosman of 
Australia, however, spent a short time in the 
city and delivered an address at the Northern 
Church. It is hoped yet that more may be 
seen in this city of the brethren. J.P. @. 





Children are yet living of parents who went 
as missionaries to what was then the New 
West, when the only means of conveyance 


‘were horse or the canal boat. There are now 


182,776 miles of railroad in the United States, 
six times as much as in any other country in 
the world. It has all been built within seventy 
years. Within the next seventy years nations 
now most distant from one another will be in 
close connection and the Christianity of this 
century, as we are now making it, will be 
before the whole world for its judgment. 
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Four Leaders in Modern American Congregationalism 





By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


LEONARD BACON 


If the International Council had con- 
vened in Boston twenty years ago, prob- 
ably the men most prominent in organiz- 
ing it and most deeply interested in it 
would be the four whose faces appear in 
these pages. Many of those who partici- 
pate in it will be glad to recall the once 
familiar features of the fathers whose 
prayers and counsels made this gathering 
possible. American Congregationalism 
had not extended itself far beyond its New 
England home when these four men were 
born. None has surpassed them in plans 
and labors to proclaim its principles and 
shape its polity. It is remarkable that 
they all lived to be venerable, worked 
vigorously to the end, and all died from 
the same cause, a disease of the heart. 

Leonard Bacon was born in Detroit, 
Mich., in 1802. He graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1820, and for sixty years was asso- 
ciated with it as student, friend, fellow, 
teacher and member of the corporation. 
He studied theology at Andover, was in- 
stalled as pastor of the old First Church, 
New Haven, in 1825, and for forty years 
was its only minister, with ever increas- 
ing responsibilities. In 1866 he became 
professor of didactic theology in Yale 
Seminary, and a few years later lecturer 
on church history and polity; but he re. 
mained pastor emeritus of the same church 
till his death. 

Dr. Bacon began to be known as a vig- 
orous writer for the press before he at- 
tained his majority. In 1822 he was 
writing for the old Christian Spectator 
and continued to do so for twelve years. 
Later on he was one of the jfounders 
of the New Englander, and contributed 
more than one hundred essays to that 
solid quarterly. He was7one of the three 


original editors of the New York Inde- 
pendent for more than a decade. He was 
a frequent contributor to The Congrega- 
tionalist. He was a valiant anti-slavery 
leader, and the volume of essays from 
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his pen on that subject had great indy. 
ence with Abraham Lincoln in deciding 
the views which led him to write the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

Dr. Bacon wrote a Manual for Young 
Church Members as early as 1833. Six 
years later his Thirteen Historical Dis 
courses appeared. He was the chief a 
thor of the Boston Platform, the only 
complete statement of the polity of Cou. 
gregational churches which had been is 
sued since 1648. His latest book was thie 
Genesis of the New England Churches 
published in 1874. 

His face remains to this day the mos 
honored feature in the picture of Con 
necticut Congregationalism. In the as 
semblies of that State, in National Coun. 
cils and in the annual meeting of ths 
American Board he participated as a 
leader. In advisory.councils, many o/ 
which are historic, he was the moderato: 
and trusted counselor. He was at his 
best on great occasions. There are many 
who still remember some of his mission. 
ary addresses, when he sketched with 
massive eloquence the movements of the 
mighty campaign between the forces o! 
darkness and light. ‘What a magnifi 
cent old lion!’ said one of his friends, 
when he rose on one of these occasions to 
give a missionary address. The descrip. 
tion fitted him exactly. Always keen in 
controversy, he had a wealth of humo: 
which he knew how to use with brilliant 
effect. Yet he was a devout spirit with a 
kindness which ripened into benignity as 
he passed on into old age. We have no 
hymn which stirs Congregationalists to 
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honor their history more than that one 
which will always be known as Dr. 
Bacon’s hymn, beginning: 


O God, beneath Thy guiding hand, 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea. 


Henry Martyn Dexter was nearly a 
score of years the junior of Dr. Bacon. 
He graduated from Yale in 1840 and 
from Andover in 1844. After a five 
years’ pastorate: of the Franklin Street 
Chureb, Manchester, N. H., he succeeded 
Prof. Austin Phelps at Pine Street, after- 
wards Berkeley Street Church, Boston, 
where he ministered to a large and grow- 
ing congregation for eighteen years. 

But early in his professional life he 
developed an interest in the history of 
the Pilgrims, being himself one of their 
lineal descendants. This interest led to 
researches into Congregational history 
and polity, in which he was for many 
years and still is the foremost authority. 
Coincident with his coming to Boston 
Tc Congregationalist was started to 
represent, as the Recorder did not, the 
more progressive views of the denomi- 
nation, and especially its aversion to 
slavery. In 1851 Dr. Dexter became one 
o! the editors of the new paper, and 
along with the duties of his large city 
parish continued to hold this position, 
with the exception of a single year, till 
The Congregationalist purchased and 
united with itself the Recorder, in 1867, 
when he became editor-in-chief, and 
resigning his pastoral office devoted 
from that time his full strength to 
journalism. In this he found his life 
work and became for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the most trusted and oftenest sought 
counselor concerning all affairs connected 
with American Congregationalism. 

Dr. Dexter has written several volumes 
which have become standard works of de- 
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nominational history and polity. His 
Congregationalism, What It Is, Whence 
It Is, and How It Works, has for thirty- 
five years been an authority in Congrega- 
tional usage. His Congregationalism as 
Seen in Its Literature, the fruit of much 
research abroad in preparation for the 
three years’ courses of Southworth lec- 
tures at Andover Seminary, is a wealth 
of historical lore which Congregational- 
ists will prize for generations to come. 
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Dr. Dexter made nine visits to Great 
Britain and the Continent in pursuance 
of his studies, and he found in other 
lands, especially in England, many friends 
who enjoyed his companionship and cher- 
ish his memory. He is the only one of 
the sons of Yale who has been honored 
by his alma mater with the two degrees 
D. D. and LL. D. 

Large in person, generous in mind and 
bountiful in heart, Dr. Dexter seemed 
most noble to those who knew him most 
intimately. One evening, as usual, he 
bade his associates in the office of the 
paper a kind good-night. The next mes- 
sage from his home told them that he had 
been found in his bed lying as though 
quietly sleeping. He had passed into the 
better land without pain, Nov. 13, 1890. 
He had two days before been invited to 
preach the sermon at the first Interna- 
tional Congregational Council in London. 


Alonzo H. Quint graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, in the class of 1846, at 
the age of eighteen, and from Andover in 
1852. He was the first pastor of the 
Central Church, Jamaica Plain, now a 
part of Boston. He left his pulpit to 
serve as chaplain in the Second Massa- 
chusetts Infantry during the Civil War. 
At its close he became pastor of the 
North Chureb, New Bedford, remaining 
till compelled by ill health to take rest, 
in 1875. From that time till his death 
he was constantly active, preaching in 
several churches, but not accepting a 
pastorate. 

No man has done more than Dr. Quint 
in marshaling the hosts of Congrega- 
tionalists, arousing them to a denomina. 
tional consciousness and giving practical 
direction to their energies. He was, toa 
large degree, instrumental in giving char- 
acter and shape to our periodical denomi- 
national literature. He was one of the 
founders of the Congregational Quar- 
terly, out of which grew the Year-Book, 
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which he edited from its beginning till 
1883, He was chairman of the business 
committee which planned the first Na- 
tional Council. He and Dr. Bacon 
framed the platform of polity which 
that council adopted. He wrote a part 
of the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith. 
He drafted the constitution of the Na- 
tional Counci), and was the only person 
elected to every triennial meeting till his 
death. For twelve years he was its sec- 
retary. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared the Council Man- 
ual. He was one of the vice-presidents 
of the first International Council, in 
which he took a prominent part. As a 
trustee of Dartmouth College, a member 
of the Board of Visitors of Andover Sem- 
inary, as a director in other important 
denominational organizations and as a 
counselor in many matters affecting the 
interests of the churches throughout the 
whole country he filled with honor the 
place of leadership made vacant by the 
death of his lifelong friend, Dr. Dexter, 
till he, too, six years later, laid down his 
work with his life, Nov. 4, 1896. 


Mark Hopkins was born in the same 
year with Dr. Bacon, though he survived 
him nearly six years. A native of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., he was for sixty years con- 
nected with Williams College. Graduat- 
ing from that institution in 1824, after 
several years’ service as tutor and pro- 
fessor, he became president in 1836, the 
youngest college president, at that time, 
in the country. In 1872 he resigned that 
position and again became a professor in 
the same institution, and there he died in 
No American teacher has ever im- 
pressed his personality on his pupils more 
profoundly and beneficently than Dr. 
Hopkins. Of the 1,726 graduates of the 
college when he died he had taught all ex- 
cept thirty-one. Williams College gradu- 
ates were known by distinguishing traits 
of character, and for these they were pe- 
culiarly indebted to Dr. Hopkins. 

Though he was ordained without hav- 
ing pursued any special course of theolog- 
ical study, he was one of the most eminent 
of Congregational theologians, an original 
thinker, a cogent reasoner, with a style 
as remarkable for its force as for its sim- 
plicity. Harvard and Dartmouth both 
conferrea on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and Union College 
made him Doctor of Laws. His lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity, his vol- 
umes on Moral Science, the Law of Love, 
and the Outline Study of Man were well- 
known text-books for a generation and 
are still in use. 

In 1857 he was chosen president of the 
American Board and held that office for 
thirty years, till his death. The dissen- 
sions in the Board over doctrinal ques- 
tions were rife during the latter period of 
his administration, though they did not 
reach their culmination till six years 
later. His sympathies were with the 
more liberal wing, and those who did not 
agree with him were sometimes wont to 
attribute his position to the weakness of 
advancing age. But the issues of that 
controversy proved that be was wise and 
far-sighted. In discussions which were 
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sometimes sharp he maintained a serene 
and equable spirit, and held to the end 
the position of an honored leader. 
died at Williamstown in 1887. 


He 
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From the Interior 


New Use for a Historic Site 

D. H. Farson, Esq., of Chicago, has pur- 
chased Buffalo Rock, which, in connection 
with Starved Rock, Francis Parkman has 
described so vividly in his history of La Salle 
and Toni. It was in this vicinity that the 
Illinois Indians were attacked and almost an- 
nihilated by their enemies of the Six Nations. 
Mr. Farson’s purchase includes about 100 
acres edjoining Buffalo Rock, which is nearly 
ten miles from the city of La Salle. He in- 
tends to have old-fashioned Methodist camp 
meetings held on this spot, meetings in which 
there shall be something of the power of 
former days, when drunken men, gamblers 
and wrongdoers of the worst stripe were 
soundly converted. According to Mr. Farson 
the meetings at Des Plaines and Lake Biuff 
have lost their grip on the people. Hence 
the purchase of one of the most attractive 
sites in the State and his purpose to use 
it for religious purposes, chiefly under the 
control of the Methodist Church. For next 
year he has engaged three of the most 
successful evangelists in the church to con- 
duct the meetings. 


Two New Churches 

The Christian Scientists are to build two 
more houses of worship in Chicago, one on 
the North and oneon the West Side. The one 
on the South Side on Drexel Boulevard cost 
$100,000 and is one of the handsomest edifices 
of its kind in the city. The one on the North 
Side, which is to be located at the corner of 
Pine Grove and Wrightwood Avenues, will 
cost about $65,000, and will be of Bedford 
stone, For this building the money has been 
raised. The growth of this sect is one of the 
marvels of thetime. Certainly the treatment 
of disease is not always successful, and with 
the many suits for malpractice brought against 
members of the sect it would seem as if the 
growth could not be explained on the ground 
of any special power over the weaknesses and 
ailments of the body. 


Verdict in the Coliseum Disaster 

After a few short sessions the jury agreed 
unanimously that the disaster was caused by 
the criminal carelessness and neglect of 
Charles M. Peaslee, the manager of the Pitts- 
burg Bridge Company, which had contracted 
for the iron work on the Coliseum. The 
charge is that too great a strain was put upon 
the last raised arch, thus causing it to topple 
over and to carry the other eleven arches down 
with it. Thecompany does not think the ver- 
dict just or in accordance with the evidence. 
But the testimony of the workmen was sub- 
stantially to the effect that if greater care had 
been taken in the removal of the timbers of 
“the traveller’’ there would have been no 
accident. As the papers justly say, it is time 
these accidents should cease. The proper 
authorities will take the recommendations of 
the corener’s jury into consideration. 


Astronomical Conference 

Many of the astronomers of the country were 
last week discussir g at Williams Bay, Geneva 
Lake, the various problems growing out of 
their studies and their discoveries in this most 
fascinating science. Prof. George E. Hale of 
the Yerkes Observatory is the host. Prof. 
William Harkness of the Naval Observatory 
at Washington is the presiding cflicer. Such 
questions as Cold Weather Work and the best 
use to be made of the forty-inch telescope have 
received attention. Only members of the con- 
ference have been admitted to its sessions. 


Dr. Bevan at the Union Park Church 

Dr. Noble’s people consider themselves for- 
tunate in having had the privilege of listening 
to such an attractive preacher as Dr. Bevan of 
Melbourne, Aus., even for a single Sunday. 
His charming personality contributes not a 
little to his popularity in the pulpit, although 


his.sermons lack neither in thought nor in. 


beauty of expression. His interest in the 


Sunday school, in the young people’s meetings 
and in the midweek meeting secured a place 
for him in the regard of the congregation 
which few persons gain in so short a time, 
He spoke Sunday morning on The Vision of 
Isaiah, which he explained by showing that 
there is always the divine message and the 
human interpretatior, which must be followed 
by the human reception. 


End of the Vacation Period 

Sunday morning in most of the churches the 
pastors were in their places. Prof. \W. D, 
Mackenzie, who has been in Great Britain 
gathering and arranging material for a biog. 
raphy of his father, was back in the pulpit of 
the New England Church. Though working 
hard all summer he returns in the best of 
health. Dr. Fox of the California Avyenne 
Church is stil] absent, and Dr. Noble wil! not 
take up his work till October. Sunday morn. 
ing many ministers expressed their opinion of 
the Dreyfus trial and its outcome. With few 
exceptions public epinion condemns the 
judges, although Superintendent Andrews and 
Professor James of the University of Chicago 
think there may be good and sufficient rea. 
sons for their decision. 


Britishers at the Ministers’ Meeting 

The brethren were favored by the presence 
of Rev. Mr. Brown of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Dr. Bevan of Australia. Both addressed the 
meeting, the former briefly after an introduc- 
tion by Professor Scott, who said that he be- 
Icnged to the group containing such men as 
Drummcnd and Stalker, and emphasized the 
fact that the especial need of the church in 
Scotland is the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
He said that ministers in Glasgow had united 
to pray for this, and that the different churches 
combined in the establishing of a mission ina 
destitute quarter of the city. Dr. Bevan de- 
scribed conditions in Melbourne and suggested 
some dangers, likethe love of money, which he 
fears may be undermining our love of liberty 
and justice. Dr. E. A. Adams, for seventeen 
years engaged in work among the Bohemians 
in Chicago, gave a report of his visit this sum- 
mer to his old field in Prague, Bohemia. The 
signs of progress as he detected them encour- 
age him in the feeling that Bohemia is already 
largely leavened with gospel truth, and that in 
due time even the state Protestant church will 
become thoroughly evangelical. Hespokeofa 
political movement in Austria against home 
which promises some far-reaching changes. 
Dr. Simeon Gilbert reviewed C. M. Sheldon’s 
book, In His Steps. Dr. Gilbert gave it high 
praise, yet discussed its merits judicially, find- 
ing the ground for its popularity not in its 
style alone or in its story, but in its title and 
in the timeliness of its appearance. The re- 
view was thorough and valuable. 
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We ought not to forget the many persons 


. who will not be able to attend the council, 


but whose thoughts and prayers will be with 
it. A pastor in South Dakota writes a cheery 
letter, in which he expresses his regret that 
he cannot be present, but he says he shall 
await eagerly news of the gathering an he 
prays that.the council may mark an outpour- 
ing of the Spirit upon all the churches. !t is 
good to think of this great background for the 
council, and we tiust that frequently during 
the sessions there may be reminders of the 
silent hosts of Congregationalism the world 
over, who will not be in evidence at the meet- 
ing. Its blessings, however, will surely °x- 
tend to them through the printed reports and 
by the words of eye and ear witnesses who, at 
its close, will be eager to tell others what they 
have seen and heard. We hope that pastors 
and church leaders. generally will arrange 
now to gather up and preserve the fruits of 
the meeting in every way possible. | It is 
not too early to plan meetings with this in 
view. 





THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL, LONDON, 1891 
In the 


at The Harts, Woodford, given by Mrs. James Spicer and her four sons. 
Northrop and Guinness Rogers, being seated at his left. 
ose acquainted with 


onal Council of London in 1891 is from a photograph taken at the Garden Party 
Drs. Quint and Bevan, the other two, Drs. 
rincipal Fairbairn and President Angell. Many other faces will be recognized by th 


This excellent group of the Internati 
on the front row, is seated the president, Dr. Dale, and at his right are two of the vice-presidents, 


center, 
Still farther on are P 


Beyond Dr. Bevan, on the right, are the two secretaries, Drs. Mackennal and Hazen. 
prominent Congregationalists in this country and Great } 
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Historic Shrines of Congregationalism 


Points in the Old World Where Pilgrims Love to Linger 


We reproduce this week five picture 
vitally connected with early Pilgrim and 
Congregational history. Each of them 
has its own special significance, and to- 
gether they recall memories and offer 
suggestions peculiarly timely as the spir- 
itual children of the Pilgrims—some of 
whom also are their dese ndants by ac- 
tual birthright—are ass abling in the 





ST. HELEN’S CHURCH, AUSTERFIELD 


second great International Congregational 
Council. 

One represents St. Helen’s Church in 
Austerfield. Although tiny and unpre- 
tending, and almost rude in appearance, 
it is not without quaint architectural in- 
terest, and its historic associations are 
precious. It is inseparably connected 
with the early life of Goy. William Brad- 
ford. Through its picturesque porch and 
doorway he used to passasa lad to attend 
Sabbath worship. Init he was baptized. 
From the ministrations to which he lis- 
tened within its walls he doubtless re- 
ceived some spiritual impulses which 
helped to make him the noble Christian 
which he became. If it also aided ‘in 
forming his final conviction that within 
the state church of his 
native land true religious 
liberty could not be en- 
joyed, and if it thus helped 
to impel him to become 
first a Separatist and then 
an exile and a Pilgrim, it 
is none the less of unfail- - - 
ing interest to all who.,.° 
honor him. It has become’ ~~ 
an object of many reverent . 
visitations both by Amer- $ 
icans and by his own coun- <*# 
trymen. It is admirably :V# 
depicted in the picture’. 
which we reproduce. 

More important and sig- 
nificant in its relation to 
Congregational history is 
the so-called Scrooby |; 
Manor-house, Its attrac- ~~ 
tion for us is twofold. It. 
was the early home of: .*. 
Elder William Brewster, 
who, perhaps even more, : }* / 
than Bradford, was the". 47s: 
leader of the Plymouth Pil- “.* 
grims. In it apparently 
he grew up from infancy 


By Rev. Morton DEXTER 


to youth. From it he went forth to Cam- 
bridge University and to his short but 
honorable career in the diplomatic serv- 
ice of his sovereign in the Low Countries. 
To it he returned when his master, Secre- 
tary Davison, the scapegoat of the vacil- 
lating queen, had been degraded for obey- 
ing her orders too faithfully. 

It was the center of his loyal endeavors 
to purify the 
corrupt Es- 
tablished 
Church in 
the region, 
and when 
this proved 
‘to be impos- 
sible, it also 
became the 
} gathering 
place of the 
's el f-sacrific- 
ing Separa- 
; tists for con- 

sultation and 
| worship. In 
it, we are as- 
' sured by ac- 
tual records, 
they formed 
their church’. 
the church which, in spite of cruel hin 
drances, migrated to Holland and later 
to America, and which survives today 
in faithful service and in loyalty to 
the gospel of the fathers—even if not 
in technica], legal descent—in the Church 
of the Pilgrimage in Plymouth. It is 
more than probable—it is almost certain 
—that a portion of the ancient edifice is 
incorporated in the modern farmhouse, 
a portion, too, which formed part of the 
early chapel, or, possibly the great hall, 
of the manor-house, which naturally 
would be their place of assembly for con- 
ference and worship. 

Moreover, the surrounding landscape 
has undergone no essential change. The 
sluggish waters of the little Ryton still 


ripple peacefully against their curving 
banks at the rear of the estate. The 
little cluster of the village houses, with the 
graceful spire of St. Wilfred’s Church 
pointing heavenward in their midst, is 
substantially unaltered. The wide ex. 
panse of green, elm-shaded meadows still 
gratifies the eye in other directions. The 
woods and low hills which bound the hori- 
zon still retain their ancient places and 
forms. Almost the only important nov- 
elty which would greet the eye of Brews. 
ter, could he return to Scrooby in the 
body, would be the track of the Great 
Northern Railroad and its frequently 
passing, but rarely pausing, trains. 

No wonder that Congregationalists love 
to visit the spot. No wonder that Amer. 
ican Congregationalists especially regard 
it with greater affection and reverence 
than they feel for foreign scenes much 
more picturesque or grand, or for struc- 
tures far surpassing the simple manor. 
house in beauty or stateliness. It bears 
silent but eloquent witness to the Chris. 
tian heroism of their forefathers. 

It has been proposed more than once to 
erect upon the spot some fitting memorial 
of the Scrooby Pilgrims, but thus far in 
vain. The fulfillment of a suggestion so 
worthy should not be longer delayed. Is 
not the occasion of the present Interna- 
tional Council appropriate for the inaugu- 
ration of active effort for this object? 

The next picture transfers our attention 
to Holland. It is a photograph of, the 
Bruingang—or Brown Alley—leading out 
of the Barndesteeg, one of the streets of 
modern Amsterdam. It is not connected 
so closely and positively with the life of 
the Pilgrims as the other pictures are. 
But this narrow lane must have been trod- 
den many atime by Pilgrim feet, and in 
it is the site, still occupied by an ancient 
building, of one of the churches in which 
the English Separatists of that time held 
services. Whether or not it was on that 
spot that Robinson and his company as- 
sembled habitually for sacred worship 
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THE BROWN ALLEY IN AMSTERDAM 


probably never will become known. But 
it is certain that they must have been 
familiar with it. 

The picture reminds us of their short 
year’s stay in Amsterdam, their first 
haven after the bitter and perilous expe- 
riences of their escape from England, and 
it suggests afresh that disagreements 
between friends sometimes are as mis- 
chievous as the hostility of actual foes. 
So sharp were the contentions of other 
English Separatists, their predecessors in 
the city, that, in order to avoid becom- 
ing entangled in their controversies, the 
peace-loving Robinson and his company 
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were forced to remove themselves else- 
where. 

Thus it was that they went to Leyden, 
and there, although in spite of grave 
hardships, which the good will of their 
Dutch neighbors only mitigated in part, 
they at last breathed freely, conquered a 
small measure of prosperity, multiplied 
somewhat in numbers, and gained suffi- 
cient experience and energy as a church 
to prepare them for their last and most 
important migration, that which led 
them across the Atlantic to Plymouth in 
New England. 

It is the site of their headquarters in 
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JOHN ROBINSON'S HOME IN LEYDEN 


Leyden which the next picture shows. 
It recalls another of the Pilgrim leaders, 
Rev. John Robinson, their pastor, conced- 
edly the greatest of them all, although he 
never was able to fulfill his purpose of 
settling in America with them. He was 
their real chief, and time tardily but 
surely is revealing his greatness to man- 
kind. In 1611 Robinson and three of his 
associates, probably acting as representa- 
tives of their whole company, purchased a 
house and garden on the Klocksteeg, al- 
most opposite St. Peter’s, the cathedral 
church. The house became the home of 
Robinson and his family and the place of 
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worship of the church, and in the garden 
behind it they built a score or more of 
dwellings for the use of others of their 
fellowship, the whole estate thus becom- 
ing the heart of their little community. 

In the picture the building upon the 
site of their principal house is that with 
the arched and ornamented doorway. It 
is comparatively modern. But upon its 
front under one of the lower windows is 
fixed a small stone tablet inscribed in 
English: ‘On this spot lived, taught, 
and died John Robinson, 1611-1625.” It 
was caused to be placed there in 1865 by 
the late Dr. H. M. Dexter, long the editor 
of this journal, and his friend, Prof. G. 
E. Day, D. D., of Yale University. The 
picture fortunately happens to include 
them both, Dr. Dexter holding a book or 
paper and Dr. Day what 
probably was a measuring 
rod. A few yards beyond 
the two figures down the 
street and on the cathedral 
wall on the left was unveiled 
with impressive ceremonies, 
on July 21, 1891, the large 
bronze tablet in memory of 
Robinson erected by the 
National Council of the 
Congregational churches of 
the United States. 

The last of our five illustra- 
tions does not reproduce a 
scene butafact. No picture, 
so far as is known, exists of 
the actual embarkation at 
Delfshaven. But some un- 
recorded artist, appreciating 
the supreme and undying 
significance of the event, has 
made a careful study of the ~~ = == 
possibilities in respect to 
locality, marine architec- 
ture, costume, etc., and has 
painted a picture which our 
photograph represents. To ~ 
the spirit of the occasion it 
is unquestionably and felici- 
tously true. 

The wharf, the clumsy but 
sturdy vessel of the period, 
the hurrying, heavy-laden 
seamen or passengers, all 
moving towards the ship— 
everything in the picture 
suggests serious purpose 
and speedy departure. It 
was just such a scene which 
must have been witnessed by the Dutch 
spectators of the embarkation, whose tes- 
timony to the affecting solemnity of the 
final prayers and leave-takings at a mo- 
ment a little later than that chosen by 
the artist has come down to us. In the 
lack of any authentic picture of the em- 
barkation this well may be accepted as 
a faithful presentation of something of 
the spirit of the hour. But that it is not 
taken from life, as we say, ought to be 
remembered. 

Bradford, Brewster and Robinson, the 
men; Austerfield, Scrooby, Amsterdam, 
Leyden and Delfshaven, places forever 
memorable by reason of association with 
the men! What would we not give for 
portraits of the three Pilgrims! But it is 
much to see something of what their eyes 
saw in the day of their heroic self-sacri- 
fice for God and for unborn generations 
of men. This is why our five pictures 
appeal so strongly to all true hearts. 
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God’s Way With a Soul 


A REVIEW OF DR. MUNGER’S HORACE 
BUSHNELL 


BY REV. E. M. CHAPMAN 


“T am not so lost in lexicography,” 
wrote Dr. Johnson, in his preface to the 
immortal Dictionary, ‘‘as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth and 
that things are the sons of heaven.” It 
was in the light of this profound distinc- 
tion that Horace Bushnell lived his stren- 
uous life, and it was to the emphasis and 
illustration of it that he devoted no small 
part of his great powers. To say that he 
would have chosen to state the distinc- 
tion somewhat differently is only to say 
that he was Horace Bushnell—a man 
who could not rest in formulas,.but was 
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ever intent upon breaking up and re- 
casting the stereotyped molds into which 
truth had been run as soon as other 
shapes promised to meet the needs of the 
world better, or more material was dis- 
covered than the old forms would hold, 
or men began to fall into the superstition 
that truth itself was somehow indissolu- 
bly tied to this or that mode of its ex- 
pression. 

He measured his life, and we must meas- 
ure it, less by years than by those revela- 
tions which marked the stages along what 
he called ‘“God’s way with his soul.’ 
These revelations were repeatedly set- 
ting him face to face with his need of 
new bottles for the comprehension of the 
abundant vintages of his experience, and 
new raiment wherein to set forth his new 
apprehensions of truth to the world. But 
the world—at least the theological world 
into which he was born—was in no sense 
disposed to recognize this need, If the 
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old bottles would not hold the new wine, 
the quality of the wine was therefore dis. 
credited; and as for the Genevan raiment 
in which the faith of the fathers had 
once gone respectably abroad, its chief 
glory had come to be the extraordinary 
ingenuity with which it had been clouted, 
Hence it was to be expected that the way 
of this soul would be somewhat adven. 
turous and troubled, but none the less 
greatly significant, not only to the men 
of his own day, but also to such as should 
come after him. 

The story of Horace Bushnell’s life 
was effectively told by his daughters a 
few years after his death. But the very 
intimacy which fitted them for this task 
and possessed them of a store of informa. 
tion such as no one else could command 
kept them from undertaking 
any extended criticism of 
the preacher and theologian. 
Though ‘God had spared 
his life till all men were at 
peace with him,” time still 
hadits perfect work to do be- 
fore Dr. Bushnell could be 
seen in right perspective and 
set in that proper relation 
to men and things which he 
himself always reckoned to 
be so essential an element 
in the apprehension of the 
truth. 

The evident foreordina- 
tion of Dr. Munger to this 
task will seem to every 
reader of Horace Bushnell, 
Preacher and Theologian 
like some rare felicity of 
Calvinism. It needed aman 
of catholic temper and del- 
icate taste, one who could 
be trusted to discriminate 
between the accidental and 
the essential, the temporary 
and the permanent, in Bush- 
-> nell’s work, and one whose 

literary sense was fine 

enough to insure a high ap- 
preciation as well as a keen 
' criticism of Bushnell’s force- 
ful and ebullient style—for 
of no one was it ever truer 
that the style was the man. 

We should scarcely have 

ventured to ask further that 

our critic be an eminent 

worker in the same field of 
Christian nurture which Bushnell set 
himself to till, or that, while altogether 
in sympathy with Bushnell’s efforts after 
“deliverance, recovery and _ restate 
ment,” he should also be a loyal pupi! of 
Dr. Taylor. Yet in the person of Dr. 
Munger even these things have been 
added unto us. 

It is especially fitting, moreover, that 
this volume should appear just as the 
International Council of 1899 convenes, 
for it points out with the greatest clear- 
ness the epochal character of Bushnell’s 
service to Congregationalism. To prove 
to the world that there was room in the 
churches of our order for honest investi- 
gation and candid restatement of eternal 
truths was todo much. While to be “a 
theologian as Copernicus was an astrono- 
mer, to change the point of view, and thus 
not only change everything but point out 
the way toward substantial unity in the- 
ological thought,” was to do far more. 
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How Bushnell accomplished these re- 
sults it has been Dr. Munger’s task to 
show. He has chosen to do this, even in 
a day of voluminous biographies, in a lit- 
tle book of some 400 duodecimo pages 
packed very full of matter. Of its nine- 
teen chapters seven may be regarded as 
biographical. The remainder are exposi- 
tory and critical. In view of the fact that 
the Life and Letters published in 1880 has 
been for some time out of print, the 
reader will find himself wishing that Dr. 
Munger had confined himself to less nar- 
row limits in dealing with the strictly 
biographical section of his theme. His 
book is not so large but that it might 
properly have been a little larger. Self- 
restraint of this sort is so rare a fault, 
however, that it is almost a vistue, and 
the reader of many books is divided be- 
tween admiration and regret when he 
meets it. Suffice it to say, in the present 
instance, that the sketch of Bushnell in 
his home and parish is sufficient with the 
aid of the biographical table to make 
the book articulate and orderly, and ef- 
fectively to illustrate the estimate of him 
as preacher and theologian. 

Of the chapters devoted to exposition 
and criticism probably the most signifi- 
cant are those on Christian Nurture, The 
Theory of Language, and the exceedingly 
able and discriminating estimate of The 
Work of Bushnell, which ends the volume. 
The thesis in Christian Nurture was, 
“That the child is to grow up a Christian 
and never to know himself as being 
otherwise.” To us with our somewhat 
fragmentary theology of the end of the 
century there is nothing very startling 
in this proposition. But in 1847 it was 
startling in the extreme and it ought to 
prove startling today, though for a dif- 
ferent reason. 

Then it was like a blow aimed at the 
heart of the prevalent theology. It 
seemed generally to be taken for granted 

1 church and home that children were 
to grow up “in sin,” to be converted by 

ome signal act of grace lateron. There 
was @ recognition of the law of heredity, 
‘o be sure, but nothing except depravity 
appeared to be inherited. The Christian 
life was an almost exclusively individ- 
ual experience. Bushnell, as Dr. Bartol 
wrote after his death, called both Unita- 
rian and Trinitarian individualism to 
order, with his contention that the law 
of heredity was not only degrading but 
benign. He was never tired of insisting 
upon the child’s right to a share in the 
Christian faith of home and church from 
the very beginnings of his life. ‘‘What 
is the use of a fold,” he was always ask- 
ing, “‘if the lambs are to be kept outside 
until it is seen whether they can stand 
the weather?” 

All things considered, the volume on 
Christian Nurture is probably the most 
important that Bushnell ever wrote. I 
have said that its thesis ought to prove 
almost as startling today as it was in 1847; 
not because it threatens the integrity 
of our theological system—we have 
scarcely enough theological system to be 
threatened—but because its practical im- 
plications are so terribly neglected. The 
most casual reader of Horace Bushnell, 
Preacher and Theologian will perceive 
its author’s earnest purpose to direct the 
attention of pastors, teachers and, above 
all, parents to this little volume, with its 
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“infinite riches in a narrow room” ; and 
he who reads it will be inclined to agree 
with Dr. Munger’s feeling as expressed 
not long since in a letter to a friend: 
“That book is the most needed book to- 
day. It is more needed today than when 
it was first written.” 

The limits of my space forbid more than 
the merest reference to the chapter on 
the Theory of Language. No one ought 
to undertake the reading of Bushnell 
without a careful study of the essay which 
introduces the volume entitled God in 
Christ. Bushnell was a great master in 
the art of expression. Like Carlyle, he 
could afford to hold petty rhetorical con- 
ventions in contempt, because of the 
abundance and the vitality of his matter. 
But master though be was, no man was 
ever more conscious of the limitations of 
language as a medium for the communi- 
cation of abstract truth. His style 
was never consciously formed. It was 
wrought out of a great struggle to get 
himself uttered. He believed that Chris- 
tian doctrine was nothing more or less 
than formulated Christian experience. 
Christian experience could never be ade- 
quately expressed in set phrases. Hence 
it was not to be expected that theological 
writing should be absolutely definitive, 
and a complete system which should com- 
pass all things in heaven and earth was 
out of the question. 

But it was none the less one of the con- 
ditions of theological progress that men 
should strive after honest expression of 
the truth as they saw it, laying founda- 
tions upon which others might build, but 
laying them in the expectation and hope 
that later builders in the light of wider 
experience would enlarge upon their 
plans. Hence arose Bushnell’s distrust 
of all completed systems, and his abhor- 
rence of the “‘mere unfructifying log- 
icker,”’ the ‘‘male spinster” of dialectics, 
who would justify the ways of God to 
man by juggling with syllogisms. Yet 
he could handle with consummate skill 
the very weapons he contemned, and he 
was no stranger to the gaudium certam- 
inis. With a pen in his hand and a Su- 
pralapsarian within its range, he could 
rejoice terribly. 

But those who think of him merely as 

A son of Agamemnon, terrible to purify 
(to quote a friend’s estimate), miss the 
true Horace Bushnell. His real influence 
upon theology and upon life has been 
positive, gracious and altogether benefi- 
cent. Under God he has made it pos- 
sible for some men to live and work in 
a realm of faith who must otherwise 
have wandered in a wilderness of doubt 
until they starved. He has been called 
the preacher’s preacher, as Spenser is the 
poet’s poet. Those who would see him 
in his rightful place must read Dr. Mun- 
ger’s closing chapter. Both in matter 
and in style it is one of the most reward- 
ing in this stimulating book. To the 
query, Why, in the evil days of contro- 
versy, Bushnell did not betake himself to 
the Unitarians? Dr. Munger wisely an- 
swers: “There was enough to flee from, 
but not enough to goto... to deny and 


‘go away empty-handed violated his men- 


tal thriftiness.”” It is a most trenchant 
criticism of the theology of mere protest. 
Bushnell’s break, as this volume makes 
clear, was, after all, less with the matter 
than with the method of his day. His 
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effort was negative only so far as it was 
necessary to clear a space whereon to 
build. His work in theology as a whole 
was, to quote again Dr. Munger’s felici- 
tous phrase, “one of deliverance and re- 
covery and restatement.” 


Rev. Theo- 
dore T. Mun- 
ger, D. D., the 
author of this 
new life of 
Bushnell, has 
been pastor of 
the United 
Congrega- 
tional Church 
in New Haven 
for nearly fif- 
teen years, 
and ministers 
to one of the 
most thoughtful and appreciative congrega- 
tions in New England. He is a graduate of 
Yale College, 1851, and of Yale Divinity 
School, 1855. He has attained marked prom- 
inence as preacher and author. Among his 
best known books are The Freedom of Faith, 
On the Threshold, Lamps. and Paths and 
The Appeal to Life. 








Dewey Day in New York 


It is now ten days before Admiral Dewey 
is expected to arrive, and yet nearly all of the 
hotels are crowded and hundreds are being 
turned away every day. The Dewey Arch in 
Madison Square is well under way and seems 
to be the center of attraction. Hotel clerks 
estimate that over a million of strangers will 
be in the city on the eventful day when a 
rear-admiral for the first time in many years 
will haul down his two stars and subject him- 
self to the orders of an admiral. Such will 
be the case when the Olympia arrives in the 
harbor, as Rear-Admiral Sampson has been 
ordered by the Navy Department to report to 
Admiral Dewey for orders. Three hundred 
vessels will bein the naval parade, which 
will take nearly five hours to pass any given | 
point. It will be the largest marine parade 
ever held in this country. The sound steam- 
ship lines plan to have all their boats in the 
harbor. Those not being used at present will 
be tied to some wharf or anchored in stream 
and used as hotels, so great is the demand for 
rooms. This influx of visitors is not confined 
to Americans alone, as foreigners are coming 
over in large numbers. Hotel proprietors 
say they never saw so many over here. The 
visitors say they came over to see the races 
and “of course we shall have to see Dewey 
too.” Vacant rooms fronting on the streets 
through which the land parade is to pass have 
been rented already. In office buildings per- 
sons are paying a month’s rent in order to be 
sure of a place to see the parade. The old 
reservoir on Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street has been surmounted with grand stands 
containing several tiers of seats. CAMP. 


Education 


—— Wheaton Seminary opened its sixty- 
fifth year on Wednesday, Sept. 13, with a 
large increase in the number of students. 
Every room in the main dormitories is taken, 
and a house outside secured to supply addi- 
tional rooms. 

—— The Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of Oberlin College de- 
sire to extend a most hearty welcome to all 
students expecting to enter Oberlin this fall, 
and will be pleased to mail a student’s hand- 
book to any address and to render any assist- 
ance practicable. Address F. B, Emery,Ober- 
lin, O. 
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The Service to 


The first International Congregational 
Council had as its president Rev. Dr. 
R. W. Dale of Birmingham. Those who 
were present could not fail to be im- 
pressed, sometimes painfully so, with 
the strenuous struggle of the man to ful- 

fill adequately the great duty to which 
he was called. He was then suffering 
from the heart trouble which made 
breathing and speaking so difficult. 
These enfeebled physical conditions 
educed in the members of the council 
and in all other hearers an unusual sym- 
pathy with the speaker. Every word fell 
into hearts emotionally prepared. The 
years have passed, and Dr. Dale has 
withdrawn into that invisible world 
which is constantly gather- 

ing into itself our noblest 

and best. But with some 

of us the most unforgettable 

man and speech of that oc- 

casion was Dr. Dale and that 

memorable inaugural ad- 

dress on The Divine Life in 

Man. It seems inevitable 

that the second Interna- 

tional Council should revert 

to the first, and that to re- 

call the great leader of that 

occasion should be almost a 

pious duty. Especially so 

when we recognize, aS we 

are compelled to do, that he 

was the foremost representa- 

tive in England of many of 

the most characteristic ele- 

ments in Congregational 

church life. More com- 

pletely, perhaps, in him than 

in any other man, its simplic- 

ity, manliness, independ- 

ence, self-relianee were ex- 

hibited. Congregationalism 

in its piety, its intelligence, 

its culture, its power to think 

and act seemed to have 

found its most fitting incar- 

nation in Dr. Dale. 

Since the publication of 
the biography, done with a 
skill rarely found when the ! 
subject is father and the writer son, the 
typically representative character of 
Dale’s mind and life is emphasized. We 
cannot conceive of him as anything else 
than a Congregationalist. In any other 
ecclesiastical denomination he would 
have found something which limited and 
modified him. In Congregationalism he 
had the unfettered freedom which was 
required for the development of a large 
and vigorous self. Jtdoes not follow that 
because a man is a thinker, and an inde- 
pendent thinker, that he must of necessity 
break with the great evangelical doctrines 
through which so much life has come 
into the churches in days gone by. Nor 
does it follow that he mustaccept them in 
the precise color and form in which they 
have been familiar. A very active, vigor- 
ous mind is sure to make its own investi- 
gations. 

The biography makes it evident how 
thorougbly Dale gave himself to laborious 
research into the processes whereby 
scholarly men had arrived at their conclu- 
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Congregationalism of Dr. R. W. Dale 


By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. 


sions. Hehadgreatreverence. Not will- 
ingly, recklessly or proudly would he re- 
pudiate the past. He felt himself in sym- 
pathy with all pious souls in all ages and 
in allchurches. But faithfulness to the 
light which was in him was part of his 
loyalty to God. Hence he must have the 
full liberty to dissent where he could 
truthfully do nothing else. Is not this the 
Congregational attitude of mind? Suffi- 
ciently conservative to appreciate all in 
thought and dogma that has fed the 
Christian life of the past—sufliciently lib- 
eral to recognize all elements of value 
that specifically belong to the present— 
recognizing that there is a natural con- 
tinuity in the thinking of good men, and 
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that the past is in the present and the 
Spirit of God “overall and through alland 
in all.” 

Dale’s books are of great value as con- 
taining the evangelicalism of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century as it passed 
through the brain and heart of one of the 
most scholarly pastors of modern times— 
aman of almost mystic piety, as thorough 
in his literary work as he was conscien- 
tious and honest in his public utterances. 
Where else can we find a man whose own 
spiritual life seemed to be the direct prod- 
uct of such honest and laborious think- 
ing along lines consecrated by the experi- 
ences of the devoutin the great evangelical 
days? Dale has restated the evangelical 
doctrines so as to make them capable of 
being respected by scholarly men in an 
age when the idea of scientific evolution 
has been tyrannizing over everything. 


‘He has done it with adequate knowledge 


of what they stood for in the days of their 
first formulation, and with a scholar’s 
perception of the necessity of readjusting 


them to the more scientific thinking of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
He recognized that the great truths 
which had supported the strenuous life of 
earnest Christians in the centuries past 
must have in them a something vital and 
of permanent value. The truths which 
most deeply interested him seem to have 
been those related to Christian experi- 
ence, those without which Christian ex. 
perience could not have in it the power of 
ever-deepening life. 

Most impressively does this come into 
evidence in the biography. That biogra- 
phy ought to be of exceptional value to 
pastors and intelligent members of 
churches for several reasons. First of 
all, it reveals to us a man 
who united the sincerest and 
gentlest piety with the most 
robust order of intellectual 
life. Ina day when so many 
of our young men are associ- 
ating manliness with phys- 
ical athletics, it is necessary 
to insist on a manly athletic- 
ism in thinking and acting. 
The essential manliness of 
true piety is a theme which 
finds in Dale’s life one of its 
best modern illustrations. 
Secondly, the life has _per- 
manent value because of iis 
revelation of the workings 
of a mind not satisfied to 
accept without investigation 
—with great capabilities of 
making such investigations 
—and with the most perfect 
honesty in stating the con 
clusions at which he had 
arrived. We feel sure that 
what Dale says he believes, 
and on evidence sufficient to 
satisfy himself. Nor was he 
easily satisfied. 

His mental processes were 
very thorough. He could 
not do slip-shod work. He 
had nothing of the one-eyed 
blindness of the advocate. 
Whether we can live with 
him in the same house at the end of 
the journey or not, or whether we must 
stop short, or go farther, his mental com- 
panionship along the road is inspiring and 
delightful. He knows what every one has 
been thinking on the theme in hand and 
of what value to spiritual experience that 
thinking is. Hence the tonic and stimu- 
lating quality of all his work. 

Thirdly, the impression of perfect gen- 
uineness which Dale’s life and work con- 
vey helps to that confidence in him as a 
guide which is necessary to satisfactory 
following of a leader. In his logical proc- 
esses he does not start with his conclu- 
sions. He has not determined to get to a 
certain placé, even if he has to abandon 
the logical highway and trespass across 
lots to get there. 

Dale’s position as an English Congrega- 
tionalist was perfectly consistent with his 
abandoning the dogma of the necessary 
immortality of man and finding eterna! 
life to be the gift of God in bringing men 
into living union with the living Christ. 
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Whenever he could not work with any of 
his brethren or had to dissent from action 
taken by representative bodies, as, for 
nstance, the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, he did it quietly and 
sorrowfully, but his position as a pastor 
of a Congregational church was not inval- 
idated thereby. He gloried in belonging 
to a polity which favored union in all col- 
lective action, but gave the largest legiti- 
mate liberty to the individual to be honest 
with himself and towards God. No Congre- 
gational pastor, moving freely and intelli- 
gently witbin the broad expanses of New 
Testament revelation, need be dishonest. 
From public disappointments he could 
retire into the more secluded and more 
sacred work —that which he loved best — 
of his own pastorate, feeling that he was 
still in living union with that Church of 
God which Christ had purchased with his 
own blood. 

Thus, dwelling long and often on the 
differing ecclesiasticisms of his country 
and his time, he came to regard apostolic 
Congregationalism as having not only 
divine sanction, embedded as it was in 
the records of New Testament history, 


but as capable of being the most catholic’ 


form of church administration, including 
in itself all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, its inevitable motto being, 
‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren.” 

Under the inspiration and control of 
this overmastering idea he felt that the 
rights of the individual Christian and of 
the local church were safe. Anything in 
the way of a hierarchy which repressed 
the legitimate exercise of Christianized 
individualism or hindered the free adap- 
tation of church life to its local needs was 
so much of usurpation from without — 
hence not in harmony with the ideal of 
Apostolic Congregationalism. There was 
a mystic vein in Dale’s nature, as proba- 
bly in all higher human types, which 
made him a High Churchman in spite of 
himself. Without any ritualistic tenden- 
cies —being freer from these than most 
men — he yet placed a value upon the local 
church, the consecrated individual be- 
liever and the sacraments, which seemed 
to many of his brethren excessive, if not 
superstitious. 

Yet he found his warrant for these 
values in the teaching of our Lord and 
his apostles. Between the avowed disci- 


. ple of Christ and the man, however so- 


cially honorable, indifferent to‘ Christ’s 
claims, there seemed a whole gulf of 
separateness. The one had received a 
life which the other had not. So, also, 
between a church assembled in the name 
of Christ, at the call of the Holy Spirit, 
and any other assembly of a democratic 
kind there was no affinity. The church 
was a temple of the Holy Ghost. The 
final vote in all practical matters must 
be that of the church as an ecclesia con- 
vened in the name of Christ. 

His interpretation of the sacraments 
had in it the same mystic element. The 
“memorialists” of the Zwinglian type 
objected to it. But those who recog- 
nized that sacramental indifference was 
the weak point in Congregationalism 
felt that Dale had rendered great service 
to the churches in this deepening of the 
sacramental idea. 

Excepting only the eschatology, where 
Dale always seems to be nervous and 
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hesitating in his affirmations, where is 
there to be found for thoughtful minis- 
ters or intelligent laymen a body of work 
on the doctrines and practical ethics of 
the Christian religion quite equal to that 
of this great evangelical leader? He 
was an illustration of his own principle— 
“There is a certain dignity of mental 
process below which the pulpit ought 
never to fall because of its alliance with 
the working of the Holy Spirit.” 

Hence his works are of permanent 
value. Even his eschatology is in har- 
mony with the evolutionary thinking of 
our day. But he has never given it the 
dignity and form of his best work. His 
influence outside his own denomination 
was great because of the scholarly robust- 
ness of his thinking. That on the Sun- 
day after his death the preachers in St. 
Paul's Cathedral and in Westminster 
Abbey should have made special reference 
to him as among the leaders of the time 
in evangelical thought is in itself enough 
to demonstrate how widely his influence 
had extended. His loyalty to the ecclesi- 
astical principles he held as vital to the 
Scriptural orthodoxy of church life, his 
Christian manliness, his civic righteous- 
ness, his entire consecration of intel- 
lect and heart to the highest service of 
mankind, his splendid gifts, his thorough 
culture, his deep piety, his world-wide 
service—all these make his memory one 
of the cherished treasures of English 
Congregationalism. 





Minnesota’s Annual Meeting 


Again this year a special train was provided 
for those attending the meeting of the associa- 
tion. Two hundred delegates made the five- 
hour trip a time of delightful sociability, 
which proved a distant echo of the olden time 
when the tribes of Israel went up to Jerusa- 
lem in great caravans. Rochester, the enter- 
taining city, a place of 7,000 population, is 
widely known for its beautiful homes and 
ample hospitality. This reputation was borne 
out in this experience. The sessions began 
the evening of Sept. 12 with the sermon by 
Rev. S. J. Rogere. It was a practical exposi- 
tion of Christian altruism. The address of 
welcome by the mayor and the response by 
Rev. George E. Soper were well received. 

The first morning was taken up with re- 
ports. The association’s secretary, Rev. S. W. 
Dickinson, reported the religious condition of 
the churches. Without a general revival 
movement there has been a “going forward,” 
taking the State as a whole, and the outlook is 
more promising than last year in all aspects. 
The total number of churches is 227, with a 
membership of 18,042. Congregationalism 
last year had a sturdy growth. The Sunday 
school committee’s report, made by State Sen- 
ator Jepson, showed a total membership of 
30,364 and an annual average gain of 1,000 
members for ten years. The S. S. missionary 
work for the year was marked by an excep- 
tionally large number of openings occupied 
and a gratifying result in churches from 
schools organized in previous years. Windom 
Institute reported an encouraging year and 
debts all paid except $4,000 mortgage in- 
debtedness. Carleton College reported a 
pledge from Mrs. Dr. Pearsons of Chicago of 
$50,000, conditioned om $100,000 more being 
raised. President Strong is at once entering 
upon a campaign for the conditional amount. 
The college has been blessed with a growth 
that makes the raising of the amount impera- 
tive. The year opens with the largest enroll- 
ment in its history. The Bible Society was 
presented in its broader work by the new sec- 
retary, Rev. S. W. Dickinson. 
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With the vivid pictures from New England 
home missionary experience by Miss Moffatt 
of Vermont, the realistic account of A. M. A. 
work by Miss Beard and an earnest appeal by 
the president, Miss Catherine W. Nichols, the 
woman’s home missionary hour was one of 
the best for years. Rev. Theodore Clifton 
presented the Education Society with Windom 
Institute as a text. Secretary Clifton’s work 
for our academy has given him a strong hold 
on the churches and he is ever welcome among 
us. The ample auditorium was crowded for 
the home missionary hour. Superintendent 
Morley’s report was characterized as the best 
for years. The statistics of new churches, 
new buildings and parsonages and the high 
character of the new men were unsurpassed 
by previous reports. The audience broke 
into applause again and again. 

In his clear-cut oratory Dr. Hallock gave a 
telling evening address on The Constructive 
Power of Righteousness. It was replete with 
picturesque illustration and made a deep im- 
pression. 

The second morning brought the committee 
reports, a free parliament and a devotional 
hour. Temperance Work of the Anti-saloon 
League was reported by Rev. R. H. Batley, 
its secretary, showing a growth in the support 
of this line of effort. The benevolence report, 
by Rev. T. M. Edmands, indorsed the work 
of the “committee of fifteen’? and looked 
toward consolidation of our benevolent work, 
a proposition not unanimously indorsed. ‘The 
committee having the collection of Congrega- 
tional historical material in charge reported 
archives established with the State Historical 
Society and an excellent beginning made in 
gathering important documents. Minnesota 
has led in a direction that other States are 
planning to follow in thus honoring the 
founders of the past. The quiet hour was 
such a time of spiritual unity and uplift as 
has rarely come to our annual meeting. If 
its spirit works back into the churches there 
promises to be a year of unusual religious 
power in our work. Prof. George Hunting- 
ton had charge of the service. 

The evening was a fitting crown to the ses- 
sions which had preceded. Rev. Alexander 
Milne, Duluth’s. new pastor, spoke ably on 
the topic, The New in the Old and the Old in 
the New. Rev. Theodore Clifton gave a 
broad outlook in a statesman’s address on 
American Problems, showing forcibly the 
fundamental necessity of academies and col- 
leges if the tone of American institutions is 
to be worthy of the opportunities. The ab- 
sence of the missionary secretaries, owing to 
the International Council, was a marked loss. 
The moderator, Hon. L. A. Smith, lieut.- 
governor, proved an able presiding officer. 
Rev. J. F. Taintor, pastor of the entertaining 
church, helped the success of the meeting by 
a perfect care of all details. R. P. H. 





The Literary World, in reviewing Dr. J. M. 
Buckley’s book, Extemporaneous Oratory, 
reveals some surprise at finding it so admir- 
able an exposition of the subject. The re- 
viewer, never having heard of the author’s 
eminence as a “practitioner of the fine and 
noble art which he expounds,’ ventures the 
statement that ‘‘ perhaps the work is an illus- 
tration. of the fact that one may effectively 
preach what he cannot practice.’”’ Never was 
conjecture wider the mark. Dr. Buckley has 
a hair-trigger mind, that needs but the “‘ sug- 
gestion ” of a text about which to hang the 
flower and fruit of omniverous reading, tena- 
cious memory, keenest observation of men 
and things, expressed in thought that has the 
backbone of co-ordination and the flesh of 
style. If the non-Methodist and, we fear, 
somewhat provincial reviewer of The Literary 
World ever has to save his life through elo- 
quence by proxy, and that at short notice, let 
him pray for and send to Dr. Buckley as an 
advocate. 
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Christian Duties Illustrated 


I. WORSHIP * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The Sunday school lessons of the last three 
months of this year have special fitness for 
interpreting the duties of personal and civic 
life. The truths they declare will be found, 
not only in the sermons of these coming 
months, but in the speeches of political cam- 
paigns and in the occasional addresses setting 
forth the rights and duties of American citi- 
zens. Wise men and women who would un- 
derstand these things will study the literature 
which is the source of many of the thoughts 
of preachers, statesmen, orators and educa- 
tors. 

The historic period to be studied covers the 
later centuries of Judaism that created the 
life in which Jesus grew up and in which 
Christian morality first found expression. It 
was the period in which the descendants of 
pilgrim Jews who had returned from exile re- 
built their nation. Therefore, the first lesson 
is the keynote of their national life, the ex- 
pression of their worship of Jehovah. 

The Psalms are a collection of collections of 
hymns used in public worship in the second 
and third temples at Jerusalem. The authors 
of most of them are unknown. The dates of 
their composition are uncertain. *Some of 
them, at least, have been changed since they 
were first written to adapt them to new cir- 
cumstanees. With some the names of the 
tunes to which they were sung are associated, 
but the tunes themselves have been completely 
forgotten. 
tion applies to hymns now in use; but their 
meaning is enriched by knowledge of their 
writers and the reasons which led to their be- 
ing written. 

This 122d Psalm, as its title shows, is one of 
fifteen which once were included in a little 
book entitled Songs of the Going Up, or, as we 
should say, Pilgrim Songs. Perhaps it was 
written in connection with the annual pil- 
grimages to the three great feasts in the Holy 
City. Perhaps it was a song of the exiles 
when they were on their way from Babylonia 
to the home of their fathers. In either case it 
was sung by both classes of pilgrims. It is 
set in the life of the chosen people, and its 
sentiments are at the root of the religious life 
of the people of this land today. What is in 
it that is permanent, giving it fresh power 
whenever it is repeated by those who appro- 
priate its meaning ? 

1. Joy in worship [v.1]. To know God, to 
appreciate his might and majesty, wisdom, 
mercy, holiness and love, to see him as our 
Archetype and Father, wakes all the highest 
sensibilities. Those who worship God havea 
distinctly larger, nobler life than those who 
do not. Knowing how to worship through 
practice is the best knowledge a child of God 
can gain. He learns most about it in the 
house of the Lord. Its joy is holy and un 
alloyed. 

2. Fellowship in worship [ve. 2, 3]. The 
house of the Lord united the Jews who were 
split into quarreling factions when they neg- 
lected it, and thus became an easy prey to 
their enemies. No nation is strong unless its 
people are deeply religious, and are of the 
same religion, united in the worship of one 
God. This country is free to all: religious 
faiths. Its freedom survives only beeause 


there is a community of faith, and because. 


the heart of the nation is those people who rec 
ogniza one another as children of one Father, 
who worship him habitually in his house. 

3. Testimony in worship [v. 4). In the 
temple at Jerusalem all the tribes came to 
gether at the annual festivals to worship Je 
hovah. He made their nation great and 
happy. In their worship they witnessed to 
all the people of God’s goodness to them and 
his supreme claim on them. Christians thus 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 1. 
Ps. 122. 


Text, 


To a certain extent this descrip- |. 





bear witness to their neighbors, and to all 
people, of God. Every Sunday when Chris- 
tians gather in worship they testify of his 
presence and the nation’s need of him. Wel- 
come each opportunity to serve God and your 
country by coming to the house of the Lord. 

4, Righteousness in worship [v. 5). Right 
standards of conduct are upheld and made 
known in the house of the Lord. Life, prop- 
erty, liberty are safe in this land because so 
many fear God. If the judgment on conduct 
uttered in the churches should cease to be 
heeded, justice would fail. Neglect of public 
worship means indifference to the corner- 
stones on which our republic rests. If they 
crumble, it falls. 

5. Peace in worship [vs. 6, 7]. The larger 
territory we occupy as a nation, the more di- 
vided are our interests and the greater the 
danger of disruption. The South would be 
against the North and the West against the 
East but for the prevailing unity which comes 
from looking up to one King of kings. Jews 
prayed for the peace of Jerusalem because it 
contained the one dwelling placeof God. We 
pray for the peace of the nation because it 
puts God first. May it ever do this ! 
prosperity requires it. 


For our 
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6. Good citizenship through worship [vs. 5, 
9). True and faithful men pray for peace for 
the sake of their fellow-citizens, their breth. 
ren and companions. They labor for the good 
of the city and the nation because the house 
of God makes it worth giving their lives for, 
and its strength assures them that they wil] 
not seek the good of the city in vain. 

These are the principles which ennoble hu- 
man life and givegloryto nations. They grow 
in the atmosphere of worship. They are suf- 
fused with splendor when men regard them 
with love and reverence, assembled to do 
homage to him whois the Source of their being 
and the Preserver of their life. The first coun- 
sel to be given to the child is to go to the house 
of God. The second is to learn its meaning, 
to come by worship into personal relations 
with God, and with men who honor him sn- 
premely. Worship God. Sing his praises. 
Learn and keep hiscommandments. Proclaim 
his truth and liveit. This is the whole duty 
of man. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 24-30. How to Increase the Use- 
fulness of Congregationalism. Neh. 2: 9- 
18; Acts 6: 1-7; 1 Cor. 1: 1-10. 

By denominational loyalty. By distinguishing 
between this and sectarianism. By study of <is- 
tinctive principles of our order. 

(See prayer meeting editorial, page 373.) 








is well worthy of your consideration. 


Are you open to conviction? or are you 


one of the few people who wi/l have an unsanitary hair mattress—no matter 
what it costs? We make it simple for you to learn about (see above picture) 
and easy for you to buy, for our mattress is always 


“SENT ON SUSPICION.” 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if 
vou don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back by return mail—“‘ no 


questions asked.’’ 


There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. 


Granp Rapips, Mich., Hs Washington Street, March 15th, 1897. 


Dear Sirs: In 1881 (16 years ago), I ordered a 
ment, and the results have been in every way satisfactory. 
ina manner that makes devotees of hatr mattresses incredulous. 
My experience with it has made me recommend it to 


can begin to compare with the Felt. 


my friends, and they soon join in the chorus of praise. 
in the N of modesty. 


terial and workmanship seem to me well wit. 


Yours truly, 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK, 
whether you need a mattress now or not. 
the dest and cheapest mattress*in the world. 

2 feet 6 magnet eo, 35 Ibs. 


3 feet wide, 3 
4 feet wide, 4 


TRADE- 
MARK 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 





We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs." 


4 feet 6 inches. wane, ‘48 ‘Ibs. 
Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 


WARNING! Not for sale by stores. 
trying to sell a $5 mattress ed as and $15 on our advertising. 
Elastic Felt Mattresses can on 





atent Elastic Felt Mattress, as an experi- 
Jt retains its my and elastic ity 
J know of no material that 


All the claims you make for the ma- 
(Rev.) THOS. W. ILLMAN. 
‘* THE TEST OF TIME,’’ 


It will interest you to know about 
We sell direct to the user only. 


$8.35) au 
oa oe | | 6 FEET 
3 INCHES 

13. “38 | LONG. 


Express charges prepaid everywhere. 
A few unscrupulous dealers are 
Patent 
be bought of 


Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 


The sixth volame of this series by Bishop 
Foster of the Methodist Church has just ap- 
peared. The subject is Sin, which is treated 
under five heads: Adam, Inclusions of the 
Creative Act, What Is Sin, Guilt, Punishment. 
These topics furnish the only table of con- 
tents. There are no other breaks or divisions 
throughout the 308 octavo pages, and there is 
no index; hence the book makes unusual de- 
mands on the memory of its reader. But its 
style is for the most part clear, and the the- 
ologian will find it easy reading. 

The greater part of the book is a polemic 
against the two wings of Calvinism repre- 
sented by Professor Shedd and by the Princeton 
divines. Bishop Foster agrees, much better 
than he is aware, with the theology that has 
been taught in New England, and toa large 
extent in the Western States, for the last half- 
century. We hazard little in the statement 
that it is many years since the Calvinism 
which he opposes has been prevalent in any 
of our Congregational seminaries. He holds 
that sin always consists in the inward choice 
of the will, but that all mankind inherit a de- 
praved nature from Adam, which gives a uni- 
versal tendency tosin. He believes that Christ 
died for all men, and that this atonement is 
not penalty but a substitute for penalty, re- 
vealing the righteousness of God; in other 
words, he maintains the rectoral or govern- 
mental theory. 

The chief point of the author’s difference 
from the New England theology is found, not 
in the nature of sin, nor in the philosophy of 
the will, but in the theory of the divine decrees. 
It is strange that he follows Whedon in seek- 
ing to prove that all forms of Calvinism are 
fatalistic, without regard to the well-known 
rejoinders of Henry B. Smith and others. 
One of the prime objects mentioned in the 
preface, to furnish “the best thought of the 
most learned and able thinkers in the depart- 
ments of philosophy and theology,’”’ has by no 
means been accomplished. [Eaton & Mains. 

3.00. } 
iti JAPAN IN TRANSITION 

This is one of the most thoughtful and com- 
prehensive treatises on the Japan of the pres- 
ent time. The author, Mr. Stafford Ransome, 
has lived in that country between one and 
two years, and was there at a most important 
epoch in the history of the people—the period 
immediately following the successful war 
with China. He was the correspondent of 
two English journals and took great pains, 
and had some special opportunities, to inform 
himself accurately in regard to the people 
and their ways. In these chapters he pre- 
sents a study of the conditions and policy of 
the people and his book is full of information. 
He calls attention to the fact that there are 
now practically three different Japens: the 

old, the new, which is crude and which has 
hardly taken shape as yet although very real, 
and the transitional Japan, illustrating the 
passage from the old barbarism to the new 
civilization. The book explains how a well- 
organized industrial system has been put in 
operation after European and American mod- 
els. And it reveals both the wonderful guick- 
ness of the Japanese in adapting themselves 
to new conditions and mastering new meth- 
ods of life, and also the inevitable superficial- 
ity which at present characterizes their civili- 
zation. It will bea surprise to many readers 
to learn from the figures that already two- 
thirds of the Japanese population of school 
age are being instructed in a manner which 
compares well with the instruction in any 
other country. The dependence of Japan 
upon foreigners was inevitable for a consider- 
able time, but that time has now practically 
gone by and he emphasizes the fact that for- 
eigners need no longer go to Japan with the 
hope of finding profitable employment unless 
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specially engaged beforehand, or unless the 
conditions of their going are peculiar. 

One feature of the volume which will spe- 
cially interest most of our readers is its ooca- 
sional comments upon missionaries and their 
work. It would be going too far to charge 
Mr. Ransome with hostility to Christianity 
and its representatives, although he has left 
us in doubt whether he can be credited with 
any sympathy for them; but there is no ques- 
tion about his opinion as to the value of their 
labors. He declares repeatedly and positively 
that Christianity is tolerated in Japan as a 
harmless religion, but that practically it has 
made almost no impression upon the Japanese 
people ; that the only missionaries who can be 
said to have accomplished anything of special 
value are the French Jesuits; and that the 
Japanese who have accepted Christianity have 
almost invariably done so in order to obtain a 
knowledge of the English language, and have 
discarded their Christianity as soon as they 
could gain no more by pretending to be Chris- 
tians. Making all due allowance for the 
possible tendencies of missionaries to look on 
the bright side of the case, we are clear that, 
if the accounts which they have given of the 
results of their work be compared with Mr. 
Ransome’s statements, the latter will be found 
to be misledding. They certainly fail to do 
justice to the degree of genuine success which 
has been attained. It may not be as great as 
some of the missionaries suppose, but it cer- 
tainly is much-greater than Mr. Ransome 
seems willing to admit. He makes no state- 
ment which we can recall upon that point, but 
we gather the impression from his pages that 
he saw very little of the missionaries except- 
ing casually, and took no special pains to in- 
form himself accurately as to the thorough- 
ness and probable permanence of their work. 
Moreover there is plenty of impartial and 
trustworthy testimony, such as that of Mrs. 
Bishop, the distinguished traveler and ex- 
plorer, which is the very opposite of his. 

His discussion of the habits and customs of 
the Japanese is interesting, and there is some 
force in his claim that certain practices which 
prevail among them, and which startle us, 
ought to be judged from the point of view of 
the Japanese themselves as much as from our 
own. If this were done conclusions would be 
different. The volume is a treasury of infor- 
mation upon many subjects, and, while con- 
trolled by strong liking for the Japanese, 
endeavors to be impartial, and generally 
succeeds. [Harper & Bros. $3.00.] 


RELIGIOUS 


The Christian Life (Curts & Jennings. 50 
cents] is by Prof. B. P. Bowne. Its special 
purpose is to clarify and render more intelli- 
gible and serviceable the current expressions 
in which religious thought finds utterance. 
As the author points out, there is a certain 
style of phraseology in use by many Chris- 
tian people, and without any insincerity, 
which does not always mean precisely what 
they think it does, and which often fails to 
convey te other people the ideas which they 
wish to convey. Professor Bowne has en- 
deavored in these pages to make things plain, 
so that no one can longer be in doubt, still 
less can question the honesty of language 
used in Christian utterances. Upon this pur- 
pose he has built a short but helpful volume. 

Rev. Dr. James Mudge is the author of 
Honey from Many Hives [Eaton & Mains. 
$1.00], a volume intended for the closet and 
containing extracts from a number of devo- 
tional writers, together with some pages by 
the compiler. It is practical and serviceable. 
— Where He Is [Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 
cents], by C. B. McAfee, is another little de- 
votional book, earnest and sympathetic, but 
not strikingly original. 

The Testing of a Soul (C. C. Treat. 50 
cents] contains seven sermons by Rev. W. J. 
Mutch of New Haven. They are good exam- 
ples of practical and helpful preaching.—— 
Christian Peace is a memorial volume of the 
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late Leander Coolidge of Natick, Mass., a 
graduate of Harvard University and Yale 
Divinity School and cut off upon the very 
threshold of ministerial service. It contains 
two sermons which he preached, with a trib- 
ute to him after his death by his pastor, Dr. 
F. E. Sturgess. It is an appropriate memo- 
rial of a noble life too soon finished.—Rev. 
J. W. Chapman has gathered in a little book, 
The Spiritual Life of the Sunday School 
[United Society of Christian Endeavor. 35 
cents], four articles published in the Sunday 
School Times, in which the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the officers of the school 
are emphasized, and the suggestion is made 
of a special occasion, ‘‘ Decision Day,” when 
the pupils may be urged definitely to decide 
to be Christians. This last suggestion needs 
to be carried out, if at all, with much more 
wisdom than some such officers possess. We 
do not indorse it. 

Prof. A. R. Wells is the author of the Mis- 
sionary Manual (United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 35 cents], a handbook of methods 
for missionary work in young people’s soci- 
eties. Its subtitle describes the book, and the 
name of the author is sufficient evidence of its 
comprehensive, judicious and practical qual- 
ity. It isathoroughly good book.——Mesars. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. have brought out Mis- 
sions in Eden ($1.00.], by Mrs. C. H. Wheeler, 
for forty years a missionary at Harpoot. It 
contains glimpses of life as seen by her through 
missionary eyes, and deals with the social and 
political aspects of affairs and possesses great 
interest. 

The Minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church for 1899 form a substan- 
tial and handsome volume in the usual form, 
embodying the denominational statistics and 
supplying an account of the last meeting of 
the General Assembly. It is accompanied by 
a sister volume, containing the annual Reports 
of the Missionary Boards of that branch of 
the church, a bulky volume with some special 
significance because of the new action growing 
out of the late war with Spain.—— The School 
Hymnal [40 cents] also comes from the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sunday 
School Work and has been compiled by a com- 
mittee of that board. Rev. Dr. L. F. Benson 
has acted as editor. It isan attractive volume 
of well-selected hymns and tunes and likely 
to be a favorite, and not only within the 
bounds of the Presbyterian denomination. 


STORIES 


Prue and I [Harper & Bros. 50 cents] is 
G. W. Curtis’s well-known story reprinted. 
Its genial humor, graceful descriptions and 
quaint flavor of forty years ago, when literary 
methods were different from those of today, 
give it a more than ordinary attractiveness. 

The Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment and 
Other Stories [L. C. Page & Co. $1.25] con- 
tains seven short stories by Mr. O. F. Adams, 
most of which already have been printed, and 
all of which have to do with Episcopal clergy- 
men and their experiences. The author blends 
the serious and the comic effectively and 
makes plain his appreciation of the genuine 
humanity of bishops and other clergymen, and 
even makes good-natured fun of some of their 
failings. The book is interesting reading. 

The Bishop’s Shadow [F. H. Revell Co. 
$1 25), by I. T. Thurston, is a very pleasant 
little story of life in Boston among newsboys 
and poor children. One of the leading char- 
acters is the late Dr. Phillips Brooks, and the 
beauty and the power of his influence, even 
when filtered down through one or two others, 
is set forth with great force. The hero is a 
waif whose many adventures and trials win 
the reader’s affection. The book is as uplift- 
ing as it is entertaining. 

Three Times Three [F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents] is a temperance story for young people 
by Pansy, Faye Huntington and others. It is 
short and bright.—Fairy Tales from Far 
Japan (F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents] contains a 
pleasant selection of Japanese fairy tales, 
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translated from the original by Susan Ballard, 
a missionary in Tokyo, and it has a prefatory 
note by Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop. The author 
introduces briefly the fanciful constructions 
of the Japanese mind to American readers 
and the book is lavishly and excellently illus- 
trated. Thechildren will appreciate it highly. 


POETICAL 


Mr. William Allen Butler’s famous poem, 
Nothing to Wear (Harper & Bros. $1.75), is 
out in a new edition, together with many other 
examples of his verse. The author has long 
had a creditable reputation as a vivacious and 
graceful poet, and this collection of his works 
reveals him as something more than a mere 
composer of sparkling society verses. There 
are some poems in the volume of serious and 
noble sentiment, and the lighter verse, as well 
as that intended for children, and the transla- 
tions are all excellent in their way. 

It is a volume of meditation couched in 
rhyme which Mr. I. B. Choatehas written and 
entitled Obeyd the Camel Driver [Home Jour- 
nal Print. $1.00], in which the thoughts of the 
camel driver and those of the camel are suc- 
cessively indicated at great length, and a few 
short poems follow, suggested by Eastern 
scenes. The book is one for thoughtful peo- 
ple interested in following the meditations of 
other minds. But it is rather a psychological 
than a poetical work, in spite of its being ex- 
pressed in rhyme. 

The Heavenly Bridegroom [Eliot Stock. 75 
cents] is the work of Robert Thompson of 
Morley, Yorkshire. It is an imitation of the 
Song of Solomon, and it sets forth the relation- 
ships and fellowships of our Lord and his 
church, and illustrates some fertility of con- 
ception and skill in execution, and at some 
risk of wearying the reader by the prolonged 
uniformity of its meter. It teaches spiritual 
lessons with earnestness. Itis hardly adapted 
to win a large popularity, but will find appre- 
ciative readers. A few short, miscellaneous 
poems illustrate some considerable excellence. 


EDUCATION 


Felix Cadet has edited a little volume, Port 
Royal Education [C. W. Bardeen. $1.50], in 
which a sketch of its history and extracts 
from its leading authors is prepared for the 
edification of the educational world. It is well 
gotten up and will justify itself.——Dr. W. B. 
Cairns, in his Introduction to Rhetoric (Ginn 
& Co. $1.00), makes no claim to originality of 
matter, but attempts to shape the treatment of 
his subject somewhat more effectively than 
others have shaped it, and the result is a 
thoroughly valuable book.—An Advanced 
Grammar and Composition [American Book 
Co. 75 cents], by Dr. E. O. Lyte, is a compre- 
hensive and thoroughly serviceable little 
book. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have published an Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic [60 cents), by W. W. Speer. 
In arrangement, adaptation to its purpose 
and mechanical production it is a fine book. 
— Educational Nuggets (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 40 cents], compiled by J. R. Howard, 
contains short utterances from the writings of 
Plate, Aristotle, Rousseau, Spencer, Harris 
and others, well selected aad full of pro- 
found suggestiveness.—Junior Recitations 
{United Society of Christian Endeavor. 50 
cents) is a collection of exercises, dialogues, 
etc., made by Prof. A. P. Wells, and suitable 
for the use of young people. It doesnot strike 
us as quite as spiritual as we expected to find 
it, but it is in entire sympathy with religion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Shakespeare’s Gountry [L. C. Page & Co. 
75 cents], by B. C. A. Windell, is a charming 
little book something in the style of the Tem- 
ple Classics, and adapted to serve not so 
much as a guide-book, although it is not with- 
out value as such, as a manual which visitors 
will be glad to keep. It is tastefully printed, 
and describes Stratford and its region with 
intelligence and comprehensiveness. 

The President’s Report for 1897-8 and the 
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Register of the University of Chieago for 
1898-9 form two valuable volumes of facts and 
statistics relative to the character and prog- 
ress of the institution named and similar in 
general respects to other such volumes. 

The Fifteenth Annual Report of the United 
States Civil Service Commission makes a 
substantial volume which deserves careful 
study by all public-spirited citizens. Just 
at present attacks upon-the commission and 
its work are frequent, and it is well to under- 
stand how valuable a work it is doing. 


NOTES 


—— The proprietors of the London Sunday 
Daily Mail state that the abandoning of that 
edition is a “frank concession to the religious 
feeling of the public.”’ 

— A copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare 
has just been sold in London for the unpre- 
eedented price of $8,500. The highest sum 
ever paid for one before is $6,000. 

—— The tendency to dramatize popular 
novels is conspicuous just now. Examples 
are Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace’s Ben-Hur, Zangwill’s The Children of 
the Ghetto, Mrs. Voynick’s The Gadfly, and 
Mr. Howells’s A Hazard of New Fortunes. 

—— There are five Mazarin Bibles in New 
York city. One belongs to Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
a second to Mr. James Lenox, a third to Mr. 
James Ellsworth, a fourth—said to be the 
Ashburnham copy, on vellum—to Dean Hoff- 
man of the General Theological Seminary, 
and the fifth to an unnamed collector. 

—— The Directors of the Old South Work, 
Boston, have issued as their one hundredth 
leaflet Robert Browne’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion without Tarying for Anie.’’ Its publica- 
tion is especially appropriate, coming at the 
time of the assembling of the great Congrega- 
tional council, as the polity of Congregation- 
alists was first clearly set forth in this leaflet. 


—— Our foreign visitors will take great in- 
terest in the first article in the September 
New England Magazine. Itis by Rev. J. L. 
Ewell, and admirably portrays the history 
and character of atypical New England town, 
Old Rawley, Mass. Inthe same number is a 
suggestive sketch of Slavery in Massachusetts, 
by Lillian Brandt, and an outline, by one of 
the editors of this journal), of what Congrega- 
tionalists have been and have done in this 
country. 

— Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is eminent not 
only as a banker and yachtsman but also as a 
collector of old and rare books. He recently 
has added to his already rich library the col- 
lection of the late James Toovey of London, 
containing almost 4,000 volumes. It includes: 
A large collection of Aldines and Alduses, 
consisting of over 500 volumes ef the former; 
some rare nuggets in English literature, not- 
ably a First Folio Shakespeare, and many 
other choice books that refuse to be classified. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


United Si of Christian Endeavor. Boston. 
MAKING TH OST OF ONESELF. By A. S. Gum- 
bart. RP: 39. 35 cents. 
Tact. By Kate Sanborn. pp. 45. 365 cents. 
YouTH AND AGE. By James Stalker. pp. 22. 


35 cents. 
“SUNSHINE” AND OTHER PoEMs. By Mary D. 
Brine. . 62. 35 cents. 

Gone 5 OUNSELS. By D. L. Moody. pp. 41. 


PLUCK AND PURPOSE. By William M. Thayer. 
pp. 33. 35 cents. 


Ginn & Co._ Boston. 
HoMER’s ILIAD. Books XIX. ‘eee Edited by 
B. Clapp. 441. $1. 


w. 
SECOND Year TP sim, Edite d by J. B. Green- 
oases B. L. D’Ooge and M. G. Daniell. pp. 685. 


loughton, Mifflin &@ Co. Boston. 
THE Pontes. AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON. Household Edition. pp. 960. 


$1.50. 
SILAS minim poy Aes "pilot With in 
By eorge Elio an intro- 
aS'cents. G. A. Wauchope. Ph.D. pp. 259. 


‘acmillan Co. 
JEss. By Jenkine 1 _ athe St 1.50, 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF cs. PR. SL TesTAnger 
aa Porcher Du Bose, M.A., 8. 
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THE BONNETS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, pp. 
285. 560 cents. 

A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH France 
AND are. By Laurence Sterne. pp. 164. 


50 cen 
Sons. 


les Scribner's ork. 
By Bliss Peary. PP. 286, 


Cha 
= powase AT Pay. 
THE LION ae — — By Richard Hard- 


ing Davis. Os. $3.55 
sd AND Cn y Wolcott L. Beard. pp. 
SEARCH LIGHT LETTERS. By Robert Grant. 
pp. 234. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
DESIDERIUS ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM. By 
Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D. pp. 469. $1.50. 
DARWINISM AND LAMARCKISM. on? Frederick 
W. Hutton, F.R.S. pp. 226. ag: 
BEARERS OF THE BURDEN. By W. P. Drury, 


pp. 286. $1.00. 
neg, A tag New York. 
st eK UROPA. By John Fox, Jr. pp. 
LIFE OF GENERAL NATHAN BEDFORD Forrest, 
By John A. Wyeth. pp. 656. $4.00. 
F. A. Stokes Co. New York. 
FoR THE SAKE OF THE DUCHESSE. ByS. Walkey, 
pp. 247. 50 cents. 
AN EcLIesk OF MEMORY. By Morton Grinnell, 
M.D. pp. 254. 50 cents. 
American Book Co. New Yor: 
METHOD IN EDUCATION. By Ruric *e, Roark, 
h. D. pp. 348. $1. 
L’ARRABBIATA. By Paul Heyse. Edited by Max 
Lentz. pp. 87. 30 cents. 
Bonnell, Silver & Co. New York. 
PockET HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NAY) AND 
NAVAL COMMANDERS. Compiled noo arranged 
by Cromwell Childe. pp. 956. 25 cents. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
a 4 P mead By W L. Mason. pp. 221. 35 
cen 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

ANNE MAULEVEEBER. By Iota. pp. 349. $1.00. 

Sherman & Co. Philadelphia. 

AN ORDER OF WORSHIP WITH FORMS OF 
PRAYER FOR DIVINE SERVICE. a by 
B. B. Comegys, LL. D. pp. 158. 40 cents. 

Oivil Service Commission. Washi: 

FIFTEENTH REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. July 1, 1897, to 
June 30, 1898. pp. 736. 


PAPER COVERS 


waren | Printing Co. Pittsburg. 

THE MORMON PROBLEM. By George Seibel. pp. 
88. 25 cents. 

Board of Hawatian. Evangelical Assen. Honolulu. 

a REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION, June, 


Cassell Co. New York. 
Essays, CIVIC AND MORAL. By Francis Bacon. 
pp. 192. 10 cents. 
Novello. Ewer & Co. New York. 
ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 
Westminster Press. Philadelphia. 
MANUAL OF THE ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED 
2 = RCHES HOLDING THE PRESBYTERIAN Sys- 


By Rev. William Henry Roberts, D. D., 
LL. D. pp. 44. 
MAGAZINES 
eer. BIBLIA.— PHOTO ERA.—ART AMA- 


EUR.—YOUNG MAN.—YOUNG WOMAN. 





Points of Agreement Among 
Biblical Critics 

At Chautauqua, after Prof. George Adam 
Smith had given a course of lectures on the 
Old Testament, an hour was spent by him in 
answering questions. One question was as 
follows: 

On what main points concerning the Old 
Testament are the higher critics agreed ? 

Dr. Smith replied : 

1. On the existence of all these docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch, recognizing 
difference in style, difference in the sub- 
stance, discrepancies in narrative, etc. 

2. They are tolerably well agreed as to 
the date of these documents—absolutely 
agreed as to the date of three, but a great 
difference with regard to the date of the 
Levitical legislation, one school placing 
itin the eighth or seventh century B. C., 
but the majority, and a growing number, 
putting it in the fifth or sixth. 

8. Critics are thoroughly agreed to the 
fact that we have two Isaiahs, the bulk 
of the first thirty-nine chapters being 
from Isaiah himself in the eighth century 
B. C., the fortieth to the sixty-sixth chap- 
ter being by an inspired prophet whom 
God raised up to bring comfort and hope 
to the exiles during the exile, about 
540 B. O. 
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A Broadside of Maine News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. D. P. Hatch, Portland; C. D. Crane, Machias; E. M. Cousins, Biddeford ; 
E. R. Smith, Farmington; and Mr. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


New Beginnings at Union 


The town of Union, unusually beautiful foy 
situation above and around the head of 
seven-tree Lake, and reaching along its 
eastern shore to South Union, is a center 
of growing importance as the terminus of the 


step into the breach and entertain the con- 
ference. It is now settled that the meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Auburn. 
On account of the delay the time of meeting 
has been put forward until Oct. 30-Nov. 2. 
The sessions will begin Monday evening and 
close on Thursday noon. The sermon Monday 





THE CHURCH AT UNION 


new braneh railroad, and is to some extent a 
summer resort. The trade of surrounding 
towns comes hither to a larger extent than 
formerly, and the influence of the sturdy 
tillers of the soil and their neat, well-kept 
properties are thus given broader range of 
influence than ever before. The church al- 
ready feels its new opportunities, and has 
risen to witness its readiness to prepare for a 
larger work. 

After worshiping thirty-five years, follow- 
ing the organization of the church (1803), in a 
building that was taken down in 1838, the 
‘First Church of Union” erected the present 
building. Improvements have been made 
upon it from time to time, the first changes 
coming during the pastorate of Rev. F. V. 
Norcross, which lasted twenty-nine years. 
Again, during the pastorate of Rev. H. J. 
Wells, additional improvements were made, 
the whole expense being $565, of which two 
gifts of $100 were received from out of town 
from individuals especially interested in the 
church. Among the improvements were a 
new pulpit set and eight stained glass win- 
dows, all but two being memorials. 

Daring the present pastorate of Rev. H. M. 
Perkins a tower has been erected, the ex- 
pense of which, together with repainting the 
church, amounted to $325, the work of con- 
struction being supervised by Mr. E. F. Joy, 
a leading member. Encouraged by their re- 
cent success, the church has now undertaken 
self-support. 

The town ef Union has contributed the fol- 
lowing to the list of ministers: Rev. Henry 
True, who was one of the early pastors of 
this church, Rey. H. F. Harding, now settled 
at East Machias, Me., and Rev. H. G. Mank of 
Lawrence, Mass. 


About the State Conference 


The church in Augusta felt unable to pre- 
pare for the conference after the resignation 
of its pastor. Therefore the committee on the 
conference has been scouring the State to 
find some church willing, at this late date, to 


evening will probably be preached by Rev. 
C. A. Moore of Rockland. The general theme 
will be Present Day Problems, and it is in- 
tended to have more time than usual devoted 
to discussions and as far as possible to keep 
merely routine business in the background. 
One evening will be given to Temperance and 
the Work of the Civic League. Among other 
subjects that will appear upon the program 
are: The Church Redeeming Its Membership, 
The Church Redeeming Its Machinery, The 
Church and the Spirit for the Times, The 
Closer Union of Congregational Churches, 
and The Christian Endeavor Movement in 
Our Denomination. K. 


Two Recent Dedications 


The people and summer residents of Han- 
cock Point had the joy, Sunday, Aug. 20, of 
seeing the consummation of many months of 
thought, prayer and effort in the dedication of 
the new chapel, recently referred to in these 
columns. The persons who attended the ex- 
ercises came from miles around, completely 
filling the building. Rev. C. H. Cutler of Ban- 
gor conducted the opening exercises, and stated 
his regret at the absence of Professor Ropes 
of Bangor, who had done so much for the en- 
terprise. The first address was by one of the 
earliest summer residents, Rev. F. T. Hazle- 
wood, D. D., of Boston, a secretary of the 
Baptist Union, on Cottage Sundays at Hancock 
Point. Rev. A. H. Coar of Ellsworth spoke on 
The Church Comprehensive. President Hyde 
of Bowdoin spoke on Time and Place as Aids 
to Worship. Dr. J. G. Vose of Providence 
offered the dedicatory prayer. 

The entire cost of the chapel and furnishing 
was about $1,800. Of this the sum of $300 was 
still unpaid, but the collection in money and 
pledges at this service was $162. Mr. J. O. 
Buzzell of Bangor gave a beautiful memorial 
window, which is over the pulpit. Deacon 
Jobnson of Bangor presented the Bible, and 
I. L. Wardwell the organ. The Sanday school 
room in the rear is still to be furnished. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that this is a 
union chapel, though many of the summer 
colony who have been most prominent in the 
work are Congregationalists. M. 





The new and beautiful little church at Sul- 
livan, recently dedicated, is a monument to 
the enterprise of a few zealous and conse- 
crated women. Twenty-five years ago the 
women of the village banded together to earn 
money to repair the hall, that being the only 
place where religious services were held. In 
1889 they were organized into a corporation 
for social and religious purposes, more espe- 
cially for the purpose of building a meeting 
house. They were called the Sorosis. In 
1895 a lot was purchased and the corner stone 
laid. The building was used for a year with- 
out being finished inside, as no debts were 
contracted. The pews were put in and the 
work completed the present season. Many 
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former residents have contributed generously. 
All the business has been done by the women. 
The building committee consisted of three 
women, who were given full power to act in 
all matters. Through all these years in which 
they have been working together there has 
been perfect harmony. The church is a 
union body, as there are not enough of any one 
religious belief to make it otherwise. A meet- 
ing of the villagers was called to decide upon 
a name and “Church of Our Father ”’ was the 
choice of the majority. The seating capacity 
is 300. c. 





Maine Endeavorers at Portland 


With three beautiful days, a strong program 
and admirable arrangements for the care of 
its delegates the fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the State C. E. Union, Sept. 5-8, was a 
notable success. The sessions were held in 
City Hall and presided over by Rev. E. R. 
Purdy of Portland. Dr. H. M. Nickerson di- 
rected the singing and Rev. F. M. Lamb added 
much to the spiritual power of the convention 
by his solos. The forward movements of En- 
deavor received the attention of the speakers. 
Rev. W. T. McElveen preached a vigorous 
convention sermon, emphasizing the. value of 
salvation for the world through Christ over 
against the claims of socialism, education and 
legislation. Missionary addresses were given 
by Miss Emily Wheeler and Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, the latter speaking with much energy 
upon Unfinished Business. The Rights and 
Responsibilities of Citizenship were presented 
in a ringing address by Rev. F. L. Goodspeed 
of Massachusetts. Prof. E. K. Chandler of 
Texas spoke upon Extension and Intension. 
On the Quiet Hour Rev. J. K. Wilson gave 
helpful suggestions, while Rev. A. T. Ringold 
brought out the standards for Proportionate 
Giving. The Juniors had a service devoted to 
them, when they were addressed by Miss Mar- 
garet Koch and Mrs. F. E. Clark. Attheclose 
of each afternoon Quiet Hours were held, con- 
ducted by Drs. Smith Baker and F. E. Clark. 
President Clark also gave the closing address 
of the convention, in which he brought the 
greetings of world-wide Endeavor, and urged 
that the next year in Maine beits best. He 
also conducted an impressive consecration 
service. The convention sent a telegram of 
sympathy to W. H. Pennell of Washington, 
the first signer of the C. E. pledge, who was 
reported seriously ill and who has since died. 

The reports of secretaries, treasurer and 
heads of departments showed encouraging 
results in many directions. The annual ad- 
dress of President Purdy gave ‘Press For- 
ward ’’ as the watchword for 1900. Theenrol- 
ment for 495 societies is 19,204. The banner 
for largest county growth went to Penobscot; 
for the largest accessions to the churches, 
the Christian Society of North Berwick; for 
largest gifts to missions, the Free Baptist, 
Portland. The new officers for 1900 include: 
president, Rev. C. D. Crane of Machias; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Hattie McKean, 
Biddeford; superintendent of junior work, 
Miss Marietta Parshley, Gardiner; superin- 
tendent of Christian citizenship, Rev. R. T. 
Hack, Portland. ; 2, i. 


A Prominent Layman Gone 


The church at Dennysville, and in fact East- 
ern Maine, has sustained a severe loss in 
the recent death of Deacon P. E. Vose. He 
leaves an unspotted record in the community 
where his life has been spent. His name 
roused terror ine all evildoers. He was a 
loyal and generous supporter of the great 
missionary enterprises. At the meeting of 
the American Board at Rutland, Vt., in re- 
sponse to the thrilling appeal of Mr. Neesima, 
he was the first to pass in a generous gift. 
Mrs. Ida Vose Woodbury, of the A. M. A., is 
his daughter. He was born in Robbinston 
in 1820, and he held many offices of trust in 
Dennysville. He was much interested in 
genealogical investigations. 
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A Gift to Machias 


Successive reminders come to hand from 
various parts of the State that former resi- 
dents of Maine do not forget their native 
places or the churches amid whose hallowed 
influences and associations they were reared. 
A recent instance is the dedication of eight 
memoria! windows at the Center Street Church, 
Machias. One of the most beautiful, illus- 





trated herewith, is the gift of Dr. H. H. Smith, 
now of New Haven, in memory of his wife 
and mother. Dr. Smith was born and brought 
up in Machias, and was for many years a 
member of this church and Sunday school. 
The glass work is that of the Colonial Glass 
Co., Boston. Cc. C. 


Among the Churches 


PORTLAND.— West. Rev. L. 8. Bean, after a pas- 
torate of more than five years resigns, to take effect 
Nov. 30. This is his first pastorate as a Congrega- 
tionalist, but he has endeared himself to his people 
and to his ministerial brethren to an unusual degree, 
and his work in all lines has been most successful. 
During these years the church property has been 
brought fully into the hands of the parisb, extensive 
and important additions bave been made and paid 
for, while the growth of the church in membership 
and in all departments and benevolence has been 
continuous and substantial. With a brilliant mind 
and a warm heart Mr. Bean has labored against 
great bodily infirmities. 

LEWISTON.—In connection with Cobb Divinity 
School the Maine Ministers’ Institute held meet- 
ings Sept. 4-12, with four lectures a day, this course 
being the best ever arranged for the institute. A 
daily quiet half-hour was part of the program. 
Prof. J. 8. Sewall lectured on Expository Preach- 
ing and Rev. Messrs. G. M. Howe, C. 8. Patton and 
Dr. Smith Baker assisted in the course. 

SOUTHWEST HARBOR.—The season has been a 
helpful one to this church with the presence and 
aid of summer visitors. Three strong sermons have 
been preached here and at Bar Harbor by Dr. A. H. 
Bradford of Montclair, N. J., Dr. Willard Scott of 
Worcester, Mass., and Rev. W. R. Campbell of Bos- 
ton. This gratuitous service was highly appreci- 
ated. Rev. G. H. Heffion is pastor. 

HAMPDEN.—Rev. D. E. French, the pastor, has 
been absent on a visit to his father and brother in 
the West. 
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A Bond of Union 


And International View Point 


Great events in the field of history have made 
the world smaller. Nations now know one ap. 
other. The English speaking race has been upj- 
fied. Its spirt and its alms are one across the 
earth. The sources of this union are to be foung 
in identity of stéck, characteristics, traditions anq 
faith. If perpetuated by knowledge of each oth. 


er’s progress and problems, the Anglo-American 


alliance of heart and soul will be maintained. 

But printer’s ink must supplement the cabie, 
And the true International View Point obtains 
when the religious as well as the civic aspect of 
life in the British Isles, Hawaii, Australia, Canada, 
South Africa and the United States is interchanged, 
Thus the Christian press becomes a true Bond of 
Union. 

Have you thought of the many open doors through 
which readers of The Congregationalist look upon 
the world? Wherever the Cross is planted it re. 
ports its beneficent influence. Wherever our de- 
nomination is at work there arise interests that 
concern this paper. Earth-wide movements, evap- 
gelistic and educational, are closely followed. Fed- 
eration—in churche$ and in nations—is an end 
toward which we work. 

Co-operation with such a paper should be given 
by every Congregational minister the world over, 
To all lay officials and working members in Amer. 
ica The Congregationalist supplies the denomina- 
tional touch. It affords the needed tools for eff- 
cient activities and inspiration for broadening be- 
nevolence. 

WE ARE MAKING SPECIAL RATES JUST Now 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR A SUBSCRIPTION 
TERM EXPIRING JAN. 1, 1901. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIS7, 


Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation, 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is Nery in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Roém 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh p. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
A. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 

tional House. M rah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
Seahes, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
n 


the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston B 


0 Office, 153 La 


office, 615 Congregational House; Chi 
either of the 


Salle Street. Donations ee be sent 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOU IETY 
—Church and a Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre- 

ational Colleges and Academies in seventeen States. 

en free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Gonvre; 
tional House, Boston: 151 Washington St , Chicago, Il). 


Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and a of Evangelical Congrogetiossl 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburbs. 
Samuel ©. Darling, Pres.: C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, 
ford, Ct. Form ofe ¢: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National uncil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(bere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 

inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches or 

ulpit rp ee in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Becretary 

THE BOSTON SBAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 

: and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 

Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 

eeti Bible 


every even except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine 
yard Haven. Is a Con ational society and aogeels to 
all Con; tional churches for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 

m 601 Congregational House, Boston. nd cloth- 
ing, comfort reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, 
t. Bequests should read: 
Badite tac cantare ta be applied te the eharitanie 

e sum 0: q e 

uses and purposes of said sockaty.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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_ Davies, Rev. H. A., Aberdare, Wales. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Boston Addresses of Delegates 


The following list of guests and hosts is as complete and accurate as it was ible to 
make it up to Tuesday morning of this week. The names of the delegates are given first and 
those of their hosts follow: 


Abbott, Rev. Lyman, New York. 
Ackerman, Rev. A. W., Portland, Ore. 
Adams, Rev. Ephraim, and wife, Waterloo, [o. 
Ainslie, Rev. James S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Ainslie, Rev. W. J., Greenock, Scotland. 
Angell, Pres. James B., Ann Arbor, Mich. : 
Anstey, Rev. Martin, Dewsbury, Eng. Rev. A. E. Winship, 74 Perkins St., Somerville 
Armitage, Rev. Elkanah, son and daughter, Leeds, Eng. 
Dr. J. C. Stedman, 80 Elm St., Jamaica Plain 
Armitage, Mrs. Elkanah, Leeds, Eng. Dr. J. C. Stedman, 80 Elm St., Jamaica Plain 
Austin, Rev. J. M., Sheffield Academy, New Brunswick. 
Bailey, Rev. A. J., Seattle, Wn. 
Bailey, Rev. H. L., and wife, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
Dr. W. F. Jarvis, 233 Moody St., Waltham 
Frank R. Barker, Chester St., W. Newton 
W. B. Prescott, Boylston Terrace 
Dr. Sibley, Washington St., Dorchester 
Parker House 
J. L. Colby, 855 Center St., Newton 
Miss Knapp, 52 Montgomery St. 
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Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, Newton 

H. N. Ackerman, West Medford 

Mrs. J. A. Lane, 623 Tremont St. 

Fulton O. Brion, 226 Summer St., Somerville 
Falton O. Brion, 226 Summer St., Somerville 


Samuel Driver, Melrose 


Baines, Alexander, Leicester, Eng. 
Baines, G. H., and wife, W. Hartepool, Eng. 
Baker, Rev. J. Kitto, Rochester, Eng. 
Baldwin, Simeon E., New Haven, Ct. 
Bartlett, Rev. Prof. J. Vernon, Oxford, Eng. 
Barton, Rev. W. E., Oak Park, II. 
Bell, Chas. U., Lawrence, Mass. 
Bell, George, Kew, Aus. 
Benedict, A. W., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bevan, Rev. Llewellyn D., Melbourne, Aus. Rev. F. E. Clark, 379 Central St., Auburndale 
Bevan, ?. Vaughan, Melbourne, Aus. Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 132 Woodland Road, Auburndale 
Blatchford, E., and wife, Chicago, Ill. C. C. Burr, 42 Haneock St., Auburndale 
Bolton, Rev. William, London, Eng. H. L. Burdett, 44 Harvard Ave., Brookline 
Borden, T. J., Fall River, Mass. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Detroit, Mich. 
Bradford, Rev. A. H., Montclair, N. J. 
Bradley, Rev. D. F., and wife, Grand Rapids, Mich. C. H. Colgate, 92 Glenn St., E. Somerville 
Bradley, Pres. J. E., and wife, Jacksonville, Ill. Mrs.’Tinkham, 20 St. James Ave. 
Bradshaw, Rev. J. W., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Brainerd, Pres. E., and wife, Middlebury, Vt. 
Braithwaite, Rev. E. E., Yarmouth, N. S. 
Bridge, Rev. A. G., London, Eng. 
Brindley, Rev. R. B., Nottingham, Eng. 
Brown, Rev. C. R., Oakland, Cal. 
Brown, Rev. C. T., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Brown, Rev. John, Bedford, Eng. 
Bross, Kev. H., Lincoln, Neb. 
Bruce, Kev. Robert, Huddersfield, Eng. 
Buckham, Pres. M. H., Burlington, Vt. 
Burnham, Rev. Michael, St. Louis. J. M. Bacon, 26 Bacon St., Newton 
Bushnell, Rev. Albert, and wife, St. Joseph, Mo. Mrs. John K. Murdock, 604 Main St., Woburn 
Buss, Rev. W. H., Fremont, Neb. Rev. J. O. Haarvig, Allston 
Came, S. M., Alfred, Me. Nathaniel Conant, Gardner Road, Brookline 
Campbell, Rev. J. M., Lombard, III. Rev. T. P. Prudden, 3 Winthrop St., W. Newton 
Carroll, Rev. W. I., Dallas, Tex. A. C. Stone, 68 Bellingham St., Chelsea 
Carter, Pres. Franklin, Williamstown, Mass. 
Carey, Rey. Otis, Japan. 
Cave, Prin. Alfred, Landon, Eng. 
Champlin, Rev. O. P., Dwight, N. D. 
Chancey, Rev. L. T., St. John’s, N. F. 
Chapple, Rev. G. P., Melbourne, Eng. 
Cheetham, Miss, London. 
Clark, A. T., Shelby, Ala. 
Clarke, James G., London. 
Clark, Rov. W. D., Billings, Mont. 
Cleland, W. W., Belfast, Ire. 
Clifton, Stephen, Reigate, Eng. 
Cobb, Rev. L. H., New York. 
Cockhead, L. G., Newtown, Tasmania. 
Coffin, O. V., Middletown, Ct. 
Conaut, Edward, Randolph Center, Vt. 
Cooper, Rev. J. W., and wife, New Britain, Ct. 
Cooper, Rev. J. J., Northampton, Eng. 
Coutts, James, and daughter, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Cox, Rev. J. W., Lower Selmah, N. S. 
Craig, Robert, Edinburgh, Seotland. 
Crane, Hon. W. M., Dalton, Mass. 
Cravath, Pres. E. M., Nashville, Tenn. The Beacon 
Crawford, Rev. William, Sparta, Wis. Dr. A. H. Plumb, 175 Highland St., Roxbury 
Crosfield, William, Liverpool, Eng. Rev. G. M. Boynton, 157 Langley Road, Newton Center 
Dale, Rev. Bryan, Bradford, Eng. Norfolk House, Roxbury 
Danforth, Rev. J. R., and wife, Westfield, N. J. The Beacon 
Darby, Rev. W. E., London, Eng. Rev. H. Dutton, 61 Hancock St., Auburndale 
W. H. Otis, 85 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown 
Rev. W. S. Eaton, Revere 
E. B. Wilder, Columbia Road, Dorchester 
Rey. P. T. Stanford, 101 Dudley St., N. Cambridge 
Rev. P. T. Farwell, Wellesley Hills 
G. D. Gilman, 9 Elinwood St., Newton 
Rev. W. S. Smith, Auburndale 


Waterman Taft, Pleasant St., Arlington 


Hon. E. Boynton, Medford 


F, F. Phillips, 281 Holland St., W. Somerville 
H. B. Goodenough, 104 Foster St., Brighton 
C. H. Hood, 20 Highland Ave., Somerville 
Rev. D. S. Clark, Salem 

G. F. Tufts, 21 Oak St., Charlestown 

C. H. Adams, 823 Broadway, South Boston 
Rev. W. H. Davis, 256 Park St., Newton 
Mrs. Veazie, 131 Bloomingdale St., Chelsea 
Norfolk House, Roxbury 


Auburndale 

Dr. G. C. Lorimer, Brookline 

Mrs. Charles Kibbie, 22 Willard St., Chelsea 
Edw. McLellan, Newton Center 

Mrs. C. P. Potter, Ocean St., Dorchester 

Parker House 

George S. Bole, 46 Mt. Vernon St., E. Somerville 


Wilbur S, Clark, Vinal Ave., Somerville 

C. H. Howe, 101 West Chestnut St., Wakefield 

E. S. Chapin, 97 Lakeview Ave., Cambridge 
Hotel Bellevue 

Mrs. J. E. Nickerson, Highland Ave., Winchester 


Crawford House 

Parker House 

W. L. Greene, 98 Lawrence Ave., Roxbury 
J. H. Nichols, 140 Sargent St., Newton 

C. B. Shepard, 28 Franklin St., Melrose 
Mrs. C, E. Withington, 39 Burrough St., Jamaica Plain 


Davis, Rey. D. L., Williamstown, Pa. 
Davison, Kev. W. H., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
De Mond, Rev. A. L., Montgomery, Ala. 
De Peu, Rev. John, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Desha, Rev. S. L., Hilo, Hawaii. 

Dickinson, Rev. C. H., Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Continued on pase 406. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Meetings and Events te Come 


T INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGA- 
IONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

Essex NORTH BRANCH W. B. M., semiannual meetin: 
at North Church, Haverhill, Thursday, Sept. 28, at 1 
A.M. Basket collation. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., Oct. 3-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
N. ¥., Oct. 17-19. 

W. C. T. U. NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattie, Wa., 
Oct. 20-25. 

OPEN AND INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH LEAGUE, Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 

THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, un- 
der the speplccs of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 
Pilgrim Hall, Con ational House, will be resumed, 
commencing with day, Sept. 29, at 11 A. M. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

The Ninetieth Annua! Meeting of the American Board 

will be held in the Union Congregational Church of 

Providence, R. 1., beginning at 3 o’clock in the after- 

noon of Oct. 3 and c osing at noon on the 6th. Rev. 

George C. Adams, D. D., of San Francisco, Cal., will 

pri the sermon. 

It is hoped there will be a large attendance of cor- 
porate and honorary members, pastors and friends of 
the d. Correspondence ig ty ee 
should be addressed to James ©. Kimball, Esy., 20 
Market Square, Providence, BR. I. 

The following hotels are recommended: Narraganset, 
83 r day and upward; The Lyman, single $1.75, 
double $1.50 per day; The Allen ‘9 ~ per day; The 
Paton, single 1.50, double $1.2 per day ; Porrin 
Honse, $2 per day; Newman, rooms #1 per day and up- 
ward, European plan; Hotel Dorrance, men only, rooms 
#1 per day and upward. 

iiroad rates have been granted at a fare and one- 
third ay me New England and Centra! Associations on 
the certificate plan. Certificate must be obtained from 
the agent where ticket is purchased. Return tickets 
from the International Council can be extended to 
three days after the meeting at Providence through 

ent at Boston and by payment of fifty cents. e 

estern Associations grant clerical tickets and the 
advantages of excursion rates. 


THE CENTENNIAL AT WESTON, VT. 
New emphasis has been given to the exten- 
sive influence of the small churches in New 
England hill towns by the anniversary at 
Weston, Vt., Sept. 5. Since its organization 
in 1799, in the face of a waning population, the 





organization has persisted and its ministry 
has been felt at home and abroad. 

Among its pastors and student preachers 
have been Justin Parsons, grandfather of 
Levi P. Morton, Professor Sneath of Harvard 
University, Sec. J. L. Barton of the Ameri- 
can Board and Sec. L. H. Cobb. The church 
has not only been served by able men, it has 
set its mark permanently upon many who 
have given largely to the higher life of the 
nation. Under its influence have come Presi- 
dent Smith of Dartmouth, Governor Gilmore 
and Senator Cragin of New Hampshire. 

The centennial celebration was a marked 
success. Not only were the pastors and dele- 
gates from Union Conference in attendance, 
but many visitors also. Fraternal greetings 
of a hearty and genuine kind were extended 
by the Methodist and Baptist pastors. The 
historical address was by Rev. J. P. Harper, 
a former pastor, now of Greenwich, Mass. 
The sermon was by Rev. D. H. Strong, also a 
former minister of Bernardston, Mass. Rev. 
H. L. Ballou, a former student preacher, gave 
an address. Sec. C. H. Merrill spoke concern- 
ing the work and value of the church, and 
gave the greetings of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society to the congregation. As 
a representative of Dartmouth College, Pro- 
fessor Bisbee paid a tribute to President 


Continued on page 406. 
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Smith and to the work of the struggling 
church in the hill town. 

The church faces the new century with 
larger plans and hopes. The interior of the 
house of worship is attractive and the memo- 
rial windows are beautiful. The church now 
has a woman in charge of its work, the pres- 
ent pastor being Miss Mary L. Barbour. 

Oo. 8. D. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 


MELROSE.—Dr. Thomas Sims, the pastor, who 
returned from a 10 weeks’ European trip last Tues- 
day, was greeted by a large and representative 
congregation Sunday morning, when he spoke on 
Vacation Impressions. Just before the sermon the 
congregation, led by the quartet, extended a wel- 
come to the pastor by rising and singing Home, 
Sweet Home. The church was handsomely dec- 
orated. The church services have been well sus- 
tained during the pastor’s absence and he returns 
to find his people ready for aggressive work. The 
Sumday school celebrates Rally Sunday next Sun- 
day, when it seems assured that it will enter upon 
a most successful year’s work. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS.—Services were again re- 
sumed, after a vacation period through August, 
Sept. 3. Rev. E. A. King conducted the service 
and preached the sermon. Rev. John Whitehill, 
for 30 years pastor at Oldtown, assisted in the serv- 
ice and conducted the communion season. Mr. 
King preached at Oldtown and at the Falls in 
the evening. Mr. King has left for Oberlin, where 
he continues his theological studies. During his 
Stay there he will preach at the Second Church, 
Olmsted, to which he has received a call to become 
stated supply. 

ATTLEBORO.—Second. Rev. W.S. Fritch has re- 
turned from his vacation and begun a vigorous 
work. Sunday evenings the service is in charge of 
the Men’s Sunday Evening Club. The C. E. Soci- 
ety has also resumed its autumn work. 


NEWBURYPOR?T.—North has engaged Rev. E. E. 
Shoemaker, a graduate student at Yale, to supply 
its vacant pulpit for the remainder of the year. 
Rev. C. P. Mills, the late pastor, is candidate for the 
lower house of the State legislature for a fourth 
term, and his friends have announced his candi- 
dacy for the speakership.— Whitefield. Rev. F. 
G. Alger spent his vacation at Northfield.—Pros- 
pect Street. Rev. M. O. Patton summered at Silver 
Lake, Madison, N. H. 

NEWEURY.—First. Rev. C. 8. Holton spent his 
vacation in part at Pium Island with visiting 
friends. 


HAVERHILL.—North is settling down to service 
upder the lead of Rev. J. 8. Williamson, whose in- 
troductory sermons were preached before vacation. 
He rusticated and played golf at Jackson, N. H. 


SouTH DENNIs.—Rev. W. H. Forbes of North 
Carver, who has accepted a call to this ehurch, has 
begun work, occupying the pulpit for the first time 
Sept. 3. 

ORLEANS.—During August Rev. W. E. Renshaw 
of Hinsdale, N. H., exchanged pulpits with Rev. E. 
I. Rackett of Orleans. Mr. Rackett will be absent 
during September also, the church being closed for 
the month. 

In Harwichport the Dorcas Circle opened its new 
building recently with a successful fair.—Rev. A. 
J. Haynes of Chicago, formerly pastor at Harwich, 
was in this town during August.— Williamstown 
has just held the most successful fair in its history, 
the net proceeds being $823. 


Maine 
(For news items see Broadside, page 404.) 


New Hampshire 


EXETER.—Piillips. The new edifice is fast ap- 
proaching completion. Five white oak timbers 
from the historic edifices, Faneuil Hall and Old 
South, Boston, now undergoing repairs, have been 
secured, polished, suitably inscribed and set in the 
paneled ceiling of the pastor’s room. The orna- 
mental carving of the corbels supporting the roof- 
trusses is going on and will prove fine specimens of 
art, representing eight seraphim, each with its own 
design, singing from the books or scrolls they carry, 
and bearing varied inscriptions of praise. It is 
expected the dedicatory exercises will occur 
Sept. 19. 

NortH Conway.—Church services have been 
well attended during the summer and a deep reli- 
gious interest has generally prevailed. 


Continued on page 407. 
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Thomas Doane, § Pearl St., Charlestown 
Dodge, Nathan P., Council Bluffs, Io. With his sons in Boston 
Dougall, J. R., Montreal, Que. Mrs. L. A. Mayo, 287 Washington St., Chelsea 
Dower, Rev. William, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. C. W. Spencer, 6 Chauncy St., Cambridge 
Dowsett, Thomas, and wife, Essex, Eng. Touraine 
Dudley, Guilford, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Duff, J. M. M., Montreal, Que. 

Duff, Rev. Charles, Brooklyn, N. 8. 

Duley, T. J., St. John’s, N. F. 

Dryerre, Rev. J. M., Manchester, Eng. 
Dwight, Rev. H. O., Constantinople. 
Easterbrook, Rev. John C., Somerton, Eng. 
Eaton, Rev. Pres. E. D., Beloit, Wis. 
Eaton, Rev. J. D., Chihuahua, Mex. 
Eggert, Mrs. Frederic, Portland, Ore. 
Emerson, Rev. O. P., Honolulu, H. I. 
Evans, W. D., Hampton, Io. 

Evans, Miss Margaret J., Northfield, Minn. 
Eversz, Rev. M. E., Chicago. 

Ezera, J. M., Ewa Oahu, Hawaii. 
Fairbairn, Prin. A. M., Oxford, Eng. 
Fairbank, Rev. H., Wadale, India. 
Fairbanks, Rev. H., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Fisher, Rev. G. P., New Haven. 

Fitch, Rev. F. G., London. 

Fitch, Rev. F. S., Buffalo. 

Flower, Rey. J. E., London, Eng. 

Forbes, Rev. R. W., South Africa. 

Forbes, Rev. Samuel B., Hartford. 

Ford, H. C., Cleveland, O. 

Forsyth, Rev. P. T., Cambridge, Eng. 
Fowlds, George, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Franklin, Rey. John L., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fraser, Kev. J. G., and wife, Cleveland. 
Frisbie, Rey. A. L., Des Moines, Io. 
George, Prin. J. H., Montreal, Que. 

Gerrie, Rev. J. P., Toronto, Ont. 


Doane, Rev. John, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mrs. Richard Dexter, Elm St., Malden 

The Beacon 

George Witt, 24 Stanton Ave., Dorchester 

J. W. Davis, 460 Center St., Newton 

Charles J. Lincoln, School St., Dorchester 
W. Q. Wales, Olney St., Dorchester 

S. B. Capen, Jamaica Plain 

Touraine 

The Otis, 41 Mt. Vernon St. 

Mrs. E. Dodge, 40 Winthrop St., Charlestown 


C. M. Tredick, Alpine St., Malden 
The Otis, 41 Mt. Vernon st, 
Dr. Gordon 


Parker House 


Captain Talpy, +1 Rockwell St., Dorchester 

Rev. T. P. Prudden, 3 Winthrop St., West Newton 
C. D. Hammer, 103 Sewall Ave., Brookline 

A. H. Wellman, 193 Clifton St., Malden 

Parker House 


Rev. G. R. W. Scott, Kinwick St., Newton 

Rev. C. L. Mitehell, 4 Summit Ave., Winchester 
E, F. Fobes, Lexington 

Rey. O. D. Fisher, 57 Trenton St., East Boston 
Mrs. A. B. Frisbie, 49 M St., South Bosten 

Rev. A. Little, 8 Melville Ave., Dorchester 

Rev. J. V. Clancy, West Medford 


Gilbert, L. N., Ware. Hotel 
Gist, Rev. W. W., Osage, Io. F. J. Smith, 59 Seaview Ave., Maplewood 
Gladden, Rev. W., Columbus, O. The Beacon 
Goddard, D. Ford, wife and daughter, Ipswich, Eng. Touraine 


W. A. Paine, 181 Walnut Ave., Roxbury 
F. A. Farrar, 30 St. John St., Jamaica Plain 
Timothy Smith, 3 Lewis Park, Roxbury 


Gosmam Rev. Prof. Alex , Hawthorn, Aus. 
Griffis, Rev. W. E., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Griffith, Rev. A. J., Waverley, Sydney, Aus. 
Gurd, Charles, Montreal, (ue. 
Haines, Hon. Robert M., Grinnell, Io. 
Hall, Rev. G. E., Dover, N. H. 
Hall, Rev. Thomas, Melbourne, (ue. 
Halley, Rev. J. Joh, Melbourne, Aus. 
Hallock, Rev. L. H., Minneapolis. 
Halsey, Rev. William, Melbourne, Aus. Robert Coit, Winchester 
Hamilton, Rev. Edw., Essex, Eng. Rev. John Hamilton, Newton 
Harris, Rev. Pres. George, Amherst. Hotel 
Harrison, T. W., Esq., wife and daughter, Hanley, Eng. 
J. W. Field, 10 Melville Ave., Dorchester 
Mrs. Geo. H. Buck, 110 Chestnut St., Chelsea 
Rev. W. R. Campbell, 72 Allegheny St., Roxbury 
Rey. F. E. Clark, Auburndale 
Philip D. Sturdivant, Whittemore St., West Roxbury. 
J. Warren Bailey, 15 Dover St., Somerville 
The Beacon 


Clifford Devens, Ruskin St., Roxbury 

Dr. A. E. Dunning, Kilsyth Terrace, Brookline 
H. P. Goodenough, 104 Foster St., Brighton 
Parker House 

18 St. James Ave. 


Hart, Prin. Alex. C., Franklin, Neb. 
Hartranft, Rev. C. D., Hartford. 
Hastings, Rev. Fred., London, Eng. 
Hawes, Edward, Burlington, Vt. 
Hawkes, Rev. W. S., and wife, Springfield. 
Hawkins, F. H., Wrexham, Wales. . 
Hayes, Rey. Francis L., Manitou, Col. 
Hazard, R. G., Peacedale, R. 1. Miss Hazard, Wellesley 
Hazen, Rev. Azel W., Middletown, Ct. Rev. A. C. Thompson, 1 Linwood St., Roxbury 
Henderson, Rev. G. W., New Orleans, La. Rev. P. T. Stanford, 101 Dudley St., N. Cambridge 
Hewgill, Rev. William, Farnworth, Eng. Mrs. J. S. Hayes, Dartmouth St., Somerville 
Hiatt, Rev. C. W., Cleveland, 0. Rey. C. E. Harrington, 15 Bacon St., Waltham 
Hill, Rev. E. M., Montreal, Qae. Mrs. Nathan Stone, 16 Greenough Ave. 
Hill, Rev. Jesse, Wakeman, O. F. J. Smith, Seaview Ave., Maplewood 
Hobbs, Rev. W. A., Warsaw, N. Y. E. W. Howe, 10 Wayne St., Roxbury 
Hollister, H. J., Grand Rapids, Mich. Vendome 
Hollister, Dr. J. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Hollowell, Rev. J. Hirst, Rochdale, Eng. 
Holway, Oscar, Augusta, Me. 

Hooke, Rev. D. Burford, London, Eng. 
Hooper, A. G., and wife, Dudley, Eng. 
Hopkins, Rev. Henry, Kansas City, Mo. 
Horne, Rev. C. Silvester, and wife, London, Eng. 
Howard, Gen. C. H., Chicago. 

Hyde, Rev. A. M., Toledo, O. 

Hyde, Rev. N. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hyde, Mrs. T. B., Toronto, Ont. 

Hyde, Rev. Pres. W. D., Brunswick, Me. 

Irons, Rev. David E., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Jackson, Rev. S. N., Barre, Vt. 

James, Rev. D. M., and wife, Plymouth. 

James, Rev. H. P., Colfax, Wn. 

Jefferson, Rev. C. E., New York. 

Jenkins, Rev. F. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jernberg, Rev. R. A., Chicago. 


Rev. W. H. Allbright, 63 Hartford St., Roxbury 
Young’s Hotel 

Rey. E. H. Byington, 100 Franklin St., Newton 
Dr. H. F. Brackett, 230 Washington St., Brighton 
E. E. Parker, Alton Place, Brookline 

J. S. Adams, Rawson Road, Brookline 

G. P. Davis, 16 Emerson St., Brookline 
Dr. E. R. Cutler, 116 Main St., Waltham 
Mrs. Collins, 428 Talbot Ave., Dorchester 
Mrs. J. F. C. Hyde, Newton Highlands 
J.S. Adams, Rawson Road, Brookline 

H. R. Brown, 57 Linden Ave., Malden 

D. J. Goss, 21 Riverside Sq., Hyde lark 
Mrs. Samuel Webb, Weymouth 

T. P. Emerson, 32 Arsenal St., Watertown 


W. Wight, Lincoln Ave., Wollaston 
J. F. Elliott, 48 Gordon Ave., Hyde Park 
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Johnson, Rev. Arthur M., London. 
Johnstone, Rev. Thomas, Dundee, Scotland. 
Jones, G. O., and two sisters, Liverpool, Eng. The Beacon 
Jones, Rev. John D., Bournemouth, Eng. Mrs. L. A. Treat, 76 Congress Ave., Chelsea 
Jones, Rev. J. Gwilym, Penarth, Wales. W. S. Tower, Richardson Road, Melrose Highlands 
Jones, Rev. Morgan, Bolton, Eng. Rev. C. L. Morgan, 11 St. John St., Jamaica Plain 
Jones, Rev. R. S., Scranton, Pa. H. W. Otis, 85 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown 
Jones, Rev. W. I., Swansea, Wales. Melrose 
Jones, Rev. W. M., St. Louis. Rev. W. S. Eaton, Revere 
Kanbane, Rev. J., Waiohiau, Hawaii. The Otis, 41 Mt. Vernon St. 
Kimball, Dr. Grace N., Poughkeepsie. 
Kloss, Daniel, Tempe, Ariz. 

Kyle, J. H., Aberdeen, S. D. 

Lansdown, Rev. Francis, Leicester, Eng. 
Lansdown, Rev. Mathias, London, Eng. 
Lee, Rev. L. O., Marash, Turkey. 

Lee, Rev. W. L., Kettering, Eng. 

Leith, John, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Lester, E. R., and wife, Plymouth, Eng. 
Lewis, Rev. George, S. Berwick, Me. 
Link, Charles W., Croydon, Surrey, Eng. 
Loba, Rev. J. F., Evanston, Ill. 

Loomis, Rev. Dwight, Hartford. 

Lyman, Rev. A. J., Brooklyn. Mrs. A. L. Joslin, 517 Beacon St. 
McClelland, Rev. Pres. Thomas, Forest Grove, Ore. C. G. Farwell, Wollaston 
McCully, Rev. Charles, and wife, Calais, Me. Leverett M. Chase, 16 Woodville St., Roxbury 
Macfadyen, Rev. Dugald, Hanley, Eng. Rev. R. A. McFadden, 280 Washington Ave., Chelsea 
Mackennal, Rev. Alexander, Bowdon, Eng. W. F. Whittemore, 850 Beacon St. 
McLean, Pres. J. K., Oakland, Cal. T. W. Paine, 2 Laurel St., Charlestown 


F. G. Newhall, 7 Sparhawk St., Brighton 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 23 Trull St., Dorchester 
Mrs. Agnes Hunt, 16 Aldersey St., Somerville 
Cyrus Hamlin, Lexington 

Rev. Joshua Coit, Winchester 

Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale 

Rev. H. Huston, 11 Gleason St., Dorchester 


Rev. H. N. Hoyt, Hyde Park 


Mann, Edgar, Port Guernsey, Eng. The Beacon 
Martin, Rev. G. Currie, Reigate, Eng. Miss Niles, Mystic St., Arlington 
Massie, Prof. John, Oxford, Eng. The Beacon 


Rey. P. T. Stanford, 101 Dudley St., N. Cambridge 
Rev. S. B. Carter, Brighton 

Mrs. H. M. Kent, Somerset Hotel 

S. A. Collesion, 46 Wallace St., Somerville 

Mrs. R. B. Mills, Andover 
George Parker, Brighton 

Colonel Hopkins, 80 Winthrop Road, Brookline 


Maxwell, Rev. Leigh B., Decatur, Ga. 
Meggitt, J. C., and wife, Barry, Wales. 
Meredith, Rev. R. R., Brooklyn. 
Meserve, Rev. J. C., and wife, London, Eng. 
Mills, Rev. C. S., Cleveland, O. 

Miner, Rev. H. A., Madison, Wis. 

Miyagawa, Rev. Tsunetern, Osaka, Japan. 
Moody, Dwight L., Northfield. 

Moore, Rev. W. H., and son, Hartford. 
Morgan, A. F., Leamington, Eng. 

Morgan, Miss Sophy, Winchester, Eng. 
Morton, Rev. John, Hamilton, Ont. 

Moses, Galen, Bath, Me. 

Moxom, Rev. P. S., Springfield. 

Munger, Rev. T. T., 202 Prospect St., New Haven. 
Newman, Rev. S. M., Washington, D. C. 

Newsum, Henry, Lincoln, Eng. 

Nichols, Rev, J. R., and wife, Marietta, O. 

Noble, Rev. F. A., and wife, Chicago. 

Noble, Rev. Mason, Lake Helen, Fla. Dr. C, F. Kingsbury, Boston Ave., Medford 
Norbury, T. C., Manchester, Eng. Touraine 
Nutting, Rev.. Wallace, and wife, Providence. Rev. E. M. Noyes, 136 Warren St., Newton Center 
Ogle, Rev. Joseph, and wife, Sherborne, Eng. Benjamin Wormelle, 6 Menlo St., Brighton 
0’Hara, Henry, Toronto, Ont. G. Mackintire, 50 Avon Hill St., Cambridge 
Oagood, C. W., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Osterhout, W. R., Ridgway, Pa. 

Park, Rev. W. E., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Parker, Rev. E. P., Hartford. 

Parker, Rev. J. Homer, Kingfisher, Okl. 
Parry, Edward, and sop, Nottingham, Eng. 
Patrick, Rev. John A., Manchester, Eng. 
Patton, Rev. C. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pedley, Rev. Hugh, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Phillips, Rev. W. L , 389 Orange St., New Haven. 
Pitkin, E. H., Chicago, Ill. 

Pixley, Rev. Stephen, Inanda, Africa. 

Porter, Prof. F. C., and wife, New Haven. 

Pound, Rev. W. H., Cortland, N. Y. 

Powell, Rev. E. P., Rock Ferry, Eng. | 

Poynter, Rev. J. J., Oswestry, Eng. 

Pratt, Rev. L., Norwich, Ct. 

Price, Rev. Frank M., Ruk, Micronesia. 
Pritchard, Rey. James, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, Africa. 

Ragland, Rev. F. G., Wilmington, N.C. Rev. P. T. Stanford, 101 Dudley St., N. Cambridge 
Rees, Rev. J. Macreatb, London. Mrs. A. J. Taylor, 19 Aldersey St., Somerville 
Reeve, T, F., Ware, Hertes, Eng. 

Richards, Rey. C. H., and wife, Philadelphia. Dr. B. F. Hamilton, 24 Linwood St., Roxbury 
Richardson, Rey. Cyrus, Nashua. Dr. G. G. Bulfinch, 72 Dudley St., Roxbury 
Rickard, Rev, James, Brighton, Aus. Mrs. Foster, 41 Mill St., Harrison Sq., Dorchester 
Riggs, Rev. Edward, Marsovan, Turkey. Mrs. J. G. Ball, 3 Austin St., Cambridge 
Ritchie, Rey. D. L., Neweastle-on-Tyne, Eng. Rev. W. T. McElveen, 14 Durham St. 
Roberts, Edgar, Hampstead, Eng. Mrs. Foster, 41 Mill St., Dorchester 
Robertson, Rev. Jos., Adelaide, Aus. Rev. F. E. Clark, 379 Central St., Auburndale 
Robinson, Hon. H. C., Hartford. 

Robinson, Rev. W. A., Middletown, Ct. F.0O. Woodbury, 1583 Massachusetts Ave , Cambridge 
Rouse, Rev. F. T., Appleton, Wis. 18 St. James Ave. 
Rowland, Rev. Alfred, London. Albert Gay, Kilsyth Road, Brookline 
Rowland, Rey. L. S., Lee, Mass. 


Parker House 

18 St. James Ave. 

18 St. James Ave. 

Luther M. Merrill, 62 Green St. 


Parker House 


Prof. S. W. Holman, 18 Elm St., Brookline 
Isaac Riley, Mt. Vernon St., Roxbury 

Mrs. William Beggs, 620 Main St., Woburn 
Parker House 


Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale 

Harris Parker, Dwight St., Brookline 

Dr. F. H. Parker, 18 Bryant St., Malden 

Frank R. Barker, Chestnut St., W. Newton 

T. D. Roberts, Boylston Terrace, Jamaica Plain 
Mrs. Fowles, 9 Shailer St., Brookline 
W. H. White, Dean Road, Brookline 
Rey. S. M. Cathcart, Chelsea 

J. W. White, 361 Main St., Wakefield 
Dr. E. E. Strong, Auburndale 

Mrs. A. L. Joslin, 517 Beacon St. 
Rev. Elihu Loomis, Bedford 

W. C. Strong, Windsor Road, Waban 
Mrs. Irving, 10 Warren Ave., Chelsea 
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NEWMARKET.—Among the bequests by the will 
of the late Mrs. Susan E. W. Creighton is one to 
the church (the income to go for the support of 
preaching) of $1,000, and the homestead with all 
its contents and another building on Main Street; 
to the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, 
$3,000; to the New Hampshire Missionary Society, 
$2,000. The New Hampshire Orphans’ Alome is 
made residuary legatee and will receive, it is ex- 
pected, quite a large sum. 

BETHLEHEM.—This year’s summer guests have 
united in earnest support of the local churches. 
The fairs and concerts have been well patronized. 
The poet-lecturer, Will Carleton, gave a large share 
of the proceeds of an evening’s readings tothe M. E. 
and Congregational churches. Among the visit- 
ing ministers who have preached in the Congrega- 
tional church were: Dr. A. E, Kittredge of New 
York, President Fisk of Chicago Seminary, Dr. C. 
8. Macfarland of New Haven and Rev. 8. A. Harlow 
of Worcester. Rev. B. F. Gustin is pastor. 


NASHUA.—The many friends of John Cross, a 
highly respected and valuable member of the First 
Church and community, recently honored him with 
their presence and congratulations on his 85th birth- 
day. As one of Nasbua’s most enterprising and 
successful merchants and worthy citizens, he has 
been a leading spirit in the city and intrusted with 
the responsibility of various offices. 


By the will of the late David Mason of Bristol the 
New Hampshire Orphans’ Home receives $1,000. 
—Rev. C. E. Gordon of Lyme spent his vacation at 
Northfield, Mass., and Rev. William Sandbrook of 
Salmon Falls at Chebeague Island and Old Orchard, 
Me.——The resignation of Rev. J. H. Bliss takes 
effect Dec. 1.——Rev. Joseph Wheelwright of He- 
bron closed his pastoral labors with a sermon and 
communion, Sept. 3, and leaves to the great regret 
of his many friends. 


Vermont 
(For other news see page 405.) 


CORNWALL.—At the last communion service a 
remarkabie circumstance relating to an infant who 
was baptized was that there were present as wit- 
nesses two grandmothers and four great grand- 
parents on the mother’s side. 

New HAVEN recently held a semiannual gather- 
ing, at which dinner was served, addresses were 
made by present and former residents and a good 
social time was enjoyed. The occasion wae sug- 
gested by the New Hampshire “old home week” 
plan. 

BENNINGTON.—First. Rev. M. L. Severance 
closed an efficient and faithful pastorate of 12 
years on the last Sunday in August. He succeeded 
the late Rev. Isaac Jennings, who was pastor for 
33 years. 

RICHMOND suffers loss in the death of Deacon 
Whitley, the oldest member of the church, a strong 
supporter and for many years a deacon. 

WILLISTON has sold its parsonage, it not being 
needed at present under the union arrangement 
with the Methodists. 

GUILDHALL celebrated its centennial last week. 
The exercises were of unusual interest and will be 
again referred to in an enlarged form. 


Connecticut 


CENTRAL VILLAGE.—Rev. H. C. Crane preached 
an interesting bicentennial sermon on a recent 
Sunday on the subject, Lord’s Day on Black Hill 
200 Years Ago. The pastor’s centennial poem has 
been published in the souvenir. The general anni- 
versary services of the incorporation of the town 
were held at Plainfield, Aug. 31, and were attended 
by the governor and staff and a long list of nota- 
bles. Rev. 8. H. Fellows, pastor of the church at 
Wauregan, was president of the day and chairman 
of the committee on celebration. 

HappAM.—Half a hundred visited the parsonage 
last week Tuesday afternoon and evening and the 
pastor, Rev. E. E. Lewis, was presented by his 
Bible class with a handsome 10-volume set of the 
Century Dictionary. A number of speeches at- 
tested to the deep feeling of regard and love which 
the people have for their pastor, whose ministra- 
tions of over quarter of a century have met with 
sucoess. 

CHAPLAIN.—The death of John K. Utley at the 
age of 84 removes one of the oldest members of the 
church. He united in 1832 and for 67 years has 
been one of its liberal supporters. He was univer- 
sally known as “‘ Uncle John,” and was beloved by 
all. Rev, E. M. Frary conducted the funeral serv- 
ices. 


Continued on page 408. 
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DvuRHAM.—South society has voted to give its 
library fund of $1,500 towards a new public library 
building, to be erected on a site donated by Mrs. 
C. G. Rockwood of Princeton, N. J. The building 
will cost about $3,000, half of which is thus con- 
tributed by the society. The remainder is already 
pledged, 

WINSTED.—First has about $30,000 in cash and 
subscriptions towards a new house and will proba- 
bly build next summer. This will give Winsted 
two new Congregational edifices within a year. 
Rey. G. W. Judson is pastor.——Second. The prayer 
meeting Thursday evening was jubilant in its na- 
ture over the completion and dedication of the new 
building, addresses being made by ex-Governor 
Cooke and a number of visiting clergymen. 

GoOsHEN.—The bell for the new church has arrived 
and proves to be of good tone. It weighs 1,000 
pounds and is composed in part of the metal from 
the old bell which was melted when the church was 
burned in the spring of 1898. Rev. Marcus Burr is 
pastor. 

ROCKVILLE.—Mrs. Hyde, widow of the late Rev. 
H. F. Hyde, has removed from here to Morristown, 
N. J., where one of her daughters is teaching. She 
has lived in Rockville since 1872. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


MAINE.—Rey. A. 8. Wood and wife, who have 
been camping on the shores of Lake View for sev- 
eral weeks, have returned much invigorated by 
their outing and prepared for the work of the 
autumn. Mr. Wood has not been in his usual 
health for some time and this vacation was much 
needed. 

NEWARK VALLEY.—The interior of the meeting 
house has been beautifully deeorated and prepara- 
tions are being made to light the building with 
acetylene gas. New carpets and new seats have 
been put in. 

SAVANNAH.—After many annoying delays, this 
young church has finally secured possession of an 
eligible building site costing $1,500. Several 
friends from outside have assisted in making the 
initial payment. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


AKRON.—Arlington Street gave a farewell recep- 
tion to Rev. E. T. MacMahon and family on their 
departure, after five years, for Cleveland. They 
are warmly commended to Grace Church, Cleve- 
land, where the new pastorate begins with many 
encouragements. 

Lop1.—Rev. P. E. Harding, just called here, 
though still a young man, is one of the oldest pas- 
tors in the State, having come to North Amherst 
from the Seminary in 1888. 

Illinois 
{For Chicago news see page 392.) 

SHABBONA.—Rev. E. J. Lewis and family returned 
from a three weeks’ vacation to find the parsonage 
open and a feast of good things prepared by the 
women. Pastor and people are united in doing 
faithful work. Fourteen persons have been “added 
to the church this year. A recent collection for the 
A. B.C. F. M. amounted to $60. 


The directors of the Illinois H. M. 8. held their 
first meeting since the vacation period Sept. 4. 
They commissioned two missionaries, each of 
whom serves three churches and has four Sunday 
schools under his charge. Plans were set on foot 
for a forward movement, particularly among the 
destitute townships and the coal mining towns of 
the State. A special committee was appointed to 
prepare and send to pastors and churches informa- 
tion with reference to the work. 

Indiana 

ForRT WAYNE.—Plymouth. Rev. J. 8. Ainslie 
filled a few lecture emgagements on his way to 
the International Council. His cousin, Rev. W. J. 
Ainslie of Greenock, one of the 10 Congregational 
ministers of Scotland, has arrived and supplied 
Plymouth pulpit Sept. 17. 

Wisconsin 
(For other news see page 414.) 

BELOIT.—Second. The 40th anniversary was 
celebrated Sept. 10, 11 and 14. Sunday morning 
there was a memorial service, with a paper pre- 
pared by Rev. H. P. Higley, D. D., for 25 years 
(1866-1891) pastor. The present pastor (since 
1892), Rev. W. W. Sleeper, preached in the even- 
ing on The Next Decade. Monday evening the 
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Ryder, Rev. C. J., New York. 

Salter, Rev. William, Burlington, Io. 

Sandison, Rev. Alexander, London. 

Sargent, Alfred R., Brighton, Eng. 

Saunders, Rev. William, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Savage, Rev. G. T. F., Chicago. 

Schnache, Rev. L. C., Great Bend, Kan. 
Scholfield, Rev. John, Brantford, Ont. Hotel Prescott, Everett 
Scott, Rev. Prin. C. A., and wife, Manchester, Eng. Melrose 
Scott, Rev. Prof. H. M., Chicago. Alfred M. Hopkins, 9 Franklin Ave., Chelsea 
Selbie, Rev. W. B., London. Rev. F. R. Shipman, Andover 
Sheffield, Rev. Devells, Tangcho, China. Dr. C. A. Thompson, 1 Linwood St., Roxbury 
Shepheard, A. J., and daughter, London. The Beacon 
Siicox, Rev. E. D., Paris, Ont. Hotel Prescott, Everett 
Simpkin, Rev. Peter A., Gallup, New Mexico. Dr. Bundy, 402 Columbus Ave, 
Simpson, Rev. Prof. Andrew F., Portbello, Scotland. Rev. S. Linton Bell, Marblehead 
Slocum, Rev. Pres. William F., Colorado Springs. Newtonville 
Smith, D. S , Dundee, Scotland. George O. Flett, Waverley 
Smith, Edward, Bervale, Eng. Mrs. J. S. Hayes, Dartmouth St., Somerville 
Smith, Rev. George W. Cowper, Tunbridge, Eng. Lewis Wight, 66 Rawson Road, Brookline 
Smith, Lyndon A., Montevideo, Minn. Parker House 
Smith, Nicholas, Milwaukee, Wis. Rey. E. S. Tead, 8 Aldersey St., Somerville 
Smith, Rev. Norman B., Oxford, Eng. C. W. Eaton, 328 Main St., Wakefield 
Smith, Rev. T. S., Tillipally, India. C. H. Daniels, 15 Church St , Newton 
Smyth, Rev. Newman, New Haven. 

Snow, A. D., and daughter, Worthing, Sussex, Eng. Robbins Spring House, Arlington 
Spicer, Albert, and wife, London. Richard H. Stearns, Hotel Vendome 
Spicer, Evan, and two daughters, London. Col. C. A. Hopkins, 80 Winthrop Road, Brookline 
Stancliff, Chas., and wife, London. Parker House 
Stark, Rev. Jas., Aberdeen, Scotland. F. M. Swan, 6 Sanford St., Dorchester 
Stephen, Rev. J. Hale, Chepstow, Eng. Rev. F, N. Peloubet, Auburndale 
Stewart, Halley, London, J. M. Woods, 47 Spring St., Somerville 
Stimson, Kev. H. A., New York. J. M. W. Hall, 798 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Storrs, Rev. R. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Hotel Brunswick 
Stowell, C. B., and wife, Hudson, Mich. Miss Cook, 7 Ashburton Place 
Strong, Rev. Pres. J. W., Northfield, Minn. S. B. Capen, Jamaica Plain 
Strong, Rev. Sidney, Oak Park, III. J. W. White, 361 Main St., Wakefield 
Strong, W. H., Detroit. 

Styles, James, Warwick, Eng. 

Sutherland, Rev. Ward T., and wife, Oxford, N. Y. 
Taft, Dr. Jonathan, and wife, Cincinnati, O. 
Taintor, Rev. Jesse F., Rochester, Minn. 

Tatton, Rev. Dan, Hemel- Hempstead, Eng. Mrs. Taylor, 19 Aldersey St., Somerville 
Taylor, Prof. Graham, Chicago. R. A. Woods, South End House, 6 Rollins St. 
Tavender, Rev. Fred., and wife, Great Marlow, Eng. F. H. Grow, 206 Rowell St., Somerville 
Tenney, H. M., Oberlin, O. Somerville 
Tewksbury, Rev. G. A., Concord. 
Thackeray, Rev. Joseph, St. John’s, N. F. 


Parker House 
Mrs. J. A. Lane, 623 Tremont st, 
J. W. Davis, 460 Center St., Newton 


Rev. C. L. Noyes, Albion St., Somervillg 
Parker House 
20 St. James Ave, 


Rev. C. F. H. Crathern, S. Braintree 

Rev. Elihu Loomis, Bedford 

Rev. C. H. Daniels, 15 Church St , Newton 
Rev. B. F. Leavitt, Melrose Highlands 


Mrs. Wm. Carter, Woburn St., Reading 


Thain, Rev. A. R., and wife, Chicago. The Beacon 
Thomas, Rev. H. Arnold, wife and sister, Bristol, Eng. The Beacon 
Thomas, Rev. Owen, London, Eng. Mrs. M. S. Anderscn, 114 Albion St., Dorchester 
Thomas, Miss Rotha, Bristol, Eng. The Beacon 


Parker House 
Mrs. E. Flint, 526 Tremont St. 


Thompson, Rev. R. Wardlaw, London, Eng. 
Thrall, Rev. W. Herbert, Huron, S. D. 
Thwing, Pres. C. F., Cleveland, O. 
Timoteo, Rev. E. S., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Titchmarsh, Rev. E. H., Newbury, Eng. 
Toms, C. W., London, Eng. 

Toms, Rev. Henry S., London, Eng. 

Toms, Rev. J. H., S. Brisbane, Queensland. 
Townsend, Rev. Thomas, Shrewsbury, Eng. 
Tucker, Rev. Edwin, Eareka, Kan. 
Tucker, Rev. Pres. W. J. 

Turner, Rev. Horace W., Bolton, Eng. 
Veitch, Rev. Robert, Liverpool, Eng. 

Vose, Rev. J. G., Providence. 

Walker, Prof., Williston, Hartford. 
Wanamaker, W. H., Philadelphia. 

Ward, Rev. W. H., New York. 

Warner, L. C., New York. 

Warriner, Prof. W. H., Montreal, Que. 
Waterhouse, Henry, Honolulu. 

Welles, Rev. T. C., Taunton. 

Wells, Rev. R. J., Havant, Eng. 

Whitcomb, G. H., Worcester. 


The Otis 
C. W. Eaton, 328 Main 8t., Wakefield 


Rev. E. S. Tead, 8 Aldersey St., Somerville 
Rev. R, A. Beard, 393 Broadway, Cambridge 
E. A. Aldrich, 17 Garden St., Allston 

C. H. Keeler, 58 Fairview Ave., Malden 


Rev. G. W. Brooks, Englewood St., Dorchester 


A. C. Stone, 68 Bellingham St., Chelsea 
Josiah H. Vose, Newton Highlands 


Parker House 
Seth Mendell, 25 Hartford St., Roxbury 


F. W. B. Pratt, Sanborn St., Reading 


W. C. Strong, Windsor Road, Waban 
Nantasket 
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ROYAL POWDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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Whitehead John M., Janesville, Wis. 


Whitelaw, Oscar L., 409 N, Second, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wicoff, Rev. H. H., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wilkins, Prof. A. S., Manchester, Eng. 


Wilkinson, J. Rennie, Addington, Thrapston, Eng. 


Willis, Mark, Sheffield, Eng. 
Williston, A. L., Northampton, 
Wills, Rev. John, London. 

Wilson, Rev. Alex., Bristol, Eng. 
Wood, Rev. Morgan, Toronto, Ont. 


18 St. James Ave. 

J. B. Cornish, Wollaston 

J. Coit, Winchester 

Melrose 

Parker House 

A. C. Stone, 68 Bellingham St , Chelsea 
Jacob P. Bates, Hotel Vendome 


Mrs. Robert Duncan, 39 Warren Ave., Woburn 


Woodhill, A. M., Barwood, Sydney, New South Wales. F. C. Bil), 17 Maple Ave., Cambridge 


Woodworth, E. B., Concord, N. B. 


Maurice Coleman, 36 Pomfret St., W. Roxbury 


Woodworth, Rev. Pres. F. G., Tougaloo, Miss. Samuel Ward, 80 Crescent Ave., Newton Center 


Woods, Rev. W. J., London. 

Wright, F. L., Hancock, Mich. 
Wylie, Rev. Jae., Belfast, [re. 
Yeigh, Edw., and wife, Canada. 


Parker House 


C. E. Eddy, The Nottingham 
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new pipe organ, made by Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
was installed in a concert by Professer Allen of 
Beloit College. The organ cost $2,100 and is paid 
‘for. Thursday evening congratulatory addresses 
were made by different speakers and a reception 

was given by the women. a 
MAZOMANIE.—Resolutions of deep regret have 
been tendered the retiring pastor, Rev. J. E. Ralph, 
by the church and C. E. Society. After a five years’ 
pastorate he desires to take a course of higher 

study at Yale. 
THE WEST 
lowa 


ExrkA has accomplished repairs and improve- 
ments this summer, costing $6C0. The reopening 
was a day of gladness and there were additions to 
the membership, making an increase of GO mem- 
bers since Jan.1. Rev. H. L. Wissler has already 
begun the sixth year of his pastorate. 

LAMOILLE.—For some years the women have 
been gradually reducing the parsonage debt. Ona 
recent Sunday the men gave them a happy surprise 
by paying off the $200 remaining in one collection. 

Minnesota 
(For news see page 399.) 
Kansas 

GARFIELD.—Sept. 1 closed six months’ work, by 
Rey. W. S. Hills, with this church. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society is ahead in its payments on the parson- 
age loan, the Ladies’ Missionary Society is active 
and the chureh has received 11 accessions, six on 
confession. 

SEDG WICK seriously feels the loss of Dea. W. M. 
Congdon, who died last December. He established 
the first Sunday school in town, often conducted 
services with large congregations when the church 
was pastorless, served eigit years in th3 Stite 
Senate and House of Representatives, and was a 
successful business man. The Sunday school pros- 
pers under the superintendency of a lady graduate 
of the Kansas State University. 

Nebraska 

HoLDREGE.—A member of this Sunday school, 
who bas been in Manila with the First Nebraska 
Volunteers, was given a welcome home at a recent 
evening service. Addresses of welcome were given, 
and patriotic songs and addresses were rendered. 
The school has won the banner offered by the State 
superintendent for the largest Children’s Day col- 
lection in the State. 

Montana 
(For news see page 413 ) 
PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Richmond. The corner stone 
of the new edifice was laid with impressive exer- 
ciseS on the afternoon of Sept. 7. A number of del- 
egates to the International Council from Australia 
and Hawaii were present and had a part in the 
Services, Greetings were thus brought from afar, 
and also many neighboring brethren spoke saluta- 
tions. Dr. 8. H. Willey offered the prayer. 


CANADA 
British Columbia 

fhe Canada Congregational Missionary Society 
aud the Colonial Society of London have recently 
sent representatives into the far West. Secretary 
Hooke of London and Secretary and Superintendent 
MeGregor of Toronto visited Victoria and Van- 
couver, B. C. Following this Superintendent Mc- 
Gregor, accompanied by Superintendent Bailey of 
Washington, spent several days exploring the mia- 








ing district known as the Kootenay. They are of 
the opinion that Congregationalists. have been too 


tardy in entering these new and growing towns. 
Congregational methods are admirably suited to 
the conditions here. In every town visited there 
were found enough Congregationalists for the 
nucleus of achurch. The societies will begin work 
at onee and three or four towns will be occupied. 


ALASKA 


DovuGLAs.—This new Congregational church, be- 
sides carrying on the regular services, maintains, 
with the co-operation of pubiic-spirited citizens, a 
free library and reading room made possible by 
the generous gifts of many friends throughout the 
country. The Douglas Literary Society meets 
every week in the church parlor. Also the pastor, 
Rev. H. Hammond Cole, holds a weekly preaching 
and song service at the great boarding house of the 
Treadwell Gold Mining Co., where 400 men bunk 
and feed, and distributes reading matter among 
them. 


(For Weekly Register see page 411.) 





Thoreau has been my companion for 
some days past. . . . He is a person who 
loves the open air, and will refuse to give 
you much pleasure if you try to read him 
amid the pomp and circumstance of up- 
holstery, but out in the sun, and espe- 
cially by this pond, he is delightful, and 
we spend the happiest hours together, he 
making statements, and I either agreeing 
heartily, or just laughing and reserving 
my opinion till I have more ripely con- 
sidered the thing.— The Solitary Summer. 
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Pointed C. E. Notes 


Of course you have eonsulted our list of fall con- 
ventions published weekly? 

The Medical Arm of the Missionary Service was 
an appropriate topic for a physician’s talk at a 
missionary service. 

Manila envelopes containing several pleasing 
stories are welcomed by hospital inmates. 

A county union—Worcester, Mass.—is organized 
for an aggressive no-license campaign. 

President Clark has offered uniform topics for 
the regular ccnventions of local, county and dis- 
trict unions throughout the country. 


‘*The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.’’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
will act promptly and regularly. 


















Never Disappoints 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted. A woman to do housework for family of 
two. Agoodhome. References desired. Apply to Box 
30, Hampton, N. H. 


Wanted. By New England woman experienced in 
mental cases, position to care for an insane or elderly 
person. Best references from physicians and families. 
Address M. C., 4 Tremont St., Charlestown, Mass. 


A mother and daughter wish to come near to 
an Art School, former as housekeeper, latter as nurse, 
companion or seamstress. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Mrs. C. D. Dyke, East Livermore, Me. 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. Ist, at which time Dr. 
Willard proposes to take South as many of them as wish 
to a bim thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 


Wanted. Congregational families to locate in pleas 
ant suburb, 5 miles from Boston, excellent train serv 
ice ani electric cars, first-class modern houses for sate 
or tolet from $20 to $25 amonth. } xceptional oppor- 
tunity. J. H. W., Box 19, Atlantic, Mass. 


sont £783 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 




















No dirt escapes 
Pearline 





Warranted Worth. 





Half a century’s reputation is behind every easy- 
This is one difference between our chairs 
and the productions of many other stores. 

We say nothing of the important fact that you can 
make your selection here from five times as many styles. 
But the great difference in the 
upholstery of the chairs is not so easily detected. We 
put our finest curled hair against the low-grade filling of 


chair we sell. 


That is easily evident. 


other dealers, and ask no more for it. 


The chair here shown is upholstered entirely in fine 
Nothing but hair is used. 
The entire covering is of leather. The springs are com- 
pound, and the chair rocks in either direction. 


South American curled hair. 


luxurious pillow-roll. 


This is one of our very inexpensive chairs. Contrast 


x 
_ ; 
ee 


Halll} YF We PTT Wey 
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It has a 





it with the low-priced chairs of other stores. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Failure of a Pious Courtship 


A generation ago, when communication 
was: slow and difficult between foreign 
mission fields and the homeland, it was 
not unusual for officers of the boards to 
be asked to assist widowed missionaries 
to find new helpmeets. Some fortunate 
selections were made, and ladies were 
sent out who healed broken hearts and 
made happy homes. But nowadays mis- 
sionaries usually prefer to do their own 
courting and find time and opportunity 
for it. 

However, the president of a well-known 
theological seminary is authority for an 
account of an attempt to help a bereaved 
laborer which signally failed. A mis- 
sionary not long ago returned to this 
country, after having suffered the loss of 
his second wife. He sought out the pres- 
ident of the seminary where he had been 
trained and asked his aid in again restor- 
ing his home to its normal condition. 
The president took him to a chureh 
sociable and introduced him to an efficient 
and attractive worker as one well fitted 
for service in the foreign field. The mis- 
sionary, in his brief interview with her, 
was more than satisfied that she would 
fill the vacant place in his heart. 

A few days later she received a letter 
from her acquaintance of a single even- 
ing, saying in substance, ‘‘ You probably 
are aware that it has pleased the Lord to 
make repeated breaches in my domestic 
affections. You have been recommended 
to me as a suitable person to repair these 
breaches.” The letter assured her that 
she had been made the subject of prayer 
that she might be guided aright in her 
part in this important matter and con- 
cluded with a formal proposal of mar- 
riage. 

The writer was surprised and saddened 
by a prompt reply, saying, “You must 
mend your own breaches.”” The moral is, 
that, while prayer has its proper place in 
‘affairs of the heart, it is necessary in 
these days that love also should be culti- 
vated in order to successful courtship. 

e 


Barbarism in a Church Choir 


The “Listener” in the Transcript pub. 
lishes a letter describing a church choir, 
vouching for the genuineness of the de- 
scription. We extract from it the follow- 
ing account of the actions of the members 
of the choir when not engaged in singing: 





Directly after the singing of the quartet, 
previous to the sermon, the contralto and bass 
singers made a dive for the door and disap- 
peared; two or three minutes afterward the 
organist got up and went out. Then the tenor 
spread himself on two chairs, the soprano 
drew hers within comfortable whispering dis- 
tance, and there ensued a ten minutes’ con- 
versation, during which time the tenor fooled 
with the soprano’s hat several times, bringing 
the two faces uncomfortably close together, to 
the on-lookers. In the meantime, he had 
pulled a Munsey from his pocket, and when 
they were not conversing he would enjoy the 
pictures. Again the door opened and in 
walked the organist, who took a chair, deliber- 
ately placed it so his back was turned to the 
minister, drew out a béok with some note- 
paper in it and vigorously commenced to write 
a letter. With the next opening of the door 
the basso profundo made his reappearence, 
and sat down where he could whisper at will 
to his two companions. The alto, I was glad 
om had taken her departure for good and 
all. 


The minister of this church, if he is not 
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himself responsible for employing these 
disreputable persons, is not the one most 
grievously insulted by them. The chief 
humiliation rests on the church itself. 
The congregation which employs them 
deserves the treatment it receives; and 
its leading members are probably not 
much more cultured or less selfish than 
the boors who are hired to lead the cari- 
cature which they are pleased to call wor- 
ship. No gentleman would subject his 
family to the annoyance of such un- 
trained and ill-mannered servants. If 
men and women must be employed to 
lead the ehurch in public worship who 
have no sympathy with it, any church 
which submits to such treatment as is 
described in the paragraph quoted above 
shows how little conception it has of 
what is true worship of God. 





Meetings to Come 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 














North Dakota, Fargo. Oct. 
U . Salt Lake, Oct. 
California, South’n, gz Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Idaho. Tuesday, Qct. 10. 
ew Hampshire, Manchester, Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Holdredge, Monday, Oct. 16. 
Wyoming, —— Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
galitorn a, ‘ancisco, eee. Oct. 24. 
hy Oct. 2 
e. Auburn, Tuesday Oct. 31. 
Alabama, Gate City, Wednesday Nov. 8. 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Nov. 
Connecticut Cont., Hartford, Tuesday, Nov. aL 
MASSACHUSETTS FALL CONFERENCES 
Franklin, Conwa: 3 Oct. 10, 11. 
Pilgrim, Plympto Oct. 17. 
Hampden, Gnloopes , Falls, Oct. 10. 
Norfolk, Weymouth and Braintree, Oct. 25. 
MAINE CONFERENCES 
Oxford, Bethel, Oct. 10, 11. 
York, Buxton, Oct. 16, 17. 
Y. P. 8. O. E. FALL 8TATE CONVENTIONS 
New Hampshire, New ast, oe 25-27. 
New Jersey, Cam Sept. 26, an 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, —-. 28-0¢t. 
New Yor rk, aratoga, goes #7 
Pennsylvania, Washieeton, 
Lowa, Creston, oct. i012. 
Connecticut, Putnam, Oct. 13-15. 
b ts, Springteld, Oct. 17, 18. 
Illinois, Rockford, Oct. 19-22. 
Wisconsin, Janesville, Oct. 19-22 
Vermont, Woodstock, Oct, 24-26 
Delaware, Middletown, Oct. 256-27 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, Oct, 26-29. 
Missouri, Springfield, Oct. 27-29. 
Nebraska, earney, ct. 27-29 
Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 14-16. 
Indiana, Richmond, Nov. 30-Dec. 3 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 
Pennsylvania, Providence, Oct. 10-12. 
ee Island, Providence, Oct. 17, ag 
Mai Portland Oct. 24-26 
District of Columbia, Washington, mer. 13- 15. 
New Hampshire, Keene, Nov. 14-15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Nov. 14-16. 








APERFECT 
INFANT 
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ing 
Success 


Mellin’s Food was recommended 
to us and we have been using it now 
for some time with gratifying success ; 
our baby, 11 months old, is teething 
and Mellin’s Food is the only thing 
he would take. I think it is the best 
infant’s food made. In this town 
there are a large number using Mel- 
lin’s Food with telling results. Thos. 
R. Harvey, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Mellin’s Food 


To the mother who has tried 
many different kinds of infant 
foods we should like to send a 
sample of Mellin’s Food and our 
book, The Care and Feeding of 
Infants. The book tells how 6 

yy 





to use Mellin’s Food and it 
may give the mother some 
ideas about feeding. 















Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


















ICE 
One of the many delicious desserts 
any housewife can prepare easily 
K. quickly with 


Keystone 
@llver ite Gelatine. 
Recipes with every box. 


If your r cannot su ou 
send us his name and we a Re 


Ps 


The largest mak f gela- 
aren akers of 














cnn AROCHES 


Bp | 
// Endorsed by the Medical Profession ot | 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- ( 
/ leseents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid ') 


Fever and All Malarial Troubles ; “a in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. | 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
| NewYo NowYorkiB. Poagers & Co.,26-00 8. William on ; 


:5 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











HOTEL BENEDICT 


20 Common Street (next south of Hollis Street) 


FOR LADIES ONLY 


This hotel furnishes exceptional advantages to ladies 
visiting in the city. Its cleanliness, high moral tone 
and low rates make it especially inviting. Indorsed by 
leadfog city pastors. Permanent room and board for 
yourg working women who receive low wages % 
especial feature. Ladies’ and Gents’ Lunch Room on 
first floor. 


PARIS IN 1900. 


* Make sure of hotel and steamship accommodations 
now, at fair rates. The Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
York Christian Endeavor Unions and other State orgail- 
izations have already booked with us. Membership 
restricted. THE CRAWFORD TOUBS, 
609, 610 Tremont Building, 220 Broadway, New York, 
1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Weekly Register 
Calis 


C., to remain another year at Island 
A Pauls, Me. “Deciines, and will study at Harvard Uni 


ity. 
bert, rire Center, Mas3., to Egypt. 
BRYANT Albert. Sto’ Ct, to Bridgewater, N.Y. 
Acc i'ts at 
GORDON, ‘wm. c., ‘Ohicago, lll., to Second Ch., West- 
held, F 
( ‘ohn D., to remain permanently at Third 
tee Ch. HICK, Angeles, Cal., where he has —_ for a year. 
JUMP, Herbert A., Yale Sem , to Lisbon, 
‘LINDSAY, Wilfred, Saugatuck, Mich: 9 ” to “allegan. 
Accepts, and is at work. 
LUTZ, Adam R., Monroe, Ct., to Bethlehem. 
RAIN, Joel, ‘bay View, Mich., to Rockford. 
MERRITT, Wm. C., Tacoma, Wn., "hodiaat call to Port 


RiGHARDS, Thos. C., Higganum, Ct., to First Ch., Tor- 
ington. 
ROPES, Prof. Chas. J. H., Bangor Sem., not called to 


alais, Me. 
SMITH E. Sinclair, Angola, Ind., to Grand Rapids, 
atone, Pwight C., Gilbertville, Mass., to Chester, Ct. 
TRUEBLOOD, Jasper, Albion, Il., to Johnston City 
and W. rreek. Acce nt 
WILLIS, - Danvers, I to bey Lake. Accepts. 
WIL SON, (% L., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Fort Fairfield, Me. 


WORTH HLEY, Harry O.,to remain a year at Brooksville, 
Me., where he has been supplying. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAKER, Ernest L., i. Center Harbor, N. H., Sept. 12. 
Sermon, he George H. Reed; other parts, Bev. 
Messrs. A. T. Hillman, G. I. Bai rd, F. H. Page,.J. A: 
McKnight “and Robert Ford. 

CRAIG, 8. 8., i..Zion Ch., mr tee at 3 Sept. 15. ment by 
Rev. Messrs. Morgan Wood, J. P. Gerrie, A. F. Mc 
Gregor and George Extence. 

FISHER, Jas. G., o. Garland and Dexter, Me., Sept. 13. 
Sermon. Prof. ©. A. Beckwith, D.D.; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. G. B. Hescock, W. C. Cuitis and D. P. 
Hatel 


GORDON, Jas. First Ch., St. Johns, N. B., Sept. 
5. Se es E. ie _praithwaite: other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. B, Ros Fox and N. McKinnon. 

HOWSE, John L., o. ih ill., June 29 

MILLE R, Jason > +, 0 avd rvard, = Sept. 12. 
Sermon, Prof. Churehill, D.'D.; other parts, 
nev. Messrs. C. Tor rey, L. B. V Voorhees and Ber- 


nard Copping. 
Resignations 


BROWN, Amasa A., H. M. Supt. for Wyoming. 

HARP, Cyrus D., Second Ch., Baltimore, Md. 

HECKMAN, Samuel @., Emmanuel Ch. +, Watertown, 
N.Y 

HOFFMAN, Johar H., New Haven, Vt., to take effect 
Nov. 1 

HYDE, Chas. L., Longr aol Col. 
business in Colorado Spring: 

LONG, Jos. B., Hot Springs, SS D., to engage in special 
studies at Andover Sem. 

MARSH, Robt. L., Humboldt, Ilo 

MERRICK, Solomon G., Piigrim Ch., 
to take effect Nov, 1. 

SEVERANCE, Milton L., Bennington Center, Vt 

STE My ART, Wm. E. M., Douglas, Wyo., to take effect 


He will engage in 
Duxbury, Mass., 


No 
WALL Ac E, Louis, Sierra Valley, Cal., to take effect 


3 
wom ER, Parley P., Williamstown, Vt. 
Dismissions 
» Lowroges Mass., Sept. 
, Washington Park % Gh. -, Chicago, 
Stated Supplies 
HEGLIN, 8. 8., for three months at Athol and Ashton, 


8. D., with residence at Athol. 
HUNT, Emerson L., at Vassalboro, Me., for the sum- 


CHASE, Edw. 
DANFOR re wae 
Ill, Sept. 5 


ner. 
JENKINS, David T., recently cf Hillsboro, N. D., 
Crary, with a view to permanence. 
RADFORD, Walter, Bowdle, S. D 
view to permanence. 
SHOEMAKER, Elmer E., at North Ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., for 4 mos. 


,at Waubay, with a 


Miscellaneous 


DEWEY, Harry P., of Concord, N. H., was granted a 
two weeks’ extension of vacation, his people express- 
ing in this way their sympathy for him in his recent 
bereavement. 

HILL, Geo. W. C., of Union Ch., Proctor, Vt., has been 
ill for several weeks aud is now seeking restoration 
to health at Randolph, N. H 








Marriages 





e charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 
McLA he —% AGGELS—In Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept. 
11, Rev. - Melange 's and Anna Aggels. 


Deaths 


The charge 20 fir notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

GOULD—In Danielson, Ct., Sept. 2, in the fiftieth year 
of her age, Phebe Sherman, wife of Rev. E. 8. Gould 

f Providence, 

RY ELER—In Bainbridge, N. Y., Sept. 5, of nervous pro?- 
tration with com dications Alice Baker, beloved and 
devoted wife of 8. McNeil Keeler, aged 64 yrs. 

KING—In petra ae. 11, Mabel Vose, only 
daughter of Rev. Jam and Sarah M. King, in the 
twenty-first year of her age. 

PARKHURST—In Boston, Sept. 11, Sarah Wakefield: 
Widow of the late Deacon Heary Parkhurst of Newton, 
aged 81 yrs, 

= LL—In Amherst, Sept. 12, after a brief illness, 

Mary ey daughter of the late Professor Snell of 














Amherst Col ege. 
VOSE—In Denngsville, Me., Sept. 5, Deacon Peter E. | 
Vose, aged 78 yrs,, 9 mos., 16 dys. | 


} 








If you feel «All Played Out”’’ 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 
and strengthens the stomach. 
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Mr. Blaine’s 





BLAINE’S 
LIFE TRAGEDY 


By EX-SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS 


For twenty years James G. Blaine 
wa s perhaps the most brilliant and 
initenmethag figure on the stage of 
American politics. 
foregoing title, ex-Senator John J. 
Ingalls tells, in his own inimitable 
style, the dramatic 
overwhelming disappointment of 


lite. 


In this week’s issue of 


THE SATURDA 
EVENING POS 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A®° D! 1728 by Benjamin Franklin. 


Your newsman will serve you regularly at 


5 Cents the Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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o_Tte TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN I IS 5 THE TRACK | OF F EMPIRE: 
roc eo 


oo 








opportunities in America. 


ger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 





It traverses the field of commercial development of the next 
quarter century. The Northwest offers to-day the greatest 
The GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY is the highway of trade and travel of this growing em- 
pire, with unexcelled service; fast modern vestibuled trains, 
crossing the Rocky and Cascade Mountains by daylight. _ Il- 
lustrated information from F. 1. WHITNEY, General Passen- 





(Mention this Publication,) 








BELLS 


Alloy Church and School Bells. ees 
ogue. The C.8S.BELL CO., Hi nore, o 


7 


CHURCH BELLS .cr'#85ts 


st quality on eart! 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, t Baltimore, Red. 








LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. C Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FI FULLY E EXPLAINED IN _The Congregationalist, March 30th. 


“IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T 
SUCCEED,” TRY . 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade is moving along at a rate un- 
usually large for this time of the year. The 
volume of trade is so large that no one can 
doubt the extent of the prosperity which the 
country is enjoying. The iron and steel boom 
continues as vigorous as ever and reports 
indicate that production and consumption are 
not far apart. Production does not show the 
expected expansion, however, and high prices 
are looked for, in consequence, for a long time 
to come. 

The Government crop report helped wheat 
prices some, but only temporarily. ‘Tobacco 
and hides are reported scarce and high and 
crude petroleum has been advanced. While 
raw cotton is a shade lower, cotton goods show 
notable strength. Lumber is active and strong 
and all building materials, with the exception 
of brick, are in strong position. Wool is firm 
and woolen goods are enjoying a good market. 
The market for anthracite coal shows more 
activity and greater strength. 

Wall Street is the only blue spot in the 
country, the decline in security values being 
superindaced by tight money and fears of 
war in the Transvaal. Speculation, to thrive, 
requires moderately easy money and tight 
money usually results in the calling of brokers’ 
loans, which in turn brings about forced liqui- 
dation of stocks carried on margin. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


GIVING TO THE LOCAL CHURCH IS TRUE 
BENEVOLENCE 

I stand opposed to the opinion of F. L. G. 
that giving to the local church is not true be- 
nevolence. It reduces the church life and 
work toa plan of materialism. It causes the 
giver to think of what he is going to get 
rather than that of his gift as an expression 
of love for Christ and the church. I[ might 
“give $20 toward my house rent and daily 
living,’ but if I give $20 toward the support 
of my home church in the same spirit then it 
is time I studied more closely the Spirit of 
Christ. The large majority of those who aid 
in the support of the home ehurech do so with 
the thought uppermost in the mind and heart, 
this will give me joy and peace, but, much 
more will help to elevate the community, it 
will, perhaps, aid in reaching those who need 
Christ. If we support the local church simply 
for what we can get out of it, then it is not 
true benevolence. If we spend our money at 
church suppers and bazars, etc., it is not be 
nevolence, but if we support the local church 
for Christ’s sake, every selfish thought and 
purpose put far from us, then it is true be 
nevulence. We should give to the support of 
the local church in the same spirit as we give 
to home or foreign missions. It is the pos- 
session of this spirit that makes the differ- 
ence between true benevolence and selfish 
giving. We cannot separate the church at 
home from the church east or west; it is 
Christ’s church, and if in his Spirit I give my 
money and my time for the work at home and 
abroad I am satisfied that they both merit the 
term of ‘‘true benevolence.”” When I make 
my offering for the benefit of the local church 
it is with the prayer that because of it his 
kingdom may come more speedily. If we 
reduce the work of the local church to the 
plane of simple profit and loss, it will not be 
long before the mission wards will appeal in 
vain for the needed money t» carry on their 
work. It is only as there is fostered in the 
local chureh the spirit of true benevolence 
that Christ’s kingdom shall come. 1 wish 
again to emphasize the fact that it is not the 
amount, the way, nor the place where we 
make our gifts, but the spirit in which we 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 








small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry} 


solicited. First class references. 
W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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make them that gives them an eternal value— 
that is “‘ true benevolence.” a. PEM. 





INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS 

The approach of the International Council 
reminds us that Congregationalism is an in- 
ternational fact, and that we have a fellow- 
ship which reaches across the sea. Would 
that we knew more about the extent and the 
personnel of our denomination outside of the 
United States. May we not have a book, pre- 
pared like our Year-Book, giving the statistics 
of Congregationalism in all parts of the earth? 
Probably it would be impossible at present to 
issue an international year- book, but it would 
promote a real and intelligent fellowship if 
this council would make provision for a book 
of international statistics. 

Georgia, Vt. WiLi1AmM CoLTON CLARK. 





Doctors are like bad habits, once you 
have shaken them off you discover how 
much better you are without them.—The 
Solitary Summer. 
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TORREY BRIGHT & CAPER 


"SO. 


Importers of and Dealers in 


Carpets 


Ru: gs 
SR SSO MASTINGTON 51 


Elbridge Torrey, Pres. © Sam'l B. Capen, Treas. 




















Ie an important one. 





THE WATCH QUESTION 


Time's measurements must be 


accurate, or they are valueless. 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 





are the highest type of time recorders. 


Over eight 


millions have been produced hy Agee third of a 


century since ** Elgins’’ 


began 


The World’s Standard, 


Elgin watches are sold in all sizes by jewelery everywhere. 


An Elgin watch always has the word * 


* engraved on 


Slain 
the works—fully guaranteed. Our fas “booklet, free to all 
who write, is of universal interest. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 











BROOKLYN. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to 
the Financial Situation, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, Manhattan and the 
Coppers. A copy will be mailed 
upon application and we respect- 
fully solicit a share of your patror- 
age. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin, 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Buliding, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 


you PER CENT. 
CET SIX clear of expense 


On all money we invest for you, secured by first mort- 
gage on Cg oy farming lands worth three times the 
amount of the Joan. Personal inspection of all lands 
offered as security. We coliect and remit interest and 
principal free of charge. W NOW these loans 
are the safest investments in the world, and want you 
Write for particulars. 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
(Established 1883.) 

















to know it. 


E. J, LANDER & CO. 
7, FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


FARMS « ONLY. te a 
w. ONLY. the mat LISBOR. NORTH DAKOTA, 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
S: K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-First Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1899. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
$594,130. i 























“91,500.00 


248,498.33 
121,625.00 


533,983.09 


srodocovecccccsencesesceseeseeoseesonens 60,034.18 
$12,161,164.79 

Casts CaP ...cccccscccepeccscoccnccceses 83, 0e 
Reserve Premium Fund...............++ 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, wee 185. 48 
Net Surplus........cscccccsesceesveceeeees 
sisal: 164. 7 

Surplus as regards policy —- = §7,497,802.26 


D. A. HEAL 
J. H. WASHBURN, E.G. show 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand..... 
a uncollec and in hands of 




















Vice- Presidents 
a3. pike GREENE, 4 a™ en Secretaries. 
E. H. A. CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL, V ase’ Secretarics 


amar YORK, January 10, 1899. 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1349 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5 ; 5 YEARS, 310. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PeR YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


Receipts for apnasrtosions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 
onases OF ADDRESS.—Notice of f—— ¥) of address 
Py os reach this office on Friday re the sending 
paper of the following week to tothe | new address. 
Ditcomeit Ua mons. —In accordance with the almost 
universal my -y of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there i ospees order to 4 In connection 
with such an 0 ust be paid. 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, “o 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


W. L. GREBNE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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The Montana Association 


The meeting was held Sept. 8-11 in Helena. 
Despite great distances the churches were 
well represented. The organization demon- 
strated the liberality of our order when a 
woman, Rev. Alice S. N. Barnes of Castle, 
was elected moderator and a layman, Mr. 
Thomas Goodwin of Helena was made scribe. 
The reports from all fields were encouraging, 
and great credit is due to the wisdom and 
fidelity of Secretary Bell for the hopeful con- 
dition of the work in Montana. Our forces 
have doubled in the ten years of his adminis- 
tration. Every church recognizes him as a 
prother well beloved. 

Red Lodge illustrates the advantages of a 
permanent pastorate as Rev. W. H. Watson 
has led its growing work since 1891. The Big- 
timber church has strengthened its organiza- 
tion and increased its numbers during the 
year under the devoted labors of Brother 
Bostwick. Rev. W. N. Moore of Great Falls 
has by his strong pulpit ministrations and 
wise management given Congregationalism a 
standing in that busy city which it has never 
had before. During the past year the church 
building has been enlarged to twice its former 
capacity. 

Oar ministerial ranks have recently ran 
considerably to ‘‘Clarks,” but judging from 
the good work done this past year at Living- 
ston, Billings and Missoula we would be glad 
to have ore of the same kind. 

The Castle church has its heart set on hav- 
ing a new house in the near future and the 
Scandinavian church of Missoula has its 
pastor, Mr. Dahlberg, comfortably housed in 
a new parsonage. In Columbus increased 
congregations come to worship and the Sun- 
day school has done better work than ever. 
Our eyes are turned with interest toward 
Absorakee and Bridger, where we expect soon 
to have additions to the list of churches. 

The Sunday services gave us all a great up- 
lift. ‘The morning sermon, by Rev. V. F. Clark 
of Livingston on The Self-sacrifice Necessary 
to Promote Christ’s Spirit in Our Own Times, 
was full of practical sense and religious 
fervor. ‘he Sunday school conference in the 
afternoon was full of suggestiveness, and the 
setting forth of Congregationalism in the 
evening by Rev. W. N. Moore was clear and 
assuring. The sessions of the association 
were happily closed with a banquet on Mon- 
day evening to which the entire Helena church 
and a]! the ministers of the city were invited. 
After doing justice to the well-filled tables, 
the Pilzrims were toasted in speeches that 
sparkled with wit and overflowed with frater- 
nal expression. 

The Helena church is as devoted a band of 
Christians as can be found in the land and 
they feel that the sessions of this association, 
which have been very fully reported in the 
city papers, have given an impetus to the 
work which will not soon be lost. 
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THis WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
Will send their address to him at Box 1601, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He | 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he | 
Was cured, 


Hundreds have tested it with success. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AUTUMN OUTING.—A very 
attra: ‘ive autumn tour to Gettysburg, Blue Moun- 
tain, Luray, Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, 
Richmond and Washington will leave Boston, un 
der the personally conducted tourist system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on Oct. 18. Special train | 
of parlor cars, in which the entire trip from New 
York is made, is provided for the exclusive use of 
the party. Rate from Boston, including hotel ex- | 
pehses, carriage drives, ete., $75. Itinerary of | 


“ N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, | 
Oston. | 
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HERE is a vast difference be- 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
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tween an unsupported assertion 
i} )©6and a demonstrated fact.” 
Our assertion that Pure White Lead made 


of slow corro- 


sion is far superior to White Lead made by 
patent or quick processes, has been demon- 
strated by the experience of competent, 


Comparative 


tests made by employees or parties interested 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS.CHAMBERS - 
FAHNESTOCK are 

Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIO 
pa by the “old Dutch process’ 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } Chi 

cago. ° . 

ee practical painters everywhere. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL ~ d ° 
poner 0 not prove anything. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

‘ Buffalo, 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 
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Waele e Wu verve 
Are You = 
Progressive ? 











Then see the range with illuminated, asbestos lined 
Oven and other improvements that will make a saving 
of at least 25 per cent of fuel. 


the Glenwood dealer’s— The Glenwood Home Grand. 


GLENWOOD 


t/ 








Now on exhibition at 
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SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 


More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was per- 


fected. It is the result of great experience in mak- 
ing for all purposes for everybody. 

The missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king s 
palace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The sel’ 
taught amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
Thomas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
highest praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

The Sankey Model (so called because it was de- 
signed for and ie used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitable 
for churches. lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order price, $180.00. Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years. Write us about organs if you are interested, 


Masons Hanlin Co. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





Fine Gold 


AND- 


Diamond Jewelry 


Designs and Estimates furnished 
for the finest work in GOLD and 
SILVER and for the mounting of 


& CO 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


| Precious Stones. 





FOSTER 





RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, 


ARYL COLEMAN, Pres. 
- — : Vice-Pres. 


CHURCH GLASS +r 
DECORATING COMPANY 


American Mosaic Class Windows 
English Stained Class Windows 
made by John Hardman & Co., 
Birmingham and London.....- 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 





= | 
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AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


658 


OPP. BOYLSTOK 


Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, 


WAS HINCTON ~ > er 
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BOSTON. 
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The Wisconsin Convention 


An invitation to take part in the proceedings 
of this convention, held at West Superior, Sept. 
11-14, furnishes an opportunity to compare 
them with those of similar gatherings in some 
other States. First of all, its members seem to 
have a deep interest, not only in the business 
which properly comes before the convention, 
but in the questions which are discussed. 
This was shown in the sacrifice which was 
made to go so far from home to attend the 
meeting. The attendance, it is said, was up 
to the average, yet for many attendance 
meant a journey of from twelve to twenty-four 
hours. 

The papers read were carefully prepared. 
Not much time was given to discussion, but 
the writers of the essays tuok pains to make 
their points so clear that one need have no 
doubt as to what each writer meant. The at- 
mosphere of the convention was that of the 
new theology. In no other atmosphere could 
such addresses as those of Drs. Titsworth, 
Updyke and Smith of St. Paul, and that of 
Rey. F. T. Rouse on The Word of God have 
been made. But these addresses were rever- 
ent and profoundly evangelical. The speak- 
ers emphasized, even unconsciously, their 
belief in the deity of Jesus Christ, and in the 
necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 
Nor was there any antagonism between them 
and those who held firmly to the older views. 
But to a visitor it seemed as if the younger 
and more radical element was at the front. 
Along with discussions of theoretical matters 
careful attention was given to those of a prac- 
ticalnature. Aftertheaddress by Dr. Leavitt, 
the convention voted to assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for the support of missionary 
work within its own State. This will require 
at least $18,000. ‘l'wo years ago less than half 
this sum was raised by the churches. Yet 
their representatives are now determined to 
secure the whole amount within the State. 

Deep interest was exhibited in Sunday 
school work, the work of the Church Building 
Society, the A. M. A. and that of the Ameri- 
can Board. The friendliness of the brethren 
and their delight in each other’s society was a 
prominent feature of the convention. The 
heartiness of the hospitality of the citizens of 
West Superior was another feature of the 
gathering. But the success of the meeting 
was largely due to the earnestness and skill 
with which Rev. J. R. Smith and his church 
had planned for it. Considered on all sides it 
is but justice to say that in the ability of its 


members, in their evident devotion to their 
work and in the fervor of evangelical piety | 
few conventions of a similar character East | 


or West can surpass the one which has just 
closed at West Superior. FRANKLIN, 





The Massachusetts C. E. Con- | 


vention 


Enthusiasm is high in Massachusetts for the an- 
nual convention of Endeavorers at Springfield, Oct. 
17,18. The committee, under the efficient lead of 
the president, Rev. F. 8. Hatch, has prepared a 
program with promise. Sessions will be held in 
City Hall beginning 10.30 Tuesday morning, when 
Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, a past president of the union, 
will welcome the assembly. 

The principal addresses are to be by President 
Hatch, Rev. Messrs. W. G. Puddefoot, D. J. Bur- 
rell, J. W. Chapman, H. B. Grose and F. W. Tom- 
kins. An open parliament on Business Methods in 
Endeavor Work will be conducted by Treasurer 
Shaw of the U.S.C. E. Secretary Baer will define 
the Quiet Hour and also preside over the question 
box. The Junior rally and Workers’ Conference 
are sure to be attractive in the hands of Mrs. J. L. 
Hill, State superintendent. On the closing night 
Pres. F. E. Clark will make the address. Social 
features will have place in the annual reception by 
the officers of the union and the corresponding sec- 
retaries’ tea. Massachusetts’ societies should have 
full representation. 





One must always have an empty and open 
corner in one’s head, so that one may: make 
room for the opinions of one’s friends and 
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lodge them there in passing. . . . Let us have 
hospitable hearts and minds.—Joubert. 


Preachers Last Sunday 


. Alfred Rowland, London, South Church, Spring- 


. John Brown, Bedford, South Church, Salem. 
y. J. J. Halley, Melbourne, Prospect Hill, Somer- 





. Alexander Mackennal, Bowdon, Central, Provi- 


First, Woburn. 


-P.T. Forsyth, Cambridge, : 
rombie Street, Salem. 


. James Stark, Aberdeen, C 
.; Marblehead, Pp. M. 
v. W. G. Selbie, London, Peabody. 


. PREACHERS NEXT SUNDAY 


Rev. John Brown, Bedford, Auburndale, A. M.; Eliot, 
Newton, P. M. 

Rev. James Stark, Aberdeen, Peabody. 

Rev. Prof. Andrew F. Simpson, Scotland, Crombie 
Street, Salem. 
a Richard B. Brindley, Nottingham, Tabernacle, 

alem. 

Rev. Dugald Macfayden, Hanley, Stafford, Belleville, 
Newburyport. 

Rev. ©. H. Patton, St. Louis, Phillips, South Boston 
(evening). 


Additional Delegates to the 
Council 
These are recent appointments to fill vacan- 
cies in the list of delegates, and have not 


before been in type: 


Benedict, A. W., St. Louis. 
Boynton, Rev. Seouge M., Boston. 
Clark, Rev. Joseph B., New York. 
Day, Rev. Charles O., Boston. 
Eversz, Rev. M. E., Chicago. 
Franklin, Rev. John L., Buffalo. 
Hagguist, Rev. W., Norway. 
Olsen, Rev. Morten, Boston, Mass. 
Pediey, Rev. Hugh, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
W. L., New Haven. 
Ryder, Rev. Charles J., New York. 
Thwing, Pres. C. F., Cleveland, O. 











NURSING mothers will find that Mellin’s Food 
gives them more strength and increases the flow of 
breast milk. 





THE VEGETABLE PAIN DESTROYER, Pond’s Ex- 
tract, is prescribed by leading physicians. Avoid 
imitations. 


Ir TELLS THE TRUTH.—In buying an easy-chair 
the average person is too apt to forget that the 
principal item of the purchase is concealed from his 
sight. There is an immense difference in the qual- 
ity of upholstery used in such chairs. We believe 
it is wise economy to buy such furniture only of a 
reputable furniture house, and for this reason we 
heartily indorse the statement made in another col- 
umn by the Paine Furniture Company, under the 
heading Warranted Worth. 


NINETY per cent of the people are afflicted with some 
form of humor, and this causes a variety of diseases. 
The reason why Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures when all 
others fail is found in the fact that it effectually expels 
the humor. Scrofula, salt rheum, boils and all erup- 
tions are permanently cured by this great medicine. 


Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic and liver 
tonic. Gentle, reliable, sure. 








i i a 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and)Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, Diz- 
ziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath s- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembl- 
ing Sensations, etc. These ailments all arise 
from a disordered or abused condition -of the 
stomach and liver, 

B am’s Pills, taken as directed, will 
quickly restore Females to complete health. They 
promptly remove any obstruction or irregularity 
of the system. Fora 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 

Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 

they act like males few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs ; Strengthening the 
ee “ am, — the bana? ym m- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge o tite, 
> and arousing with the Rosebud of lealth 
r Roudbete physical energy of the human 

frame. For throwing off fevers they are specially 


> renowned. These are“ facts” admitted by thou- 
> sands, in all classes of society, and one of the 
> best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated 


oe 


> is that rf Pills Ly 3 ae 
| cine In the World. This has been 
without Spseoden 

boing a 


ves. 
Beecham’s Pills have for many years been the 
pular family medicine wherever the English 
nguage is spoken, and they now stand without 
a rival, 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
Annual sale 6,000,000 boxes. 
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| 
deliciously i | | | | 
flavored liquid Hii 
dentifrice. . | oom 
Cleanses the 
teeth. Bs 
Perfumes the ni 
breath. 
Prevents 


decay. 
Price, 25 cents. All ory = 


ists. Put up by 
fiorr& Co., 
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DROPS OF RUBIF 
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|PROMOTES 
HEALTH 
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SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
(16 West 23d St 
1166 Broad wa) 

404 Fulton st 

169 Tremont st. 

924 Chestnut St 





New York: 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
Philadelptia: 
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CATARRH 
COLDS 


C U R E HAY FEVER 


EUCALOL has cured thousands, and wil! 
cure you. To prove its merits we will send 
EE on receipt of 4 cents in stamps, 

a 25 cent package of EUCALOL. 


THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York. 












HERE isn’t a Tooth Brush made ex- 
cept the Prophylactic that really 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


gets the teeth clean, Other brushes get them 
pretty near clean. ‘ Pretty near’’ causes 
decay. Teeth always decay from without. 
SOLD ONLY IN a YELLOW Box--for your pro- 
tection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans be- 
tween the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. These mean much to cleanly persons 
the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35c. 
Children’s (2 sizes) 2c. By mail or at deal- 
ers’, Send for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 


23 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


NEAVE’S FOOD. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS. 
Has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


“ NEAVE’S FOOD is rich in flesh and bone forming 
elements and is above the average of the best 
purely farinacious foods, so that when it is prepared 
according to directions it makes a perfect f 
for infants.” 

Also highly recommended for nursing mothers. 
invalids and old people. 


E. FOUGERA & CO0., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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Educational 


Educational 





on 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


i 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


—— 
_ 











THEOLOGICAL 





a 
Oxn10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


@7th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Courses with Special 
advantages in the College and conservatory of Music. 
prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


—_—— 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 
The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order | 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), jectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 
PROFESSOR CHARLES C. TORREY. 











_—_— 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


The Leading Congregational Seminary. | 


YALE | 
DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 


In aidition to all the usual Seminary ad- 
vantages, the advantages of the University 
are open to our students without charge. 
Term begins Sept. 28. Apply to 

Pror, B. W. BACON, New Haven, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


UNEXCELLED TRAINING 
FOR THE MINISTRY OF TODAY. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
~ SEMINARY 


Post Graduate Advantages. 





Next lerm opens Friday Evening, Sept. 29. with an 
address by amember of the International Cou :cil. 
‘ull information on application to 


Prof. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





\ HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


Hampshire Military Academy | 


pares for Government Academies and Colleges. | 
Commercial Course. | 
MAJOR B. F. HYATT, A. M., Principal. 





| Norwalk, Conn. 
| snd Collere Preparatory Courses. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, Charming and healshful loca- 


Ex; en: 
ors. Cultured home influences. Biassical and scien- 
tific courses. Convenient for day pupils from Buston 
and suburbs. Send for circular 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1808. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, aiso 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses fur 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 


| circular and views address the president, 


REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swimimning 


Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Laboratory; pos- 
sessing all the comforts and elegancies of a first-class 
home, with a beautiful dining-room, superior table and 
service; situated in one of the most delightful suburbs 
of Boston, within easy access to the best concerts, lec- 
tures, and other advantages of a large and refined city; 
employing a large and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now register- 
ing for next fall. Choice of room is in the order of 
application. Address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
F. H. BREWER, Prin 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOME Greenwich, Ct. 


\:ademy 74th year; Home 20th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils 
Thorou zh teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. Un 


| surpassed bealthfulness. References. J. H. Root, Prin 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALE. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


28th year. Primary, Academic. 
Music, Art, and the 


Careful attention to morals and manners 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Y ASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For air-s. 
reparation for any college. Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H, CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


{ 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








NEW YORK 





New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
FOR CIRLS 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR. SRLS... 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





Groton, Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits for all ee and Technical Schools. Terms 
e400, Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
After a free trial 


SI {[(ORTHAN week, pupils are 


plaisly told whether they are adapted for stenogra 
phe ’. Low rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir- 
cular. Rey, GEO. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House. 








MA SSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
Cc . 
Wellesley Bates. Prtoraite: 


=" oys under 
ative 8350. Responsible instruction. Careful atten- 
ou given to good morals and to physical development. 


EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 








NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Stenography, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, 


E L E G RAP H etc. thoroughly taught at 


EASTMAN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and po- 
sitions secured. Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 227 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


34th year. Academic, Advanced and College, Pre- 
paratory Courses. Diplomas given in each. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassarand Wellesley. Special Courses 
in Art, Literature and Music. 








The 
Boston 
Book 


Containing matter relating to the SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., 20-28 September, 1899, in 
cluding the Program and list of Officers and 
Delegates; together with sketches of Boston and 
an account of its Congregational activities and 
some reference to other near-by points of Pilgrim 
and Puritan interest. 








THE Boston Book contains : — 

Elaborate Map in three colors, pre- 
pared especially for TH Boston Book. 

This map is not in the last 1,000 
copies of the edition. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston — 
Congregational activities of Boston and 
Greater Boston — Literary and Educa- 
tional Boston— The Work of the Be- 
nevolent Societies whose headquarters 
are in the new Congregational House 
— Work of Other Denominations and 
Philanthropies. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cambridge 
— The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover — 
The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and 
Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with 
reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the Inter- 
national Council — Official List of Del 
egates — Program in detail. 

Business Directory of firms which 
supply the needs of Congregational 
churches and of individuals interested 
in them and in their history and lit 
erature. 


The Book has 236 pages and contains 
nearly 100 fuil-page illustrations. 








1,000 copies of the 
edition will not contain the map. It is, 
therefore, desirable to crder early. At 
present we can supply the book with 
map... 
In paper, 36 cents, postpaid; 
In cloth, 75 cts., postpaid. 


Address 


THE Boston Book, 


care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Ia The last 























Educational 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLV i} 
MILITARY COLLEGE 
Cheater, Pa. 
38th Y ear begins Sept. 13. 

“A Military School of the hiyhest 
order,’’—U. 8.Wak Dept. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
[afantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Jatalognes of 


( 
Col. C. FE. AHYAT'1, President. 









MICHIGAN 








MICHIGAN, FLINT, 


Bay View Reading Circle 


Offers a brief, systematic, popular, low 
pees Course of Reading Study for iu- 

ividuals, present and projected clubs. 
Seventh year and 8,000 members. Never 
but one club adopting this course has 
givenitup. The great Russian course be- 
gins this fall, with two months in Holland. 
Total expense $3.50, for books and illus- 
trated Bay View Magazine. For circula. 
tors, etc., address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 





The New 
Fall Dress Goods. 


Our collection of Fall Dress Goods have now their first 
showing. Quite fifty thousand yards await the attack of 
the yard sticks at your command. Our stock is the best 
we have ever shown. 

Goods in rough-faced effects are the favorites this fall, 
from moderately rough to the “shaggy” kinds. Plaids are 
strongest for separate skirts, from quiet styles to very 
pronounced patterns. Homespuns lead all fabrics for 


Te: Bele 
Tailor-Made Suits. 


The lady who buys a tailored suit here knows it will fit 
every curve, that it will be correct in style, and will set as 
no other method of construction could do, being cut out 
and put together by expert workmen. At $10.00 are 
English Cheviot Serge Suits. Superb value in better goods- 


A Glove Bargain. 


Jircumstances favored the purchase of a lot Ladies’ 
Dogskin Gloves at a saving of 50c. a pair. Colors are 
tav, ox blood, brown, butter, white and black, with Paris 
points and three strand self and black em»roidery and snap 
fasteners, always sold for and fully worth $1.50. Your 


choice for 
1.00 


Gilchrist&Co. 







Breakfast foo 


FEEOS THE BODY ANDTHE BRA 








Pettijohn's Breakfast. Food |} 


He’s a Jolly Good Fellow | 


The man who lives on blood-heating, gout 
and rheumatism-breeding meat may be 
called a good liver, but he is sure to have a 
bed liver. How foolish! when PETTI- 
JOHNS BREAKFAST FOOD is more 
economical and infinitely more wholesome and 
healthful; it is more appetizing for breakfast. 








At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages. 








5 to If WINTER ST., BOSTON. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Eee Bee, 








Your 
Spoons 


Forks, etc. will be perfection 
n durability beauty of design 
‘ and brilliancy of finish, if 
» they are selected from pat- 

terns stamped 


“1847 


/ Remember‘ ] 847 °’—take no sub- 
jstitute There are other Rogers, 
\} but. like all imitations, they lack 
el the merit and value identified with 
\ the original and genuine 

\ Made only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 

MERIDEN, CONN 
» Sold by leading dealers every where. 
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